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$6,000  a  Week 

for  Special  Foreign  News 

In  addition  to  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  services, 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  maintaining  a  staff  of  high-calibre 
correspondents  of  its  own  in  Europe.  The  special  foreign 
news  carried  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  costs  for  salaries, 
expenses  and  cable  tolls  in  excess  of  $6,000  a  week, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  a  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Floyd  Gibbons,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  including  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Frederick  A.  Smith, 
Frazier  Hunt,  Percy  Hammond,  Henry  M.  Hyde,  Parke 
Brown,  Arthur  M.  Evans  and  M.’  F.  Murphy,  is  producing 
remarkable  journalistic  achievements. 

For  an  insignificant  fraction  of  what  it  costs  The 
Chicago  Tribune  to  secure  this  exclusive  foreign 
news,  you  can  buy  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 
it  in  your  territory. 

For  Terms,  wire  Syndicate  Department 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPERfl/y? 


Editor  Publisher  for  February  8,  1910 


Your  Business  Destiny  Is  in  Your  Advertising! 
Newspapers  Are  First  to  Find  It! 

IN  this  list  of  Ohio  Newspapers,  National 

JlI  K  Advertisers  get  both  QUANTITY  of 

circulation  and  QUALITY  of  circula- 
|h  1 1^  ^  I  tion— a  winning  combination. 

Through  this  list,  National  Advertisers 
practically  reach  every  one  of  the  1,138,165  families  in 
the  state. 

In  QUANTITY,  Advertisers  get  in  the  combined  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  issues  a  circulation  of  1,316,682 
at  a  cost  of  $1.98287  a  line. 

In  QUALITY,  Advertisers  get  as  prosperous  a  clientele 
as  can  be  had  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

And  this  clientele  has  ready  money  to  spend  not  only 
for  necessities,  but  for  every  imaginable  luxury. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Publishers  spend  over  $7,000,000 
annually  for  white  paper  alone.  In  Ohio,  newspapers  are 
kept  up  to  the  mark. 

They  are  taken  in  the  home  and  ‘‘  ¥¥  ¥ 

read  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  by 
every  reading  member  of  the  family— 
never  skimmed  over  and  cast  aside  in  m  1 W  I 
the  cars  or  on  the  highway.  ^  m 

Capacity  to  Realize  the  Propitious  Moment  Is 
the  Capacity  That  Takes  to  Sure  Success 
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Akron  Be«con>JournaJ 

. . . (E) 

32,807 

21,517 

.04 

.04 

Dayton  New* . 

...(E) 

36,652 

.055 

.055 

Akron  Time* . 

.03 

.03 

Dayton  News  . 

. . . (S) 

28,216 

.035 

.035 

Athens  Daily  Messenger 

8,115 

.02 

.02 

Lima  Daily  News . 

(EAS) 

11,710 

.0265 

.0207 

Canton  News . 

. . . . (E) 

13,636 

.03 

.03 

Lima  Republican  Gazette  . 

(M&S) 

10,008 

.0143 

.0143 

Canton  News . 

9,571 

.03 

.03 

Marion  Daily  Star  . 

...(E) 

9,664 

.02 

.02 

1  ChilUcothe  News-Advertiser . 

3,055 

.00714 

.00857 

Newark  American-Tribune 

..(E) 

6,380 
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.0128 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c. 

. .  (M&S) 

55,504 
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Piqua  Daily  Call . 

...(E) 
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.0115 

*CleTeland  News . 

....(E) 
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Portsmouth  Daily  Time* 

...(E) 
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*  Cleveland  News-Leader 

. . .  . (S) 
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.19 

Springfield  News . 
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13,550 

.025 

.025 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

. . . .  (M) 

182,552 

.24 

.24 

Toledo  Blade . 

...(E) 

81,897 

.15 

.13 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

. (S) 

205,825 

.27 

.27 

Youngstown  Telegram 

...(E) 

21,735 

.05 

.05 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  . . 

. (E) 

81,656 

.115 

.105 

Youngstown  Vindicator  . . 

...(E) 

23,685 

.05 

.05 

Columbus  Dispatch 

(S) 

71,164 

.115 

.105 

Youngstown  Vindicator  .  . 

. . . (S) 

19,065 

.05 

.05 

1  Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  (M) 
1  Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  (S) 

J  54,195 

.10 

.09 

Zanesville  Signal  . 

...(E) 

11,809 

.025 

.025 

1  *A.  B.  C.  statement. 

average  18  months,  ending  April  1,  1918. 

Others  are  Government  statements  October 

1,  1918. 
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Editor  Publisher  for  February  8,  1919 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin’' 


Showing  the  effect  the  habit 
of  the  individual  has  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  J.  C.  Chevalier,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Theatre  Program 
Advertising  Co.,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  on  Jan.  22,  said: 

“Living  conditions  affect  ad¬ 
vertising.  New  York  is  built  on 
an  island,  and  it  can’t  grow  out 
— it  can  only  grow  up.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  majority  of  people 
of  New  York  live  in  apartments. 
You  wouldn’t  call  New  York  a 
home  city,  as  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  are  home  cities. 

“We  are  often  asked  why  it  is 
that  New  York  has  so  many 
theatres.  It  is  because  New 
Yorkers  go  out  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  and  spend  their  leisure 
hours  in  entertainment  away  from 
the  home,  and  they,  spend  it  in 
large  part  at  the  playhouse.  They 
entertain  their  friends  with 
theatre  parties.  There  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  entertaining  done 
in  the  home. 

“Philadelphia  has  an  evening 
newspaper — ‘The  Bulletin’ — that 
has  circulation  of  450,000  in  a 
city  that  has  only  a  million  and 
a  half  population.  This  is  a  large 
circulation  per  capita.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
one  out  of  every  three  persons  in 
Philadelphia  reads  this  news¬ 
paper.  They  spend  more  of  their 
leisure  time  in  reading  than  we  in 
New  York  do.  It  indicates  that 
the  paper  is  not  only  very  general¬ 
ly  read,  but  also  that  it  is  very 
thoroughly  read. 

“In  New  York  there  is  no  one 

I  newspaper  that  comes  anywhere 
near  so  thoroughly  blanketing  the 
population.  The  largest  news¬ 
paper  drculation  in  New  York  is 
300,000.  The  population  is  6 
million. 

“Philadelphia  is  a  home  city. 
New  York  is  not.  'I'hat  is  the 
difference.” 


Lent  Begins  March  5th 

Philadelphia’s  400,000  homes  will  be  vast 
consumers  of  cereals,  spaghetti  and  macaroni, 
biscuits  and  cakes,  dairy  products,  canned 
fish,  fru  ts  and  vegetables. 

Have  you  introduced  your  products  to 
Philadelphians?  ^ 

Dominate 

Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost 
(where  there  is  a  large  fixed  demand  with 
easy  distribution)  by  concentrating  in  the 
newspaper  nearly  everybody  reads— 

I 

The  Bulletin 

Net  Paid  Average  /I  /I  T\  CI[  /j  T\  Copies 
for  January  ^  ^  a  Day 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  which  prints  its  circu¬ 
lation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

■  No  prize,  premium,  coujx)!!  or  other  artificial  circulation  stimulation 
methods  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  circulation  figures  have  always  been  on  a 
net  basis;  all  damaged,  unsold  and  free  copies  are  omitted. 
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FOR  N.  Y.  TIMES  jjy  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE  ^^s  IN  Canada 


Adolph  S.  Ochs  Refutes  O’Leary’s  Charge 
That  Paper  Advocates  Cause  of 
Britain,  Declaring  Its  Policy 
Purely  American 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  principal  owner  of 
the  New  York  Times,  was  a  witness  in 
the  trial  of  Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary  in  the 
Federal  Court  on  a  charge  of  violating 
the  Espionage  Act.  O’Leary  had  charged 
in  his  magazine,  Bull,  that  the  Times 
was  controlled  by  British  interests,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
presented  only  the  British  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Ochs  denied  on  the  stand  that 
the  Times  was  now,  or  had  been  at  any 
time  since  the  war  began,  controlled  by 
Britl.sh  interests.  He  testified  that  he  is 
pre.sldent  of  the  publication  and  that  he 
owns  54  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  la  owned  by 
Americans. 

Cro.ss-examlned  by  O’Leary,  Mr.  Ochs 
.said  he  had  met  Lord  Northcliffe  fre¬ 
quently,  but  had  never  discussed  with 
him  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Times. 
He  .said,  also,  that  on  August  2,  1914, 
there  arose  between  Lord  Northcliffe 
and  the  New  York  Times  a  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  that  since  that  time  the  New 
York  Times  had  had  no  relations  with 
TiOrd  Northcliffe  of  any  kind. 

0’I.ieary  then  asked  the  witness  about 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Time.s,  and  which  Mr.  Ochs  declared 
he  could  not  recall. 

Stands  for  America  First 

“Don’t  you  know  that  was  written  to 
get  Americans  to  believe  that  England 
was  right,  and  that  the  American  atti¬ 
tude  was  whimpering  and  wrong?" 
asked  O’Leary. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  the  conclusion  you 
draw,”  responded  Mr.  Ochs.  "The  New 
York  Times  stands  first  for  America.  I 
re.sent  the  .suggestion  thiit  the  Times  is 
in  .sympathy  with  England  In  anything 
that  is  agaln.st  the  United  States.” 

O’Leary  then  asked  the  wltne.ss  a 
score  of  que.stlons  about  the  business 
relations  of  the  Times  with  Canadian 
paper  mills  and  British  subjects  who  at 
times  were  employed  on  his  newspaper. 

It  developed  that  the  Government  had 
subprenaed  the  proprietors  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  the  New  Orleans 
Time.s-Picayune,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  Denver  Po.st, 
the  Springfield  Republican  and  the 
Providence  Journal  to  refute  articles 
published  by  O’Leary  in  the  Bull  that 
those  newspapers  were  controlled  by 
Britl.sh  Interest.s.  On  objection  by 
0'T.,eary,  Judge  A.  N.  Hand  ruled  their 
testimony  was  not  necessary. 

The  trial  continues. 

Karl  H.  Wiegand  has  been  engaged  to 
represent  the  New  York  Sun  In  Ger¬ 
many.  He  formerly  represented  the 
New  York  World,  the  United  Press  and 
the  International  News  Service  under 
the  name  of  Von  Wiegand.  Hal  O’Flab- 
erty  has  been  discharged  from  the  avia¬ 
tion  service  and  is  now  represenlng  the 
Sun  In  London. 


Conditions  in  Many  Sections  Growing  Worse  Since  Ending  of 
War,  and  Pronounced  Intolerable — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Submits  Many  Complaints  to  Mr.  Burleson 

Editor  &  publisher  has  submitted  to  Po.stma.ster-Gencral  Burle.son  a 
digest  of  more  than  fifty  letters  from  publi.shers  and  managers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  outlining  their  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  delivery  service 
through  the  maiis. 

These  letters — and  others  reaching  us  every  day — are  in  response  to  Editor  & 
PuBusHESt’s  request  for  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  second-cla.ss 
mail  service.  They  come  from  newspapers  in  every  section,  and  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion. 

Southern  Editors  Outspoken  in  Criticism 

The  letters  .show  that,  in  a  few  in-  W.  H.  Harrington,  circulation  mana- 
stances,  publishers  find  improvement  in  ger,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 
the  service  within  recent  weeks;  but  in  “Conditions  fhr  from  satisfactory, 
the  great  majority  of  instances  the  re- 


Local  officials  not  at  fault. 


ports  indicate  that  conditions  are  even  partly  due  to  readjustment  of  railroad 
worse  than  during  the  active  period  of  .schedules  without  regard  to  connec- 
the  war.  Some  of  the  most  emphatic  tions  at  junction  points.  Packages  are 
exprcs.sions  of  disgust  with  the  present  carried  past  their  de.stination ;  “inside” 
inefficiency  of  the  second-class  mail  and  “out.side”  mail  mixed.  Seriou.s 
service  come  from  publishers  in  the  lo.sses  from  failure  to  deliver  news- 
South— supporters  of  the  Administra-  dealers’  and  agents’  bundles  on  time, 
tion.  This  fact  establishes  the  non-  Condition  national,  not  local;  must  be 


partisan  character  of  the  complaints. 

The  conviction  is  quite  general  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  a  continuation 
of  the  poor  service  rendered  during  the 
war  period.  Newspaper  mail  is  a  “per- 


hndled  from  Wa.shington.” 

J.  W.  Hay.s,  Memphis  ('.onmiereial 
Appeal : 

“Conditions  still  bad.  If  Government 


ishable  commodity,”  and  to  make  the  could  arrange  to  have  transfer  of  sec- 
prompt  delivery  of  this  mall  practically  ond-class  matter  made  between  junction 
impossible  Is  to  cripple  the  business  of  points  Instead  of  having  the  mail  go 
the  newspapers  as  well  as  to  seriously  through  the  post  ofilce  delays  would  be 
inconvenience  the  i)eople  generally.  avoided.  At  certain  junction  points  wo 

Brief  summaries  of  some  of  the  com-  have  offered  to  .stand  the  expense  of 


plaints  submitted  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  follow: 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution: 

“Inefficiency  and  Inadequacy  of  pos¬ 
tal  service  amounts  almost  to  national 
scandal.  We  will  never  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  mail  service  as  long  as  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  operated  on 
the  basis  of  showing  a  profit  at  the  ex- 
pcn.se  of  efficiency.  The  pre.sent  method 
of  operation  of  the  Railway  Mall  Serv¬ 
ice  is  costing  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.” 

F,  C.  Bell,  Savannah  Morning  News: 

“More  complaints  about  inefficient 
mall  service  than  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  .  .  .  Service  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  former  efficiency.” 

T.  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh  Press: 

“Never  had  so  many  complaints  as 
recently  from  subscriber.s,  advertisers, 
correspondents  and  the  public  generally 
on  bad  mall  service.  Conditions  toler¬ 
ated  during  active  period  of  war  as  un¬ 
avoidable,  but  since  .signing  the  armis¬ 
tice  little,  if  any.  Improvement.” 

C.  R.  Sutphen,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch: 

“Complaints  of  irregularity  of  rail¬ 
road  service  Increa.slng  rather  than  di¬ 
minishing.  Railroads  fail  to  run  trains 
anywhere  near  .schedule,  missing  con¬ 
nections.  Employees  fall  to  attend  to 
delivery  at  proper  stations.” 


making  certain  transfers  ourselve.s,  but 
this  whs  denied  us.” 

E.  P.  Call,  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce: 

“Our  troubles  with  mall  delivery  are 
.serious  and  of  long  standing.  Remedy 
— more  efficiency  near  the  top.” 

Robert  B.  McClean,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post: 

“Complains  .speclficallv  of  .service  on 
Phila.  &  Norfolk  R.  P.  O.  train  497,  leav¬ 
ing  New  York  at  9  P.  M.  Numerous 
complaints  of  delayed  deliveries  from 
Norfolk  and  Old  Point  Comfort.” 

W,  W.  Beatty,  manager  State  circula¬ 
tion,  Detroit  News: 

“Many  complaints  from  agents  who 
receive  their  papers  by  outside  mail 
.  .  ,  majority  from  places  where 
route  covers  a  transfer  point.  Suggests 
that  such  packages  be  listed  and 
checkked  by  the  messenger.” 

Elmer  S.  Huhbell,  Bridgeport  Post: 

“Complaints  from  adverfi.sers  and 
agents  daily.  Dl.s.satisfied  ,po.stal  em¬ 
ployees  because  of  s.»lary  reductions; 
railway  mail  employee.s.  overworked  be¬ 
cause  of  Inefficient  help,  cannot  give 
adequate  service.  Attempt  to  economize 
at  expense  of  efficiency  at  bottom  of 
trouble.” 

(Continued  on  Page  6.) 


Troublesome  Regulation  of  Dominion 
Post  Office  Department  Amended  After 
Long  Fight  by  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion-Other  Changes  Hoped  For 

Toronto,  February  4. — The  regulations 
of  the  Canadian  Post  Office  Department 
forbidding  the  insertion  of  double-page 
spread  advertisements  in  publications 
enjoying  second-cla.ss  mailing  privileges 
without  penalties  has  been  abrogated. 
The  department,  under  date  January  28, 
1919,  de.spatched  to  all  postma-sters  In 
Canada  the  following  ruling: 

Section  52,  page  18  of  the  Official 
Postal  Guide  for  1918,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  paragraphs  in  re¬ 
gard  to  double-page  “spread”  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

This  does  away  with  the  special 
rate  of  postage  and  the  special 
regulation  governing  double-page 
“spread”  advertisements. 

Could  Not  Run  Tabular  Matter 
The  regulations  up  to  now  have  re¬ 
quired  that  all  pages  should  be  the  same 
in  .size,  form,  and  make-up.  This  ap¬ 
plied  to  both  editorial  and  adverlisiqg 
pages  and  forbade  the  running  of  rules, 
illu.strations,  and  reading  matter  l)e- 
yond  the  gutter  margins  or  acro.ss  the 
gutter.  Furthermore,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  tran.sgression  if  the  headline  or 
reading  matter  crossed  a  page. 

The  rules  that  have  been  in  existence 
for  years  proved  very  vexatious  to  pub¬ 
lishers.  They  were  construed  .os  for¬ 
bidding  the  running  of  tabular  matter, 
advertisements  or  illustrations  the  long 
way  of  the  page  or  obliquely.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  In  the  case  of  tabular  matter  and 
illustrations  and  In  the  case  of  certain 
advertisements,  the  only  practical  way 
was  to  run  the  matter  the  long  way  of 
the  page  or  across  fhe  page. 

For  many  years  publishers  singly  and 
collectively,  through  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  have  endeavored  to  have 
the  offensive  regulations  either  amended 
or  deleted. 

Have  Not  Changed 

The  regulations  have  not  been  amend¬ 
ed  so  far  In  reference  to  the  size,  form, 
and  make-up  of  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  The  publishers  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
regulations  will  be  modified  to  permit 
news  and  advertising  pages  to  vary  in 
form  and  make-up,  but  the  publishers 
are  not  seeking  permission  to  vary  page 
sizes. 

American  magazines  having  second 
class  mailing  privileges  in  Canada  are 
commonly  sent  In  bulk  by  express  to 
the  nearest  Canadian  central  post  office, 
such  as  Halifax,  St.  John,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  to 
be  di.stributcd  from  these  centre.s.  When 
an  American  magazine  had  a  double- 
page  spread  advertisement  it  was  penal¬ 
ized  in  the  same  manner  as  were  Cana¬ 
dian  publications  and  this  was  both  irri¬ 
tating  and  co.stly  to  American  publishers 
and  highly  offensive  to  circulation  man- 
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Editor  ^  Publisher  for  February  8 , 1919 


ADVERTISING  COSTS  IN  COVERING 
MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

Tables  of  Facts,  Printed  on  Opposite  Page,  Afford  Convenient 
Analysis  of  Groups  of  States  Comprising  Eight 
Natural  Units  for  Distribution 

THK  information  as  to  rates  and  circulations  of  all  Knglisb  language  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United,  which  has  been  featured  in  recent  issues  of 
KoiTOR  Sc.  PuBLisHEic.  has  drawn  attention  in  a  more  convincing  way  than 
has  ever  before  been  done  to  the  low'  cost  of  newspaper  advertising. 

We  have  come  to  the  time  when  “general  publicity”  does  not  appeal  to  the 
shrewd  manufacturer.  Nowadays  he  thinks  of  advertising  in  terms  of  markets. 
He  links  up  his  distribution  and  his  advertising,  if  his  product  is  on  sale  in  a 
market  territorj’  comprising  three  States  and  not  elsewhere,  he  localizes  his 
advertising  accordingly. 

For  Localized  National  Adoertising 


Thus  the  national  advertiser  is  en¬ 
abled  to  expand  his  markets  systemati¬ 
cally,  using  newspapers  which  reach  the 
l»eople  served  by  his  dealers.  He  does 
not  buy  waste  circulation  at  ail.  He 
makes  every  dollar  of  his  appropriation 
count  for  sales. 

Kditor  &  PfBLiSHisR  originated  the 
"Territorial  Plan”  of  selling  newspa- 
tier  advertising  space  through  promo¬ 
tion  advertising  by  groups  of  dominant 
new.spapers  in  such  territories.  And 
this  plan  has  grown,  year  by  year,  un¬ 
til  it  now  includes  that  part  of  the 
United  States  lying  east  of  the  Misssis- 
sippi,  eastern  Canada  and  some  trans- 
Mississippi  States.  This  advertising  has 
l«-en  of  tremendous  informative  value 
to  national  advertisers,  and  is  kept  on 
Hie  by  many  of  the  space  buyers  for 
reference. 

The  State  is  the  natural  market  unit. 
Hy  reference  to  the  statistical  table 
printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  Jan¬ 
uary  18  an  advertiser  may  learn  at  s 
glance  the  following  facts  about  any 
State  in  the  Union:  Population;  num- 
l»er  of  dailies,  morning,  evening,  Sun¬ 
day;  total  net  circulations,  morning, 
evening,  Sunday;  minimum  agate  line 
advertising  rates,  morning,  evening, 
Sunday,  for  all  dailies  in  such  State; 
I)er  cent,  of  quoted  circulation  attested 
by  A.  B.  C.  He  may  thus  figure  cost 
of  State  advertising  campaigns  where 
every  daily  paper  is  used  or  where 
every  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  is  used. 

If  the  advertiser  desires  to  use  only 
certain  papers  In  a  territory  he  may 
quickly  estimate  the  cost  by  selecting 
his  mediums  from  the  complete  list 
printed  In  the  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
IJSHER  for  January  11,  In  which  the 
rates  of  individual  newspapers  were 
stated;  or,  better  still,  through  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  selected  lists  In  our  terri¬ 
torial  advertisementa 

If  the  national  advertiser  desires  to 
estimate  campaigns  on  a  basis  of  what 
may  be  termed  MAJOR  MARKETS, 
the  statistical  table  presented  on  the 
opposite  page  of  this  issue  of  Editor  & 
PfBUSHER  will  give  him  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  seeka  Here  the  country  ha« 
lieen  divided  into  eight  groups  of 
States! — natural  market  groups  for  large 
distributers. 

The  national  advertiser  may  visualize 
by  a  study  of  this  table  the  compara¬ 
tive  co.sts  and  possibilities  of  campaigns 
in  various  .sections  of  the  country.  He 
may  compare  the  costs  of  advertising  in 
all  of  the  newspapers,  morning  and 
evening,  of  ten  we.stern  States,  with  a 
population  of  8,661,760,  whose  318 
newrspapers  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,7^2,882  copies  and  a  total 
minimum  line  rate  of  17,64,  with  the 
cost  of  covering,  for  example,  New 


York  and  New  Jersey.  These  States 
have  a  total  population  of  13,727,360. 
Morning  and  evening  newspapers  total 
132,  with  total  circulation  of  5,175,848. 
To  use  all  of  these  newspapers  would 
cost  $11.29  per  line. 

A  double  column  ad,  fifty  lines  deep, 
running  every  other  day  for  a  year  in 
the  318  morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  ten  western  States,  reach¬ 
ing  2,742,882  readers  156  times,  would 
cost  $119,204.  The  same  space — 100 
lines — used  every  other  day  tor  one 
year  in  the  192  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  reaching  their  5,175,848  readers 
156  times,  would  cost  $176,124. 

If  the  110  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
ten  western  States  were  used,  with  thi» 
same  space  of  100  lines  in  each  issue 
for  a  year,  reaching  their  1,821,728  read¬ 
ers  fifty-two  times,  the  cost  would  be 
$20,956.  The  same  campaign  in  the 
thirty-four  Sunday  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  with  their  total 
circulation  of  3,197,517,  would  cost  $26,- 
208.  I  >  4' 

Taking  the  whole  country  into  con¬ 
sideration,  we  find  that  a  copy  of  a 
morning  or  an  evening  newspaper  is 
printed  every  day  for  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  our  people.  This 
indicates  the  "blanket”  way  in  which 
the  country  can  be  covered  by  the  use 
of  dailies  alone.  It  means  that  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  reach 
every  literate  family  in  the  country. 

In  the  Southern  group  the  ratio  of 
circulations  to  population  is  smaller 
than  in  other  sections,  but  if  the  figures 
of  white  population  were  available  the 
latio  would  doubtless  vary  but  little 
from  the  general  average. 

To  cover  the  six  New  England  States, 
using  the  155  morning  and  evening 
newspaper.s,  carrying  a  100-line  ad  for 
156  l.ssues  in  all,  thus  getting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  2,945,059  readers  every 
other  day  for  a  year,  would  cost  $88,- 
952. 

There  are  twenty-two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  New  England,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  1,486,189.  An  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  100  lines  In  every  issue 
of  these  Sunday  papers  for  one  year 
would  cost  $6,084. 

National  advertisers  will  find  the 
tabulation  of  data  in  this  issue  par¬ 
ticularly  u.seful  in  computing  costs  of 
territorial  advertising  campaigns  in 
which  all  daily  new.spapers  In  such  ter¬ 
ritories  are  to  be  utilized.  At  the  same 
time  it  affords  the  information  on 
which  quick  computations  may  be  made 
as  to  costs  of  campaigns  in  one  or  more 
States. 

The  circulation  figures  quoted  are,  for 
the  most  part,  A.  B.  C.  figures  as  nf 
October  1,  1918;  the  adverti.slng  rates 
have  been  corrected  to  January  1,  1919. 


The  519  morning  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  an  average  circu¬ 
lation  of  19,790  copies  per  day;  the  1,647 
evening  newspapers  average  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,143  copies  per  day;  the  503 
Sunday  newspapers  average  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  31,921  copies  per  Sunday. 

The  average  cost  per  agate  line  per 
thousand  of  circulation  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  is  as  follows: 

Morning  Evening  SSunday 

$.00187018  $.0023091  $.0016697 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  space 
buying  that  the  rate  per  thousand  of 
circulation  is  lower  in  newspapers  of 
large  circulation  than  in  the  so-called 
smaller  dailies.  This  fact  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  foregoing  comparative  fig¬ 
ures.  Sunday  newspapers,  with  the 
highest  average  of  circulation,  offer  the 
lowest  line  rate  per  thousand.  The 
evening  newspapers,  outnumbering  the 
morning  issues  about  three  to  one, 
necessarily  include  many  papers  of 
small  circulation — yet,  of  course,  cover¬ 
ing  indispensable  territories — and  the 
average  rate  per  line  per  thousand  of 
circulation  is  higher  than  the  averag* 
rate  per  line  of  the  morning  or  Sunday 
papers. 


MANY  PUBLISHERS  SCORE 
MAIL  SERVICE 


(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Dayton  News: 

Number  of  mail  trains  were  taken 
off.  One,  a  B.  &  O.  train  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  Toledo,  caused  trouble  for  every 
newspaper  in  SPouthem  Ohio.  Many 
l  ad  to  use  autos  to  make  connections. 
The  News  stopped  promotion  on  rural 
routes.  Recently,  slight  Improvement 
in  conditions. 

E.  J.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron  Times- 
Herald : 

Troubles  diminishing.  If  Post  Office 
I>epartment  could  realize  that  people 
often  care  more  for  the  prompt  delivery 
of  dally  paper  than  of  letters  it  might 
help. 

E.  H.  Mills,  Gloversville  Leader-Re¬ 
publican  : 

Troubles  many.  Subscribers  get  pa¬ 
pers  of  several  days  all  in  a  bunch; 
others  miss  some  oi  them  entirely. 
Trouble  causes  loss  of  subscribers  con¬ 
stantly. 

J.  L.  Sturtevant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald  : 

Service  particularly  poor  during  win¬ 
ter.  Reason:  shortage  of  help  in  rail¬ 
way  mail  department,  due  to  effort  to¬ 
ward  economy. 

W.  W.  Holland,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald: 

Mail  service  unsatisfactory  for  pa.st 
two  years,  due  in  part  to  location  of 
army  camps  in  that  section  and  con.se- 
quent  congestion. 

Business  Manager,  Hoboken  (N.  J.) 
Observer: 

All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  mail 
.«^r\ice  is  simply  ROTTEN. 

F,  L.  Weede,  Erie  (Pa.)  Herald: 

More  or  less  trouble  for  more  than 

two  years.  Packages  carried  past  desti¬ 
nation;  also  Inefficient  local  handlers 
(men  who  put  mall  bags  on  board 
trains). 

E.  T.  McNeeley,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Journal-News: 

The  general  inefficiency  of  postal 
service  in  handling  second-class  mail 
since  Government  has  taken  over  rail¬ 
roads  has  been  so  bad  that  we  would 


not  know  where  to  begin  to  describe 
its  defects.  It  is  simply  ‘rotten’  from 
top  to  bottom.”  Suggests  employment 
of  returning  soldiers  to  relieve  shortage 
of  men  in  mail  service. 

D.  W.  Grandon,  Sterling  (Ill.)  Ga¬ 
zette: 

Constant  round  of  complaints  from 
subscribers  and  ad  agencies.”  Even 
papers  sent  under  first-class  postage 
fail  to  reach  advertisers.  Has  heard 
same  complaint  from  many  newspaper 
men. 

H.  W.  Lee,  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star: 

Constantly  in  receipt  of  complaints.” 
Suggests  that  R.  P.  D.  carriers  should 
be  held  until  arrival  of  first  mall  in 
morning  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
depart  with  mall  received  previous  day. 

William  Horlick,  Racine  Journal- 
News: 

Complaints  of  the  usual  kind  from 
subscribers — delayed  papers  arriving  lu 
bunches  or  not  at  all,  etc.  Thinks  ef¬ 
fort  for  economy  in  department  the 
cause  of  inefficient  service. 

J-  T.  Hanrahan,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune : 

Worst  ever  during  past  eighteen 
months  or  more.”  Rural  route  service 
“next  to  nothing.”  Routes  undelivered 
ten  or  twelve  days  at  a  time.  Local 
.service  inefficient.  Handlers  at  depots 
careless. 

L.  T.  Kohl,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune: 

‘Extreme  difficulties  all  the  time 
.  .  .  mail  clerks  throw  oft  wrong 
bundles  at  stations,  even  though  plainly 
addressed  .  .  .  subscribers  fail  to 
get  papers  mailed  in  single  wrappers.” 

T.  N.  Patterson,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post- 
Telegram: 

"Continual  and  bitter  complaints  from 
subscribers  who  fail  to  get  their  papers 
and  at  other  times  get  them  in 
bunches.”  Advertisers  miss  checking 
copies,  causing  delay  and  actual  loss. 
"At  same  time  we  are  getting  requests 
from  many  of  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments  for  publicity  designed  to  help 
them  in  their  work.  Seems  that  we 
should  at  least  be  given  the  service  we 
pay  for  when  we  are  asked  to  do  so 
much  for  the  Government  without  com- 
pen.sation.” 

H.  A.  Fry,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Journal: 

"Through  trains  are  running  for  the 
lieneflt  of  the  big  cities,  which  causes 
the  evening  papers  to  leave  here  too 
late  for  distribution  the  same  night  in 
cities  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles 
away,” 

W.  S.  Britton,  circulation  manager. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  American: 

“Great  deal  of  trouble,  due  to  lack 
of  cooperation.  If  complaint  la  made 
we  get  back  a  dozen  red  tape  slips  at¬ 
tached  to  same,  stating  that  we  send 
the  paper  every  other  day  instead  of 
every  day,  etc.,  which,  of  course,  never 
happens.” 

William  V.  Jones,  Utica  Press: 

Some  improvement  noticeable.  Con- 
.slderable  difficulty  getting  regular  de¬ 
livery  at  distant  points.”  Changed 
train  schedules  make  great  difficulties 
for  morning  paper  In  getting  connec¬ 
tions.  Several  examples  noted, 

Hugh  B,  Kennedy,  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister: 

“Endless  trouble  during  past  two 
years.  Conditions  got  so  chaotic  that 
we  felt  it  was  hopeless  to  make  any 
complaint  whatever  to  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  During  past  six  months  we 
have  been  averaging  from  thirty  to 
(Continued  on  Page  31.) 
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Territorial  Newspaper  Markets  Arranged  for  Advertisers 

Editor  &  Publish kr’s  analysis  of  these  data  for  national  adA’ertisers  will  lie  fonnd  on  ojiposite  page. 


1  MARKETS 

Niimht'r  of  English 

TOTAL 

! 

MINIMUM  AGATE  LINE 

Number  Total 

Sunday  Min. 

A 

u  r 

WESTERN 

Population 

IJingiiaKe  Dallies 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

SPACE  RATE 

Sunday  Sunday 

.\Rate  Line 

CIRCTJLATION 

Morn. 

Kve. 

Total 

Morning 

Kvening 

Total 

Morning 

Evening 

Total 

Papers 

Circulation 

Space  Rate 

Daily 

Sunday 

1  California. . 

3,119,412 

48 

96 

144 

497,1.54 

853,672 

1,3S0,82< 

$1.33^4299 

$2.2603761 

$3.5928060 

43 

878,175 

.$1.7450  441 

1,000,060 

838,373 

2  Washington. 

1,680,578 

11 

•23 

34 

136349 

315,105 

451,454 

.360714.5 

.6923146 

1.0530291 

14 

280,007 

.0197145 

374,030 

262’450 

3  Colorado. . . . 

1,014481 

9 

29 

38 

54339 

242,U9 

2^,M8 

.2^42858 

.5661777 

.7904635 

11 

233,457 

.4592878 

223,7:10 

219396 

4  Oregon . 

888443 

« 

30 

8838:1 

175319 

2«4,102 

.2192860 

.4413552 

.6606412 

10 

178,.519 

.3014289 

227,128 

105300 

5  Montana. . . . 

488476 

n 

7 

18 

68,849 

33,998 

102,847 

.2703574 

.1346429 

.4050003 

11 

83,500 

.3228574 

71,897 

57'730 

6  Utah . 

453,848 

3 

4 

t 

7 

61,1.5.3 

79,012 

140,165 

.1314286 

.1990858 

.3305144 

3 

85,015 

.1014280 

100341 

08;U4 

7  Idaho . 

481,768 

7 

11 

24369 

22,1.55 

46324 

.0914286 

.0992859 

.1907145 

.t 

35,439 

.1214280 

17,551 

10,505 

8  Arizona . 

272,034 

7 

12 

19 

24,04:1 

27,769 

51,812 

.1437145 

.2057148 

J514293 

7 

24,940 

.1457140 

21,994 

10,072 

9  W  yoming. . . 

190480 

3 

4 

7 

9,575 

12,8.36 

22,411 

.0464-287 

.0642859 

.1107146 

3 

9,575 

.0404287 

4,982 

10  Nevada . 

114,742 

» 

7 

10 

7,o:i5 

9,018 

16,053 

.0478572 

.1085717 

.1564289 

3 

7,0:i5 

.0478572 

4,.560 

Total . 

8,881,760 

107 

211 

318 

971,649 

l,7713:il 

2,742,882 

2.8699312 

4.7718106 

7.6417418 

no 

1,821,728 

4.0317904 

2,040,879 

1,6:18,682 

SOUTHERN  1 

1 

1  Georgia . 

2.935,617  1  8 

20 

28 

12*3,49:1 

212,402 

335,895 

.2585716 

.452,5003 

.7110719 

14 

345,085 

.5853574 

.103,534 

3.35139 

2  N.  Carolina. 

2,488,025 

9 

24 

33 

89,882 

81,011 

170,893 

.2114286 

.3028581 

.5142867 

13 

130,478 

.3204280 

114,412 

102399 

3  Kentucky . . . 

2,408,574 

11 

19 

30 

145,617 

182,208 

327,825 

.2957146 

.4262291 

.7219437 

10 

164,80:i 

.3280574 

2.55,572 

150,03:1 

4  Tennessee. . . 

2421453 

(> 

12 

18 

194,48.5 

219371 

413,756 

.2757143 

.3122859 

.5880002 

6 

259,595 

.435 

302,455 

231,983 

5  Alabacna. . . . 

2495470 

3 

20 

23 

71,768 

167,486 

239354 

.14 

.4021434 

.5421434 

n 

175,394 

.4082145 

197,1.34 

165,874 

6  \  irginia. . . . 

2434,030 

12 

19 

31 

141,585 

229,061 

370,646 

.3299288 

.4206432 

.7505720 

n 

100,450 

.3777858 

245,783 

129312 

7  Mississippi. . 

2,001,468 

4 

11 

15 

1530.5 

29,813 

45,018 

.07 

.1385717 

.2085717 

0 

18,225 

.12 

16,068 

16,785 

8  Louisiana. . . 

1,884,778 

14 

17 

92,093 

148347 

240,440 

.1657143 

.5920363 

.7577506 

6 

252,479 

.4471429 

217333 

245319 

9  S.  Carolina . . 

1,880,934 

.5 

10 

15 

62,707 

53374 

116,081 

.14 

.1800002 

.3200002 

6 

70,482 

.185 

102,949 

77,175 

10  Florida . 

938,877 

16 

29 

65,159 

.57,4.36 

122,595 

.2587056 

.2571004 

.5158060 

11 

82,185 

.2579002 

77,744 

07,190 

Total . 

21448,824 

74 

165 

239 

1,001,994 

ljt8(),40» 

2,382,403 

2.14.57778 

3.4843686 

5.6301464 

94 

1,071,182 

3.470881)8 

1,892.884 

1,521,109 

CENTRAL 

. . 1 

1  Illinois . 

8417,734 

22 

109 

131 

1,144,004 

1,100,6:15 

2,244,639 

1.1536718 

2.9974918 

4.1511636 

24 

1387,020 

1.5500084 

1,949,344 

1,782,612  1 

2  Ohio . 

5473414 

2(i 

125 

151 

472,120 

1,739,0.56 

2311.176 

.9775 

4.1877295 

5.1652295 

22 

737,142 

1.2832140 

908,280 

.504,629 

3  Michigan. . . . 

3,133,878 

fi 

56 

62 

196,075 

787, 04:1 

983,118 

.2985716 

1.43143 

1.7300016 

11 

446,93:{ 

.0571429 

815,915 

390,980 

4  Indiana . 

2454,187 

24 

no 

134 

282,672 

563,942 

846,614 

.5281076 

1.532253.3 

2.0603609 

10 

209314 

.5182145 

597,927 

261385 

5  W’isconsin . . . 

2453483 

4 

46 

50 

52,048 

404,107 

456,155 

.0917859 

.9410716 

1.0328575 

7 

197,191 

.3539287 

381,604 

195,949 

6  Iowa . 

2424,771 

10 

42 

52 

149,973 

481,402 

631375 

.2660715 

.9483580 

1.2144295 

11 

242309 

.5089280 

534,869 

180,099 

Total _ _ _ _ 

22458,147 

92 

488 

580 

2396,892 

5,076,185 

7,373,077 

3.3157084 

12.0383342 

15.3540426 

91 

:1380,409 

4.8774297 

5,187,939 

3315,654 

NORTHWESTERN 

1  ”  “ 

.. 

1  Missouri. . . . 

3,448,498 

15 

62 

77 

603,084 

954359 

1,557343 

.8796430 

1.5573231 

2.4369661 

20 

1,090,247 

I.:i4 

1,417,870 

1,077,932 

2  Minnesota. . . 

2443487 

8 

3.5 

43 

169,159 

.507374 

676,433 

.2421644 

.9546223 

1.1967867 

7 

410,494 

.5007144 

611,742 

414,742 

3  Kansas . 

1,874,195 

11 

57 

68 

124,601 

910,580 

335,181 

.2914287 

.7432163 

1.0346450 

11 

131,0/57 

.3057144 

214,850 

10233.5 

4  Nebraska. . . 

1491477 

7 

18 

25 

118,554 

267.8.39 

386,393 

.1528573 

.5387141 

.6915717 

7 

224,791 

.4057144 

322,016 

219,188 

5  N;  Dakota. . 

791,437 

3 

9 

12 

27,008 

32,096 

59,104 

.0725 

.1432144 

.2157144 

2 

20320 

.09 

47,651 

26320 

6  S.  Dakota . . . 

735,434 

7 

12 

19 

223^ 

:12,897 

55351 

.1164287 

.1416289 

.2580576 

0 

22,476 

.1004287 

32,915 

19,558 

Total . 

10,484,728 

51 

193 

244 

1,065390 

2,004,945 

3,070305 

1.7550221 

4.0787194 

5.8337415 

53 

1,917,984 

2.8085719 

2,047,644 

1,859,975 

SOUTHWESTERN 

L.  ..  _ 

1  Texas . 

4,601479 

31 

71 

102 

294,124 

.500,787 

794311 

.8492865 

.9621161 

1.8114026 

41 

549,788 

1.3557438 

356,098 

343,987 

2  Oklahoma . . . 

2477,629 

14 

44 

58 

1.39,828 

215,706 

355,534 

.3.a35716 

.4728299 

.8064015 

21 

181,743 

.5480044 

198,542 

134,195 

3  Arkansas. . . 

1,792,965 

4 

24 

28 

57,80.5 

71,851 

129,656 

.1114286 

.2967866 

.4082152 

5 

88,198 

.1564280 

88,411 

85,171 

4  New  Mexico 

437,015 

> 

6 

7 

7,735 

11390 

19,095 

.025 

.0771431 

.1021431 

1 

7,735 

.025 

Total . 

9408,888 

50 

145 

195 

499,492 

799,704 

1399,196 

1.3192867 

1.8088757 

3.1281624 

08 

827,404 

2.0857708 

643,051 

563353 

[  MIDDLE  ATI.ANTIC 

-- 

_ 

1 

1  Pennsylvania 

2  W'est  V’ginia 

8,798,067 

44 

143 

187 

889,928 

I,a373-J5 

2,727353 

1.9224798 

3.3908310 

5.3133108 

14 

1317,714 

2.1208 

1340310 

1,279,042 

1,439,165 

10 

21 

31 

85,697 

79,538 

165,135 

.1842861 

.3588694 

.5431555 

10 

95,902 

.220000:t 

70,752 

26341 

3  Maryland. . . 

1,384,539 

(> 

11 

17 

18:1,609 

27:1,028 

456,637 

.2921430 

.4171432 

.7092862 

3 

319,199 

..50 

413,279 

319,199 

4  Dist.  of  Col.. 

374,584 

‘2 

3 

5 

89,094 

157328 

246322 

-.2207143 

.31 

.5307143 

4 

221  232 

.48 

245309 

221332 

5  Delaware 

216,941 

1 

2 

3 

10300 

30,024 

40,624 

.025 

.065  - 

.09 

40,024 

Total . 

12413496 

63 

180 

243 

13«S,828 

2377,443 

3,636371 

2.6446232 

4.5418436 

7.1864668 

31 

1,854,047 

3.3208003 

2316,074 

1,845,814 

[new  YORK-NEW  JERSEY 

. 

1  New  York. . 

10,848480 

44 

111 

155 

1319377 

2,7.58,019 

4,677396 

2.8264292 

7.3177164 

10.1441456 

28 

3,124,083 

4.8200715 

3,021,971 

1,941,498 

2  New  Jersey. 

3,080471 

7 

30 

37 

75,a34 

422,618 

498,452 

.1671430 

.9839294 

1.1510724 

0 

72,814 

.2161430 

236,827 

31,956 

Total . 

13,727480 

51 

141 

192 

1,99.5311 

3,180,637 

5,175,848 

2.9935722 

8.3016458 

11.2952180 

:i4 

.3,197,517 

5.0422145 

3358,798 

1,97.3,454 

NEW  ENGLAND 

. .  ~ 

1 

1  Mas’chnsetts 

3,832,790 

1,288488 

782,191 

837,415 

12 

7 

64 

28 

76 

35 

962,58.3 

91,64.5 

13.50,754 

240,721 

2313337 

332,366 

1.66 

.2271430 

2.3.830805 

.4957150 

3.9930805 

.7228580 

12 

5 

1310,708 

82,873 

.75714.30 

.1764280 

1,8523.58 

237374 

1311,586 

57.484 

6 

6 

12 

63,718 

63,192 

126,910 

.1157143 

.1195.839 

.2352482 

2 

33345 

.055 

60,799 

20332 

2 

8 

10 

34,164 

1.32,760 

166,924 

.0^35715 

.3449998 

.4285713 

3 

59303 

.185 

151,411 

59363 

5  New  H’mp're 

6  Vermont. . . . 

448452 

388.192 

2 

2 

10 

8 

12 

10 

11340 

18391 

42,90:1 

:i3,018 

54343 

'51379 

.0357143 

.0428572 

.1260716 

.0878574 

.1617859 

.1307146 

24,439 

24,874 

24374 

Total . .  74SUM 

31 

124 

155 

1,181,711 

1,763348 

MARKET  GROUPS 

1  Western....  SJtl,7C0 

107 

211 

318 

971349 

1,7713:« 

2  Southern....  21,24«324 

74 

165 

238 

1301,994 

1380,409 

3  Central .  223St,147 

92 

488 

580 

2396392 

.5,076,185 

4  Northwest'n .  It, 494,728 

51 

193 

244 

1,065360 

■2.00434.5 

5  Southwest'n .  8368,888 

50 

145 

185 

499,492 

799,704 

6  Mid.  Atlantic  12313388 

63 

180 

243 

1358,828 

2377.443 

7N.Y'.— N.J..  13.727380 

51 

141 

182 

139.5311 

3,180,6:17 

8NewEngrd.  7351308 

31 

124 

ISS 

1,181,711 

1,703348 

Grand  Totals  168312311 

519 

1,047 

2,188 

10371,137 

18358304 

2,945,059 


2,742,882  I 
2482.403 
7473,077  I 
3470405 ' 
1499.198 
3,838471 
5,175,848 
2,945,059 

825, 041 1 


2.1650003 

3.5072582 

5.6722585  1 

22 

1,486,189 

1.1735716  1 

2451,055 

1,473,439 

2.8099.312 

4.7718106 

7.6417418 

no 

1,821,728 

4.0317904 

2,040,879 

1,638,682 

2.1457778 

3.4843686 

5.6301464 

94 

1,671,182 

3.4708868 

1,892,884 

1,521,109 

3.3157084 

12.0383342 

15.3540426 

91 

3,280,469 

4.8774297 

5,187439 

3415,654 

1.7580221 

4.0787194 

5.8337415 

.53 

1,917,984 

2.8085719 

2,647,644 

1,859.975 

1.3192867 

1.8088757 

3.1281624 

08 

827,404 

2.0857768 

643,051 

563453 

2.6446232 

4.54184.30 

7.1864668 

34 

1,854,047 

342O8OO3 

2410,074 

1,845,814 

2.9935722 

8.3016458 

11.2652180 

34 

3,197417 

5.0422145 

3458,798 

1473,454 

2.1650003 

3..5072582 

5.6722585 

22 

1,486,189 

1.1735716 

2451,055 

1,473,439 

$19.2089219 

^2.5328561 

$61.74in80 

503 

19,056,580 

$26.8110420 

20444424 

14,191,480 

8 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  HAVE  FOUND 
FAVOR  IN  BRITISH  MARKETS 

Trade  Developed  in  War  Time  May  Be  Held  and  Greatly 
Expanded  Through  Advertising  by  American 
Manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 

By  Hehibckt  C.  Ridout 

London,  January  15. 

IX  Great  Britain  to-day  exi-sts  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  United 
States  trade  interest.s  that  .seems  to  have  c.s<'ap<“d  the  notice,  not  only  of  those 
particularly  affected,  hut  even  of  the  c.afrle-eycd  newspaper  men  from  America 
who  have  lately  l)ecn  the  guests  of  the  British  Government. 

Incidentally,  it  Is  in  addition  a  situation  unique  and  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  commerce.  So  pregnant  is  it  with  possibilities  that  I  venture  to 
.s\igge.st  to  American  new.spapcrs  and  editorial  writers  through  Kditor  &  Pub- 
LiSHKR  that  an  immense  service  could  lie  rendered  to  the  commercial  community 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole  if  at¬ 
tention  were  drawn  to  the  unparalleled  occasion  and  its  signillcjuice  stressed. 

Golden  Opportunity  for  American  Business  Men 


St-en  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
\%ho  knows  the  alertne.ss  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  jonrnali.st.  this  Briti.sh  trade  .situa¬ 
tion  offers  such  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  to  provide  unlimited  scope 
for  the  press  to  arouse  the  business 
community  to  a  full  sense  of  its  gol¬ 
den  chance,  a  vista  so  full  of  potential 
profit  as  te  render  almo.st  impo.ssihle 
any  over-e.stimate  of  its  importance. 
But  that  may  be  decided  when  the  facts 
are  made  known. 

Unprecedenled  Opportunities 

Briefly,  it  may  V*e  .said  that  in  British 
stores  and  shops  at  the  present  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  different  brands 
of  American  goods — food  products  most¬ 
ly — that  have  come  into  this  country 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  That  is  the 
initial  fact.  From  it  there  seem  to  me 
to  spring  unprecedented  opportunities. 

The  pres'-nce  of  those  American  prod¬ 
ucts  in  British  stores  and  their  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  British  nation  are  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  circumstances 
that  in  themselves  tend  to  increase  the 
significance  of  the  situation  as  it  ap¬ 
peals  (or  should  appeal)  to  American 
business  men. 

At  a  critical  period  in  the  war,  Brit¬ 
ain  found  herself  in  a  tight  corner  with 
her  food  supplies.  In  addition  to  feed¬ 
ing  her  armies  overseas,  Britain  was 
stinting  herself  to  furnish  food  to  her 
Allies,  the  result  being  (hat  her  civilian 
population  was  in  danger  of  running 
alarmingly  short.  The  people  were 
urged  to  grow  more  food,  but  that 
proved  no  solution  to  the  Immediate 
problem.  British  food  manufacturers 
were  seriously  crippled,  not  only  by  the 
shortage  of  labor,  but  from  lack  of  raw 
materials;  they  were  working  at  full 
pressure,  but  their  output  was  in  many 
cases  60  per  cent,  below  peace-time 
standard,  and  most  of  what  they  pro¬ 
duced  was  required  to  feed  the  Allied 
armies  and  navies. 

Good  Will  Earned  by  Service 

In  this  crisis  the  United  States  em¬ 
ployed  her  resources  to  provide  relief. 
A  fleet  of  food  ships  was  rushed  acro.ss 
•he  Atlantic,  and  from  the  vessels’  holds 
poured  thousands  of  tons  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  for  (listribution  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  The  situation  was  saved, 
and  in  that  same  short  time,  America 
not  only  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
British  nation  but  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  trade  relationship  of  an  altogether 
new  and  novel  kind. 

There  were  some  hundreds  cf  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  represented,  and  in  each 
variety  a  great  numbei-  and  diversity 
of  brands  and  trade-marks.  It  says 
much  for  foe  confidence  of  the  British 
people  in  things  American  that  these 
goods,  bearing  brands  unknown,  were 


accepted  with  the  same  unqueslionirg 
f.'iith  as  they  had  corno  to  accord  to 
the  widely  advertised  and  guaranteed 
food  produtts  of  their  own  manufact¬ 
urers. 

These  American  goods  were  thus 
given  a  favored  treatment  in  their  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Briti.sh  people.  They 
were  set  upon  the  shelves  of  .stores 
and  .shops  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  country.  Their  introduction  cost 
their  manuf'icturers  nothing,  the  circum- 
siances  of  their  introduction  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  di.striliution  were 
of  a  kind  that  no  money  spent  on 
propaganda,  advertising,  or  transport 
facilities  could  have  purchased  in  a 
thousand  years. 

Canned  Goods  Have  Won  Favor 

They  were,  in  one  movement  sc  to 
speak,  placed  upon  the  Briti.sh  iTiarket 
side  by  side  and  on  a  level  with  the 
products  of  the  native  manufacturers 
who  had  sr  ent  ccnturie.i  in  time  and 
millions  in  money  to  attain  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

More  than  that,  the  demand  did  not 
depend  upon  the  greatne.ss  of  any  ad¬ 
vertising  effort.s.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  people  have  not  been  a  nation 
of  canned  food  consumers,  and  in  Form¬ 
al  times  many  millions  of  dollars  might 
have  been  lequlred  in  educative  adver- 
ti.slng  to  break  down  that  prejudice. 
But  here  stern  necessity  thrust  aside 
the  barrier  and  immediately  the  foods 
were  available  the  demand  set  in  and 
has  maintained  a  cea.seless  flow  evbr 
since. 

That  demand  is  as  great  to-day  as 
when  the  food.stuffs  first  came.  Brit¬ 
ish  factories,  both  by  reason  of  labor 
shortage  and  the  absence  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  are  unable  at  present  to  give 
any  promise  of  an  early  increa-sed  out¬ 
put.  And  the.se  condltion.s,  besides  pre¬ 
vailing  for  some  time  yet,  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  venture  into  the 
production  of  canned  goods  of  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  that  Amcric.an  enterprise 
has  now  accustomed  the  British  people 
to,  manufacturcr.s’  energies  being  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  regaining  of  lost 
ground  for  their  former  staple  line.s. 

What  then  is  to  happen  when  more 
normal  conditions  begin  to  retuin? 

Must  Protect  Market 

Tlie  British  manufacturers  may  lie 
trusted  to  look  well  after  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  in  which  they  will  of  course 
strain  every  nerve  and  resourc^e.  But 
will  those  hundreds  of  American  brands 
gradually  di.sappear  from  the  Briti.sh 
market  for  lack  of  American  enter¬ 
prise?  The  demand  for  them  that  ex¬ 
ists  to-day  wUl  continue  for  some  time 
yet,  certainly  while  such  goods  are  ob¬ 


tainable.  But  the  moment  they  become 
difficult  to  procure,  the  moment  sup¬ 
plies  slacken,  the  demand  will  decline, 
and  the  British  manufacturer  may  find 
his  public  coming  back  to  him  without 
any  special  effort  on  his  part  and  pos¬ 
sibly  without  even  the  necessity  of 
providing  any  (janned  lines  to  take  the 
place  of  the  American  goods. 

This  means  that  a  vaduable  market, 
secured  under  conditions  that  miide  it 
of  exceptional  character,  gained  and 
established  without  cost  or  effort,  may 
be  lost  to  the  American  canned  food 
industry  unless  plans  be  made  to  con¬ 
tinue  supplies  and  maintain  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  demand.  At  this  time,  when  the 
whole  of  Ihe  United  States  is  dLscuss- 
ing  the  importance  of  the  national 
mark,  "Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  on  all  ex¬ 
ports,  this  question  of  the  future  of 
American  goods  in  the  Briti.sh  Held 
posses.ses  vital  interest. 

Britit-h  .\re  Responsive  to  .\<1vertisin)' 

The  matt(  r  of  the  continuance  of  the 
supplies  is  one  of  little  difficulty,  seeing 
that  distributing  relations  are  already 
in  existence.  The  methods  neces.iary  to 
maintain  and  stimulate  the  present  de¬ 
mand — without  which  it  must  decline — 
call  for  th?  employment  of  publicity  in 
the  British  Isles.  And  this  renders  of 
particular  intere.st  a  review  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  situation  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner  in  which  this  also  pre¬ 
sents  certiin  feaiures  of  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  advancement  of  .Vmeri- 
can  trade  interests. 

For  one  thing,  advertisement  space 
in  Great  Britain  has  been  heavily  ra¬ 
tioned.  Adverti.sements  have*  been  fewer 
and  .smaller,  but,  curiously  enough,  have 
gained  in  their  power  of  producing  re- 
.sults.  Advertl.sing  In  Great  Britain  at 
this  time  Is  more  profitable  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  British  com¬ 
merce. 

This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  reason.s. 
The  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  Brit¬ 
i.sh  worker  is  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  authorities  declare  that  this  in¬ 
creased  .spending  power  is  hardly  likely 
to  wane,  as  wages  will  never  fall  to 
their  former  level. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  present  astonishing  rerult.s 
yielded  hv  advertising  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  to  be  found  in  the  amaxing  war¬ 
advertising  campaigns  conducted  by 
Government  departnients.  This  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  only  been  a  revelation  in 
practice  an.d  achievement  to  British  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  it  has  admittedly  evoked 
the  admiration  of  American  experts. 
It  has  shown  the  world  a  fresh 
vision  of  the  potentialities  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  Itself  is  concerned  has  created 
a  new  standard  of  attainment  and  al¬ 
tered  the  whole  attitude  of  its  public 
towards  advertl.sing. 

Prejudice  Broken  Down 

Formerlv  di.strustfiil  of  advertising 
and  advertised  goods,  the  prejudice  was 
in  course  of  being  broken  down  when 
the  governmental  advertising,  with  its 
volume,  its  sincerity,  and  its  powerful 
arguments,  swept  away  completely  all 
bias  and  nd.strii.st,  leaving  a  nation  im¬ 
pressed  with  advertising  as  it  had  never 
been  and  row  sympat helically  di.sposed 
towards  advertised  go<Kls. 

This  Government  advertising  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  Ihe  sale  of  war  bonds,  and 
food  and  fuel  economy,  and  in  each  of 
the.se  three  departments  a  signal  tri¬ 
umph  has  l>een  registered.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  over  .sixty-five  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  raised  and  1125,000.000 
arc  being  gotten  in  weekly.  The  fuel 
economy  advertising  has  proved  s.^  .suc¬ 


cessful  th.at  before  the  close  of  1918  it 
was  announced  that  further  advertis¬ 
ing  was  considered  unnecessary. 

Above  all  this,  however,  the  official 
war  publicity  has  convinced  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  in  a  new  fashion  that  -adver¬ 
tising  itself  showed  honesty  of  purpose 
and  offered  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
It  has  given  them  a  strong  confidence 
in  advertising  that  is  worth  more  to 
the  commercial  ad.ertiscrs  who  follow 
it  than  any  other  one  factor  could  be. 

When  one  considers,  too,  that  the  cost 
of  advcrti.cing  in  Great  Britain  is  low 
comp.ared  with  that  of  the  United  Slates, 
that  the  territory  to  be  covered  is  in 
one  compact  area,  that  there  can  con- 
sequenlly  bo  no  overlapping  an-d  little 
or  no  waste,  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  country  is  conducive  to  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  few  tiiciisand  ilollars 
.spent  with  judgment  and  di.scfelion 
would  go  further  and  achieve  more 
there  than  twice  tl'.o  amount  spent  in 
the  United  States — when  one  considers 
these  vital  facts  it  seems  invidious  to 
.suggest  to  now.spapers  and  editorial 
writers  what  service  they  can  render  the 
industrial  interests  of  America  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  facts  in  their  local  ap¬ 
plication. 

Advertising  Less  Expensive  in  England 

Add  to  the.se  .a  reminder  that  the 
goods  themselves  are  actually  in 
the  Briti.sh  market,  .already  enjoying 
the  favor  of  the  consumer,  that  there 
is  a  strong  .streak  of  sentiment— "a 
great  tide  running  in  the  hea'ts  of 
men”  as  President  Wil.son  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  London-.-betwcen  tli.v  Brit¬ 
i.sh  and  American  peoples,  and  that 
there  is  b.oth  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  continue  the  commercial  relationships 
thus  so  strangely  e.st.ablished  in  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  neither  money  nor  influence 
could  purchase. 

It  is  ,a  unique  situation,  and' whether 
its  outcome  .shall  be  to  America’s  profit 
•and  credit  only  .\meriea  herself  can 
decide.  That  the  biisine.ss  men  most 
directly  affected  sh.all  have  the  opi>or- 
tunity  of  (ieeiding  is  the  wrltor'.-i  rea¬ 
son  for  placing  these  details  first  be¬ 
fore  the  newspapers  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States. 


N.  Y.  SIGNBOARDS  MAY  BE  TAXED 


Bill  Would  Levy  as  High  a.s  $1.20  Per 
Foot 

It  is  again  proposed  to  tax  signboard 
advertising  in  New  York  State.  A  bill 
introduced  in  the  State  Senate  by  Daniel 
J.  Carroll  of  Brooklyn  bases  the  tax  on 
the  area  of  the  signs.  The  tax  for  such 
advertl.sing  in  boroughs  of  cities  of  the 
first  class  having  a  population  of  more 
than  700,000  is;  First  nine  square  feet, 
60  cents  a  square  foot;  next  nine  feet, 
90  cents;  next  nine  feet  and  ali  exccs.s, 
$1.20. 

In  boroughs  of  a  fir.st-class  city  with 
a  population  of  less  than  700.000  and  in 
Buffalo  the  tax  is:  First  nine  square 
feet,  50  cents  a  square  foot;  next  nine 
.square  feet.  75  cents:  next  nine  .square 
feet  and  all  exce.s.s.  $1.  The  t.ax  is  less 
In  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
and  in  towns  and  villages. 

The  tax  for  advertising  in  snlnvav, 
elevated  and  surface  railway  structures 
in  New’  York  city  boroughs  is  fixed  at 
$1  a  square  foot.  For  areas  in  excess 
of  twenty  square  feet  the  tax  would  be 
doubled  and  in  excess  of  forty  square 
feet  trebled. 


Is  it  worth  while  to  "take  him  down 
a  bit”  when  he  is  only  a  little  fellow, 
after  all? 
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ADS  BEST  WEAPON  TO  FIGHT  BOLSHEVISM 
THAT  MENACES  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 

George  Ethridge,  at  Sphinx  Club  Dinner,  Calls  for  a  National  Department  of  Advertising 

to  Check  the  Growth  of  Lawlessness  Now  Spreading  Throughout  the  Country _ 

Dr.  Manning  Says  Real  Battle  for  Preservation  of  Fruits  of  Victory 
Has  Begun — Capt.  Harrigan  Lauds  East  Side  Fighting  Men 


THKSE  MEN  LISTENED  TO  STRONG  WARNINGS  AGAINST  LAWLESS  AND  TIOIJTON  PROPAGANDA  THAT  IS  STRIVING  TO  DIVIDE  AMERICANS, 
AMONG  THEMSELVES  AND  FROM  THE  PEOPLES  WITH  WHOM  THEY  FOUGHT  FOR  WORLD-DEMOCRACY. 


The  war  is  over,  so  far  as  active 
iinstilities  with  the  Teuton  and  the 
Turk  are  concerned,  but  that  the 
time  for  stirring  men’s  patriotism  has 
not  passed,  by  a  long  reach,  was  demon- 
str.ated  at  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth 
dinner  of  the  Sphinx  Club  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  a  week  ago  last  Friday 
night. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  hard-to-move 
advertising  men  listened  to  tales  of  suf¬ 
fering  as  a  prisoner,  told  by  Capt.  H.  G. 
Galliland,  of  the  British  Army,  who  was 
for  two  years  and  a  half  a  captive  of  the 
Germans:  to  Major  George  Haven  Put¬ 
nam’s  plain  but  forceful  oratory  tending 
to  advance  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
l>otweon  the  American  and  the  British 
peoples;  to  the  enthusiastic  laudation 
of  the  American  soldier  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church;  to  the  witty  and  famil¬ 
iar  dc.scrlptlons  of  war  and  warriors  by 
Capt.  William  D.  Harrington,  and  to  the 
tense  warning  against  Bolshevism  by 
George  Ethridge,  and  came  away  from 
the  g.athering  stronger  patriots,  more 
determined  partisans  for  the  right  than 
they  were  when  the  feast  began. 
Bolshevism  in  America 
“With  pence  has  come  a  surge  of 
restless,  troubled,  intemperate  breasts,’’ 
Mr.  Ethridge  said,  in  his  pl.ace  as  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
l>re8ident  of  the  club,  and  after  a  won- 
derfiil  summing  up  of  what  advertising 
la  and  what  it  has  done  and  become. 
“The  countries  of  the  globe  face  an  is¬ 
sue  whose  significance  no  man  may 
underestimate. 

“What  does  LABOR  INTEND  TO  DO? 


It  would  be  foolisli  indeed  to  mask  this 
menace.  We  may  frown  at  the  Bol- 
shevikl  and  tell  ourselves  that  there 
are  too  many  .sane  people  to  allow  a 
firebrand  to  sweep  the  i)ath  of  Peace 
with  unquenchable  fire,  but  students 
of  the  situation  are  a  bit  more  grave. 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy 
have  felt  its  hot  flame. 

“We  of  America  like  to  feel  that  we 
are  impervious  to  such  disintegration. 
It  cannot  be.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schwab  has 
told  us  tliat  in  another  generation  la¬ 
bor  will  rule  the  world.  Mr.  Gompers 
laughs  and  says  that  labor  rules  it 
NOW.  .  .  .  Strikes,  like  drops  of 
burning  oil,  flame  up  here  and  there 
There  are  TOO  M.ANY  strikes. 

Is  the  Next  Conflict 

We  KNOW  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
that  it  is  the  NEXT  mighty  CONFLICT 
of  the  age  ...  a  war  more  exhaust¬ 
ing,  ruinou.s  and  deadly  than  the  one 
we  have  just  witnessed. 

“Is  there  not  ONE  basic  idea  that 
labor  might  gravely  consider  at  this 
time?  Has  our  so-called  Aristocr.icy  of 
Brains  a  valid  argument  all  its  cwn?’’ 

“Brawn  .says:  ‘I  must  have  all  .  .  . 
rule  all.  I  am  King.’  It  is  Indeed  au¬ 
tocracy.  Yet  these  two  splendid  fun¬ 
damentals  of  civilization  belong  in  pair 
harness.  Labor,  invaluable  as  it  i^,  can 
no  more  lay  claim  to  .superior  pi.)  po.se 
than  the  unmlned  ore  oi  the  unhewn 
tree.  Keen  minds  must  carve  them  Into 
working  shape.  This,  then,  brings  us 
to  advertising  again  .  .  . 

“Our  G.ovemment  should  have  as  a 
part  of  its  official  equipment  at  Wa.sh- 
Ington  a  splendid  advertising  depart¬ 


ment,  functioning  with  all  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  a  successful  agency,  Ji).st  as 
there  is  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  of  Mining  or  War  .  .  .  with  com¬ 
petent  men  at  its  head  and  the  oper¬ 
ative  naaciilnery  nccessaiy  to  its  vita¬ 
lized  upk-sep.  Then,  when  these  vast, 
complex  problems  of  our  very  existence 
arise,  advertising  could  weigh  down  the 
scales  on  the  side  of  common  sense  and 
justice. 

“There  should  be  created  a  cabinet 
officer  ...  to  be  known  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  National  Publicity  .  .  .  and 
such  a  bill  should  be  Introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

“It  should  be  the  province  of  this 
cabinet  officer  to  deal  with  publicity 
in  its  broadest  sense  .  .  .  including 
among  many  other  things  .  .  . 
whatever  concerns  labor  .  .  .  and 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
capital — co.“porations  and  our  merchant 
fleet. 

Should  Guard  All  Rights 

“It  should  be  the  alnr<  and  endeavor 
of  this  department  to  scrupulously  .safe¬ 
guard  the  rights  of  the  wage-v/orker 
and  capltalLst  ...  of  investor  and 
private  citizen  .  .  .  so  as  to  secure 
equity  between  man  and  man  in  our 
Republic. 

“Labor  must  learn  a  le.sson.  .  .  Ad¬ 
vertising  can  teach  that  lesson  when 
arms,  laws  and  oratory  prove  ineffi¬ 
cient;  for  advertLsing  has  accomplished 
greater  things.  It  has  sold  human  sen¬ 
timent  and  heart  appeal.  .  .  .  Bonds, 

Blood  and  Principles  of  Justice.  It  can 
SELL  LABOR  THE  HIGHER  IDE.4L. 


It  can  stoj)  strikes  and  dam  them  at 
their  source. 

“It  should  be  PAID  adveilising.  .  .  . 
And  what  finer  investment  could  be 
a.skcd?  Advertising  has  dignified  its 
RIGHT  to  I  each  for  the  highest  tasks. 

“Uncle  Sam  should  be  planning  his 
labor  campaign  of  advertising  at  this 
VERY  HOUR.  And  it  is  an  hour  of 
peril !  ’’ 

Not  a  m.an  in  the  room  but  knew  be¬ 
fore  that  Bolshevl.sm  was  a  present  and 
an  active  menace,  but  not  a  man  in 
the  room  but  knew  better  and  with  a 
keener  realization  than  before,  when 
Mr.  Ethridge  finished  and  all  rose  to 
cheer  him,  that  the  forces  of  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  brought  forward  in 
strength  to  combat  the  spreading  evil. 

Told  of  German  Abuses 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
tell  here  '!^ptaln  Galliland’s  intimate, 
vivid  description  of  the  lot  of  Germany’s 
prl.soncrs  of  war,  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  inhuman  indignities,  wantonly  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  in  studied  ways;  but 
when  he  concluded  his  almost  imperson¬ 
al  narrative,  if  any  of  his  hearers  had 
an  idea  of  fraternizing  with  Gern'.ans, 
as  our  soldiers  about  the  Rhine  arc 
said  to  be  doing,  ho  w’ould  have  cast 
it  from  him  as  an  unworthy,  a  foul 
and  leprous  thought. 

Dr.  Manning  made  reference  to  the 
now-famous  “Go  to  hell!”  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Whittlesey,  commanding 
the  “Lost  Battalion”  in  the  Argonne 
Forest,  hurled  at  the  German’s  call  to 
surrender.  “If,”  he  said,  as  Colonel 
Whittlesey,  who  was  the  guest  ©♦  the 
evening,  sat  modestly  beside  Captain 
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Harrigan,  “the  Army  finds  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  fits  an  emergency,  the  Church 
will  find  no  fault  with  It.” 

Kmphasizing  Mr.  Kthridge's  warning 
against  the  spread  of  Itolshevism,  Dr. 
Manning  said: 

"The  end  of  the  war  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  work.  The  fighting  was 
for  the  highest  and  holiest  ideal  for 
which  men  can  fight.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  problem  of  putting  it 
into  daily  practice  and  execution.  We 
must  see  that  no  unfriendly  influence 
shall  come  l»etween  us  and  the  people 
with  whom  we  .stood  in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle.  I  caution  you  to  show  instant  and 
oi»en  disappioval  of  any  man  who  tries 
to  stir  up  dissension  between  us  and 
them,  whatever  their  nationality.  ThLs 
is  a  moment  of  destiny  for  the  world, 
and  if  the  English-speaking  peoples  are 
to  be  drawn  apart  the  world  is  going 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  yellow  races. 
We  are  going  to  see  changes,  but  they 
will  come  by  Americanism,  and  i-ot  by 
Socialism  or  Uolshevism.  We  don’t  want 
foreigners  coming  to  our  country  to 
overthrow  our  Oovemment  and  under¬ 
mine  our  institutions.  If  any  foreigner 
doesn’t  like  cur  country,  he  can  g3  back 
to  his  owm.” 

I>r.  Manning  advocated  universal  mil¬ 
itary  training,  not  so  much  for  war  as 
for  the  physical  and  mental  training  it 
gives  to  the  youth. 

Lands  East  Side  Boys 

CapUin  Harrigan.  who  went  to  the 
relief  of  Colonel  Whittlesey  and  his 
•  Ixist  Battalion”  in  the  Argonne,  was 
the  treat  of  the  evening.  Young,  virile, 
full  of  Are  and  enthusla.sm  for  .Vmeri- 
can  ideals  and  the  American  soldier, 
with  a  .swing  in  hl.<  word.1  and  an  earn- 
e.stne.s8  in  ids  utterances,  he  told  of  how 
the  Germans  fought,  and  how  the 
Doughboy  learned  to  despise  but  never 
to  fear  him  when  they  met  on  the  field. 
He  told  of  German  propaganda,  too,  and 
of  Its  Insidiousness,  practiced  in  camps 
in  P'rance,  cn  American  transports  and 
among  the  soldiers  in  this  country. 

And  never  has  a  finer  tribute  been 
paid  to  the  Etast  Side  boys  of  New 
York  than  Captain  Harrigan  paid  them 
again  and  again,  apparently  unable  to 
let  go  until  he  .should  give  his  hearers 
a  full  knowledge  of  their  mental  and 
physical  v'gor  and  daring.  “Come  on, 
Slavinsky!”  he  heard  one  little  East 
Sider  shout  as  he  raced  for  the  foe. 
‘Give  ’em  the  blue  bayonet!”  And  an¬ 
other,  dying  from  a  shot  that  had  “tom 
away  his  whole  front,”  as  Harrigsn  put 
it,  too  proud  to  complain  or  even  to 
speak  of  his  wound,  when  an  officer 
asked  him  where  he  was  hit  replied: 
"At  my  post,  sir.”  That  was  a  cabaret 
singer  who  was  worth  only  $10  a  week 
for  his  work  as  a  civilian. 

True  Fighting  Men 

“In  my  division.”  he  said,  “there  were 
forty  different  races  and  creed.s;  40 
per  cent,  of  the  men  were  Bkist  Side 
Jews— but  they  were  picked  to  go 
through  the  Argonne  E'orest — and  they 
went  through  and  took  a  stronghold 
that  had  never  before  been  captured 
In  the  history  of  war.  While  they 
were  in  France  they  had,  at  one  time 
and  another,  twenty  German  divisions 
against  them,  and  they  stood  every 
lest  like  the  true  fighting  men  they 
are.  And  yet,  if  you  saw  them  in  the 
subway  without  uniform,  scarcelv  one 
of  them  would  appear  to  you.  to  be 
an  American.” 

"Look  out  for  the  Boche,”  he  warned 
at  another  point  in  his  address.  “He  is 
doing  his  l>est  to  separate  you-  fram  the 
French  and  the  English.  Don’t, give  him 
a  chance.  We  werr;  aH  f-ne  over  there. 
It  was  not  Americans,  not  Froncli,  not 
English;  ft  was  an  army  brought  to¬ 


gether  to  defeat  the  Hun  and  bring 
about  democracy  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  If  you  want  to  encuuia^;o  the 
Boche  and  his  Bolshevik  propaganda, 
speak  of  the  E'cench  Army,  of  the 
British  Army  and  of  the  American 
Army;  If  you  don’t,  speak  of  Foch’s 
Army,  for  that  is  what  we  were.” 

Americans  Now  Censor 
German  Newspapers 

Propaganda  Work  and  Criticihm  of 
Forres  of  Occupation  Cause  Gen. 
Dickman  to  Regulate  Privileges 


The  American  military  officials  in 
charge  of  occupation  of  German  ter¬ 
ritory  have  been  compelled  to  establish 
a  censorship  in  order  to  check  German 
propaganda  and  criticism. 

Major-General  Dickman  has  pointed 
out  to  the  newspaper  owners  that  the 
question  of  whether  they  offended  or 
not  lies  with  them — that  the  Americans 
will  not  be  bothered  with  censoring  the 
publications  before  they  are  issued,  but 
that  the  first  six  copies  from  the  press 
should  be  delivered  to  American  head¬ 
quarters.  Meanwhile  the  running  off 
of  the  edition  could  be  continued.  If 
It  were  then  discovered  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  had  been  violated,  prompt  puni¬ 
tive  action  would  be  taken. 

The  following  matter  cannot  be  pub- 
li.shed: 

“All  articles,  editorials,  di.spatches  and 
news  items  which  from  their  nature 
are  calculated  to  or  might  inflame  the 
people  or  incite  them  to  disrespect  and 
di.sobedience  or  insubordination  to  the 
armies  of  occupation. 

‘'Comment  or  articles  which  reflect 
dl.soredit  upon  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  Governments  of  the  Al. 
lies  Or  the  military  forces  of  tho.se 
Government.s.” 

Compari.sons  between  the  army  com¬ 
manders  of  those  Governments  or  the 
military  governments  of  occupied  ter¬ 
ritory  are  forbidden.  To  obviate  any 
discu.s.sion  of  regulations  made  by  the 
French  or  Briti.sh  forces.  It  is  stated 
specifically  that  nothing  mu.st  be  printed 
"relating  to  the  regulations  for  occupied 
territory  outside  the  zone  occupied  by 
the  Americans.” 


INLAND  DAILIES  TO  MEET  FEB.  18 


Many  Important  Matters  Will  Come 
Before  Annual  Chicago  Convention 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
I>ally  Press  .\s.soci^tion  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  I.A  Salle  Hotel,  Tue.sday, 
February  18.  President  A.  W.  Peter.son, 
of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Evening  Courier, 
is  In  charge  of  preparing  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  meeting  will  consider  all  annual 
business.  Report.s,  election  of  officers, 
plans  for  the  ensuing  year,  revision  of 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  many 
more  important  matters  are  to  come  up. 


Needs  Unusual  Business  Methods 
H.  L.  Rohde,  of  (Teveland,  speaking 
before  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club, 
said  that  the  United  States  was  facing 
entirely  new  conditions  in  which  the 
slogan  of  "Bu.siness  as  (’sual”  h.id  lost 
its  value.  Unusual  metbode  of  handling 
business  were  needed,  he  said,  since 
unusual  business  conditions  were  to 
be  met. 


(I,  . 

>’  Feature  Service  Meves  Uptown 
'The  International  Feature  Service  has 
moved  its  headquarters  to  241  West 
Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York. 


PROMINENT  CANADIAN 
ASSUMES  NEW  DUTIES 
ON  TORONTO  GLOBE 


WiLUAM  FINOLAI 

William  Findlay,  who  for  the  pa.st 
thirteen  years  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  newspaper  work  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  on  January  27  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Glot)e. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  ETndlay 
was  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Ottawa  F'rce  Press,  and  upon  the  amal¬ 
gamation  ij*  that  paper  with  the  Elve- 
nlng  Journal  he  became  busine.ss  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  newspapers. 

With  hi.s  appointment  on  the  Glol)e 
Mr.  Findlay  di.sposed  of  his  newspaper 
Interests  in  Ottawa.  He  was  vice-pre.si- 
dent  of  St.  Andrew’s  Society  in  Otta¬ 
wa,  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ontario  Motor  I..eague, 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Pre.s.s  As- 
.sociatlon  and  of  ♦he  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.s. 
He  Is  pre.ddent  of  the  Eastern  On¬ 
tario  Good  Roads  .\ssociation. 

In  the  Canadian  Press  Association 
Mr.  Findlay  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
contest  which  has  gonte  on  for  .several 
years  Iretwcen  publishers  over  methods 
of  paying  the  advertising  agent.  He 
has  contended  that  the  definitions  of 
national  and  local  advert i.“lng  should 
l>e  governed  by  the  character  of  the 
advertising,  rather  than  by  the  geo¬ 
graphical  point  at  which  it  originates. 

Although  appointed  to  his  new  To¬ 
ronto  po.sition  two  months  ago,  Mr.  E'ind- 
lay  has  remained  with  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal  until  now,  when  Major  Parkin.son 
has  been  able  to  return  from  war  .serv¬ 
ice  abroad  and  resume  his  duties  as 
buslne.ss  manager.  Before  leaving  Ot¬ 
tawa  Mr.  F'indlay  was  honored  with 
several  presentations,  notable  among 
them  one  by  the  l.iaurentlan  Clul). 


Fuellemann  Heads  Press  Club 
Benjamin  F'uellemann,  night  ci*v  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been 
elected  pre.-ident  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
C!lub.  (Kher  officers  .are:  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Howard  L.  A.shworth;  secretary, 
Leonard  E.  Meyer;  treasurer,  William 
F.  Streit.  William  C.  Ahlhauser,  I.,eo 
Wolfsohn  and  Ernest  V.  Kaltenborn 
were  elwted  members  of  the  board  of 
governors 

‘Prep  ires  for  Annual  Meeting 
The  Rhode  Island  Press  Club,  ‘  of 
Providence ,  Is  arranging  for  its  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  February  22. 


EDUCATING  THE  MERCHANTS 

Des  Moines  Paper  Gives  Them  Benefit 
of  Ad  Expert's  Advice 
Benefits  of  national  advertising  to  the 
retailer  were  outlined  recently  by  H.  H. 
Gould,  of  the  advertising  agency  of 
Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  Chicago,  to 
more  than  two  hundred  whole.sale  and 
retail  grocers  and  butchers  of  Des 
Moines  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Gould  explained  clearly  how  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  enter  into  fixing  prices.  He 
showed  how  adverti.slng  cuts  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  because  a  8ale.sman  .selling  an 
advertised  i»roduct  can  call  on  more  re¬ 
tailers  each  day,  take  more  orders,  sell 
a  larger  percentage  of  larger  orders 
than  a  salesman  selling  a  non-advertised 
product,  for  the  reason  that  the  buyer 
is  already  familiar  with  the  merits  of 
and  claims  made  for  the  product. 


PRUDDEN  ENTERS  OWN  BUSINESS 


Joins  H.  W.  King  and  L.  C.  Prudden  in 
Special  Agency 

Harry  J.  Prudden,  until  recently  with 
the  G.  Ixigan  Payne  Company  and 
widely  known  In  national  advertising 
and  agency  circles,  has  purchajied  an 
interest  in  the  special  agency  of  Stevens 
&  King,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  Boston  ann 
Chicago. 

The  firm’s  name  has  been  changed 
to  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  and 
officers  elected  as  follows:  Harry  W. 
King,  pre.sident:  L.  C.  Prudden,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Harry  J.  Prudden,  treasurer. 
L.  C.  Prudden  is  a  brother  of  Harry 
Prudden  and  has  been  an  owner  of  the 
business  with  Mr.  King  since  Mr. 
ateven.s’s  retirement  last  December. 


HEARST  WILL  NOT  TESTIFY 

His  Counsel  Decides  Further  German 
Propaganda  Refutation  Is  Unnecessary 
According  to  Chairman  Overman,  of 
the  Senate  committee  investigating  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda,  counsel  for  William 
R.  Hearst  has  decided  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  any  representative  of 
William  R.  Hearst  or  his  publications 
to  te.stlfy  in  regard  to  evidence  siil)- 
mltted  to  the  committee. 

The  attorney,  William  A.  DeFord,  in¬ 
stead  has  filed  certain  editorials  from 
the  Hearst  papers  to  lie  made  a  i»art  of 
the  record. 


Hagers  Will  Continue  Inquirer 
The  recent  death  of  Judge  S.  W. 
Hager  will  not  affect  the  continuoil 
publication  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  In¬ 
quirer,  of  which  Judge  Hager  w.ts  edi¬ 
tor  and  .mblisher.  The  busine.«.s  will 
l»e  carried  on  by  Lieut.  T.Awrence  W. 
Hager,  now  overseas,  and  his  brother, 
Bruce  Hager,  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  paper’s  interests.  O.  I.K'igh, 

formerly  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is 
a.ssoclate  editor. 


Similar  Names  Caused  Trouble 
The  fact  that  two  women  named  Olga 
Block,  both  eighteen  years  old  anj  look¬ 
ing  alike,  live  not  far  from  Oshko.sh, 
Wis.,  was  the  cause  of  the  Oshkosh 
Daily  Northwestern  having  to  settle 
for  a  libel  suit.  The  Northwestern 
printed  a  story  about  Olga  Block 
who  lives  in  T’nderhill,  Oconto  County, 
and  said  that  .she  lived  In  Willow  Ch  eek, 
Waushara  County.'  The  Olga  Bloc-k  in 
the  latter  place  started  suit  for  $25,000, 
which  was  settled  out  of  court. 
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he  had  done  his  duty?  Of  course  not; 
you  would  want  him  to  show  wliat  he 
could  do  for  you. 

‘'fJo  to  the  advertisers  and  show  them 
— not  merely  tell  them — what  your  pub¬ 
lication  can  do  for  them.  Tell  them 
where  your  people  are;  what  they  are; 
what  they’ve  g;ot;  whether  they  are 
honest-to-goodne.ss  human  beln^.s,  or 
just  people  lookinii;  over  the  edpe  of 
this  world  into  the  next — and  afraid  to 
buy,  .say,  furniture,  le.st  the  flames  they 
ob.serve  burn  it;  do  just  what  you  v. ould 
do  if  you  had  per.sonally  to  sell  Roods 
to  those  people  and  you  were  workinR 
on  commi.s.sion,  and  .simply  had  to  find 
the  people  who  would  buy.” 

"By  the  powers!”  exclaimed  Jimmy; 
"you’re  riRht";  and  suddenly  he  discov¬ 
ered  more  things  al>out  his  own  publi¬ 
cation  and  its  readers  than  he  thoURht 
existed. 

The  other  day  he  .said  to  me  in  the 
club,  in  an  almost  awed  voice:  “Well, 
John,  I  tell  you,  it’s  cominR — and  com¬ 
ing  good.  And  we’re  making  good.’’ 

There  was  only  one  an.swer — the  old. 
old  answer  of  the  prophet  who  forecasts 
correctly  and  forgets  the  bad  bets: 
“Jimmy,  didn’t  1  tell  you  so!’’ 

This  week  there  was  one  of  his  cir¬ 
culars  on  my  desk — a  “peach”  of  a  cir¬ 
cular,  full  of  meat.  And  it  contained  a 
list  of  other  putdlcations  in  Jimmy’s 
field.  Only  one  other  publication  on  the 
li.st  produces  an  A.  B.  C.  audit;  perhaps 
it  is  a  coincidence,  but  that  also  Is  a 
succe.ssful  magazine.  But  the  men  who 
represent  it  also  talk  their  market.  Still, 
there  is  one  preliminary  to  real  an  l  jter- 
manent  publication  success — ^flrst  get 
converted. 


WK.  BKKrKKS,  for  more  than  four 
•  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hyatt  Holler  Bearing  Company  and  late 
advertising  manager  of  the  motor  equip¬ 
ment  division,  United  States  motors  sec¬ 
tion,  Oeneval  Motors  Corporation,  which 
Includes  the  advertising  managership  of 
the  Hyatt  Holler  Bearing  Company,  the 
Klaxon  Company,  the  Jaxon  Steel  Pro<l- 
ucts  t?ompany,  and  the  Harrison  Hadi- 
fitor  Cori>oratlon,  left  on  February  1 
to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Owosso  Manufact¬ 
uring  Company,  at  Owosao,  Miclt. 


CALVIN  U.  BENTLKY.  wit'll  whom 
Mr.  Biggers  will  now  lie  connected, 
is  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Owo.sao  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  screen  door  and 
window  screen  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Bentley  also  has 
other  large  business  Interests  in  .Michi¬ 
gan  and  in  the  Ekist. 


SBCHETAHY  SULLIVAN  will  speak 
in  (Chicago  E'chroary  18  before  the 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  The  occasion  is  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  press  association  and 
the  place  of  meeting  la  the  T^a  Salle 
Hotel. 


THE  A.  N.  A.  AND  THE 
NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
HK  committee  of  the  Six-Point 
I^eague,  which  is  working  with  the 
A.  N.  A.  to  produce  a  .'•tandard  ques- 
tionnaii-e,  met  recently  at  the  A.  N.  A. 
office  and  further  progress  was  made. 
The  purpo.se  of  this  questionnaire  is 
two-fold — to  obtain  definite  marketing 
data  from  the  man  on  the  .spot  and  to 
establish  a  relationship  iretween  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  tho.se  data;  and  to  endeavor 
to  relieve  the  publisher  of  .some  part, 
at  least,  of  the  ta.sk  of  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  many  times  in  many  different 
ways.  Since  commercial  bui4ness  is 
cliaracterized  by  infinite  variety,  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  produce  any  question¬ 
naire  that  shall  be  ab.stdutely  .standard. 
And  we  do  not  exi>ect  to  produce  a  que.s- 
tlonnalre  that  shall  be  standard  for  all 
time.  There  are  no  .standards  for  all 
time;  the  standards  of  to-day  are  the 
anachroni.sms  of  to-morrow. 

But  we  hope  to  get  a  lot  of  data  which, 
being  furnished  In  resjwn.se  to  c*ertain 
specific  que.stions,  can  be  collated  in 
fairly  definite  classes,  measured  and 
readily  apprai.sed  by  the  adverti.ser  in  its 
relation  to  the  newspaper. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  Information 
to  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
this  que.stlonnaire,  the  primarily  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  that  the  form  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  U  being  worked  out  by  what 
I  have  frequently  called  the  group  sys¬ 
tem.  Perhaps  it  should  l>e  called  the 
inter-groun  sy.stem;  for  centuries 
groups  have  secluded  themselves  in 
caves  and  as.sembly  halls  and  hotel 
room.s,  nuide  their  .standard.s,  and  acted 
as  though  they  were  legislating  for  the 
world.  Tliey  have  not  a.sked  other 
groups  of  allied  interest  whether  and 
how  thos(>  standards  harmonized  with 
their  ideas  and  ideals  and  practice!?. 
Paraphrasing  Browning’s  l^ippa,  they 
said:  “Everything  is  now  hunkeydory — 
with  us.  flod’s  in  our  heaven;  all’s 
right  with  the  world.” 

The  legislative  function  belongs  not 
only  to  a  national  congress  or  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  to  groups  of  interest  and  en¬ 
deavor.  In  fact  It  could  readily  be 
shown  that  the  highest  interest  of  a  na¬ 
tion  Is  .served  to  a  greater  extent  by  a 
voluntary'  exercise  of  the  legl.slative 
function  by  these  groups  than  by  refer¬ 
ring  the  making  of  standards  to  a  na¬ 
tional  assembly.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  England  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
Is  the  opinion  of  yc.sterda\,  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  judges  is  that  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday. 

To  be  capable  of  .self-governmjnt  we 
must  practice  self-government.  And  it 
is  the  business  of  advertising  interests 
to  initiate  reforms  and  make  their 
standards  by  means  of  tl»e  inter-group 
system.  El.se  some  one  else  will  take  a 
hand  and  then  there'll  be  a  mess. 

The  standard  questionnair<-  is  not  yet 
ready.  But  the.  A.  N.  A.  and  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives  are  working  on  it 
. — and  working  together. 


RIGHT  WAY  WAS  THE  BEST 

Wise  Publisher  Cleaned  House  and 
Found  It  Paid  in  the  End 
E:  lives  in  New  York  City,  wherein 
he  grew  and  widened  mentally 
into  a  broad-gauged  man — a  de¬ 
velopment  which,  of  course,  cynics  who 
live  el-sewhere  will  say  is  quite  impos- 
sil)le.  He  inherited  the  traditions  of 
“di-stressful”  country,  and,  for  a  num- 
l)er  of  years  he  faithfully — and  red- 
headedly — did  his  part  to  carry  on  those* 
traditions.  Moreover,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  he  worked  within  the 
tangles  of  official  red  tape,  which  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  ordinarily  conduce  to 
qualities  of  adaptability  or  the  admit¬ 
tance  and  sympathetic  re'cognition  of 
new  ideas. 

There  came  a  time  when  he  became — 
.somewhat,  I  think,  to  his  own  amaze¬ 
ment — a  publi.sher.  And  then  he  grew 
bigger  and  broader  still  faster.  He  pos- 
.se.sses  the  power  to  recognize  and  the 
courage  to  accept  the  obvlou.s,  which  is 
usually  characteristic  of  the  Celt  of  the 
administrative  type.  He  .saw  very 
quickly  that  his  publication  must  speed¬ 
ily  negative  certain  things  and  affirm 
others.  Certain  advertising  walked  the 
[dank.  He  came  around  to  the  A.  N.  A. 
office  for  a  chat  on  the  proposition  and 
the  general  situation  and  was  strongly 
advised  to  get  busy  affirming  certain 
definite  things:  he  was  advised  to  apply 
for  an  audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

Having  taken  the  plunire  and  come 
U|)  feeling  refre.shed  he,  as  proxy  for 
his  [uiblication,  felt  virtuous,  and  some- 
what  like  the  man  who  was  advised  to 
perform  one  neces.sary  action,  and  “all 
the.s(!  things  .sliall  lie  added  unto  thee,” 
In  other  words,  he  was  for  some  time 
di.sappointed  that  the  .stream  of  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  did  not  at  once  irrigate 
his  comparutivelv  little  plot  of  land. 


ONE  day  he  was,  while  talking  to  me. 

wee|>lng  for  him.sclf — quietly,  for  he 
is  a  man — and  feeling  that  his  publica- 
(ion,  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  had  been 
good  and  virtuous  while  publications 
which  produced  no  audit  report  were 
getting  away  with  murder;  ju.st  like  the 
graduate  who,  departing  from  the  con¬ 
vocation  hall  with  his  diploma,  is  bit¬ 
terly  amazed  that  business  magnates 
are  not  crowding  u|>on  liim,  competing 
for  his  services  at  any  figure  from 
$10,000  to  $100,000  a  year. 


“JIMMY,  TALK  YOUR  MARKET!” 

He  received  no  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy:  I  took  no  chances  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  still  more  sorrowful  and  having 
him  spoiling  my  well-pressed  coat  with 
his  humidity.  I  .said:  “Jimmy,  forget 
all  aixiut  your  circulation  figures  and 
talk  your  market.  You’ve  won  your 
.\.  B.  C.  decoration,  and  by  this  time 
every  one  knows  you  have,  or,  at  least, 
every  one  can  soon  find  out  from  us,  or 
from  a  printed  list,  or  from  your  own 
communicatlon.s.  You  have  l>een  con¬ 
verted;  now  forget  the  [lenitent  form 
and  go  and  work  out  your  salvation  by 
using  som  *  horse-senw*.  Would  you 
employ  a  man  alm|>ly  because  he  had 
won  a  decoration — or  simply  because 


WM.  ZINTL  has  resigned  as  ad- 
•  vertlslng  manager  of  John  Lu¬ 
cas  &  Uo..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and  Is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Hoy  C.  Slieeler.  Mr.  yheeler 
will  represent  his  company  in  the  A. 
N.  A. 


GP.  HCKiEHS.  general  sales  man- 
•  ager  and  advertising  manager. 
Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
taken  the  place  of  J.  CiJ  Acker  as  A.  N. 
A.  repre.sentatlve  of  his  company. 


ADAPTABILITY  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS 
HEN  I  was  in  Montreal  recently 
a  Canadian  manufacturer’s  repre¬ 
sentative  told  me  about  the  Canadian 
concern  which  ordered  calendars  for 
home  di.stribution  from  a  lithographing 
house  in  the  United  States.  When  the 
calendars  were  received  It  was  found 
that  all  the  dates  of  holidays  In  the 
United  States  were  printed  in  red,  while 
there  was  nothing  to  di.stingulsh  Cana¬ 
dian  holidays  from  any  other  day.s.  E'or 
example,  if  one  day  in  the  year  that  is 
an  outstanding  national  day  in  Canatla 
it  is  Dominion  Day,  July  1,  the  day  on 
which,  th.'cugh  Confederation  in  1867, 
Canada  attained  unity  and  corporate  en¬ 
tity.  But  on  the  July  sheet  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  the  only  date  printed  in  red  ink 
was  July  4! 

Now,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  normally 
minded  person  in  Canada  who  begrudges 
July  4  to  the  United  States;  In  fact,  on 
July  4  Canadians  of  offlclal  rank  help 
resident  Americans  to  celebrate  the  day. 
But  the  calendars  were  intended  for 
Canadian  use.  And  what  would  you 
think  of  X  man  who  practically  said  to 
you:  “Celebrate  my  birthda.v,  but  to 

h - with  yours.”  Such  a  course  would 

be  poor  buslne.ss  and  bad  rdvertl.slng. 


RCALVEHT  haws,  advertising 
•  manager  Baker- Vawter  Company, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  his  company 
at  Its  recent  annual  meeting. 


The  a.  N.  a.  announce.s,  with  much 
regret,  the  death  of  George  H.  Hus- 
.sey,  president  of  the  Baird-North  Com¬ 
pany,  Providence,  H.  1.,  on  Dec*emoer  27. 

VL.  YEPSEN,  National  ETre  Proof- 
•  ing  Company,  has  been  appointeil 
.second  vice-president  and  manager  of 
.sales  of  his  company. 


A  MEETING  of  the  A.  N.  A.  executive 
committee  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  30.  George  L.  Sulli¬ 
van,  chairman,  presided,  and  others  in 
attendance  were  President  W.  A.  Mc- 
Dermid,  J.  D.  Ellsworth,  P.  L.  Thomson. 
G.  F'.  Lord,  and  John  Sullivan,  .secretary- 
treasurer. 


ERLER  HEADS  STUDY  CLUB 


Toledo  Blade  Members  Are  Visiting  De¬ 
troit  Brethren  To-day 

Paul  H.  Erler,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  ha-s 
been  elected  president  of  the  Blade 
Study  Club  for  1919,  succeeding  George 
A.  Steger,  the  Blade’s  accountant.  S.  J. 
Snyder  of  the  accounting  department 
was  elected  vice-president;  Flora  W. 
Hinellne  and  Margaret  Westfall,  both 
of  the  editorial  department,  were  elected 
.secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively. 
’Fhe  club  will  be  more  distinctly  a  so¬ 
cial  rather  than  study  organization  tbi.s 
year.  All  employees  of  the  paper  are 
members. 

The  Detroit  Journal  Study  Club  has 
Issued  an  Invitation  to  Its  Toledo  col¬ 
leagues  for  a  visit  to-day. 
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ALL  OPTIMISTIC  ON  1919  OUTLOOK 
FOR  ADVERTISING  BUSINESS 

Belief  in  Expansion  Not  Based  on  Hope  Alone,  but  Upon  the 
Promise  Given  by  January  Business  and 
Contracts  Already  Made 

Not  a  note  that  does  not  ring  with  the  spirit  of  optimism  sounds  in  the 
reports  from  all  over  the  United  States,  that  are  still  coming  into  the  oftice 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  concerning  the  advertising  outlook  for  this  year.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  the  optimism  is  not  based  on  hope  alone  but  upon  actu.il  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  business  done  in  January  and  the  contracts  made  for  the 
remainder  of  1919. 

In  many  instances,  the  newspaper  factor,  or  the  advertising  agency  chief, 
mentions  the  good  business  done  by  local  merchants  in  the  city  where  his  work 
is  being  done,  and  the  activity  national  advertisers  are  already  showing,  as  well 
as  of  the  prospects  for  big  business  from  both  classes. 

All  Foresee  Best  Year  in  Advertising 


Here  arc  some  of  the  communications, 
and  there  is  not  even  a  hint  of  doubt 
in  them  that  1919  will  be  a  banner  year 
in  advertising  for  newspapers: 

Ervin  Wardman,  vire-president,  the 
Sun,  New  York  city: 

January  bu.siness  fine;  outlook  still 
lietter. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager.  New 
York  Times: 

The  prospects  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1919  are  very  bright.  I  believe 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  years  for 
newspapers. 

In  January,  as  well  as  in  December, 
the  New  York  Times  published  a  greater 
volume  of  advertising  and  made  a 
greater  gain  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  any  preceding  year. 

Lynn  J.  Arnold,  jr.,  general  manager, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press: 

The  outlook  for  1919,  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  standpoint,  looks  rosy  to  us. 

Our  January  showing  has  been  pretty 
good,  when  it  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  we  did  not  publish  a  single 
line  of  advertising  from  our  two  leading 
department  stores  because  of  a  rate 
fight.  Our  January  showing  follows: 

Local  advertising,  7%  per  cent  loss; 
cla.s.siflcd  advertising,  9  per  cent  gain; 
foreign  advertising,  86  per  cent  gain; 
total  (including  legal),  6 Vi  per  cent 
gain. 

J.  A.  Martin,  vice-president  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
l.«dger: 

Birmingham  and  Alabama  have  a  won¬ 
derful  year  before  them. 

As  for  the  Ledger  and  how  it  is  doing 
— wonderfully,  thank  you! 

On  December  13  we  swept  over  $30,- 
000  worth  of  dirty,  vicious  advertising 
from  our  columns  with  special  reference 
to  patent  medicines.  It  made  an  in.stan- 
taneous  and  deep-seated  impression  here 
and  has  brought  us  business  both  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  in  clean  advertising.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  we  kicked 
out  this  stiiflf,  we  showed  a  great  big 
gain  In  January,  1919,  over  January, 
1918. 

John  F.  Aue,  pnhlisher.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times  Record: 

Fort  Smith  and  its  trade  territory  will 
do  at  least  25  per  cent  more  business  in 
1919  than  in  1918.  The  Times  Recorl 
for  January  shows  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent  in  local  lines  carried  over  the 
.same  period  for  January,  1918.  We  also 
show  an  increase  In  foreign  lines  car¬ 
ried. 

We  anticipate  a  big  year. 

Parke  M.  Walker,  business  manager, 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American: 

We  cannot  see  anything  but  the  most 


flattering  prospects.  January  has  been 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  busi¬ 
ness;  and  1918  was  the  most  successful 
we  have  ever  experienced.  Local  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  spending  more  money  and 
foreign  advertising  contracts  are  com¬ 
ing  in  faster  than  we  expected. 

Newspapers  are  rapidly  coming  into 
their  own  as  an  advertising  medium, 
and  the  only  thing  necessary  for  them 
to  hold  what  they  have  and  increa.se 
business  is  to  give  proper  service. 

Elmer  E.  Clarke,  publisher,  Arkansas 
Democrat: 

Basing  my  judgment  on  our  January 
business,  which  showed  gains  in  all  de¬ 
partments, — circulation,  local,  foreign, 
and  classifled  advertising, — I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  1919  will  be  an  exceptionally 
good  year  for  good  newspapers. 

Our  local  advertisers  are  all  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  their  January  business 
and  talk  most  optimi.stically  over  con¬ 
ditions  generally  for  1919. 

During  January,  1919,  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  carried  85,400  lines  more  local 
display  advertising,  and  23,954  lines 
more  national  advertising,  than  during 
the  .same  period  in  1918. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman,  general  manager, 
Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mountain  News: 

In  January,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Times  each 
gained  something  over  100  columns  of 
local  display  advertising.  A  competi¬ 
tor,  however,  has  had  a  very  heavy  loss 
this  month,  so  that  the  total  amount 
of  advertising  being  placed  in  Denver 
i.s  not  nearly  so  much  larger  than  last 
yeat  a.s  our  gains  would  indicate. 

The  essentials  in  which  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  are  all  of  them  very  prosperous, 
except  certain  classes  of  mining,  and 
we,  therefore,  expect  a  fairly  prosper¬ 
ous  year.  In  spite  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  unrest  and  the  readjustment 
which  must  necessarily  ensue. 

C.  G.  Withers,  president  and  business 
manager,  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain: 

If  January  is  to  be  a  criterion  for  the 
increa.se  of  business  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  months  of  1919  the  new.spapers  of 
the  country  will  enjoy  big  bu.siness. 
The  Chieftain’s  bu.sinc.ss  for  January 
was  very  satisfactory  indeed,  showing  a 
nice  increa.se  in  local  display,  cla.s.slfled 
and  foreign  advertising. 

E.  W.  Parsons,  advertising  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune: 

Our  reports  show  the  following  gains 
In  columns  and  percentage  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1918:  Di.splay, 
30  per  cent:  classifled,  27  per  cent;  to¬ 
tal  advertising,  29  per  cent 

I  never  before  saw  so  much  national 
business  In  pro.spect  for  the  spring  as  I 


see  this  year,  and  I  confidently  believe 
that  the  first  six  months  at  least  of 
1919  will  be  big,  prosperous  months  for 
all  newspapers. 

W.  Frank  Dunn,  advertising  manager, 
Chicago  Journal: 

Business  never  looked  brighter  to  us 
than  now.  We  anticipate  the  biggest 
year  in  the»  Journal’s  history.  During 
1918  the  Journal  carried  more  business 
than  in  any  other  year  during  its  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  of  existence. 

Business  men  here  are  planning  for 
big  busine.ss,  and  in  foreign  advertising 
we  believe  that  many  new  advertisers 
will  be  added. 

A.  C.  Keifer,  general  manager,  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune: 

The  outlook  for  this  territory  point.s 
to  a  great  increase  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ncs.s.  Our  January  business  shows  an 
increase  of  130,000  lines  over  January, 
1918. 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  advertising  manager, 
Indianapolis  News: 

In  January,  1919,  the  News  made  a 
gain  of  nearly  1,000  columns  of  adver- 
ti.sing,  or  a  daily  average  gain  of  35 
columns. 

l*art  of  this  gain,  especially  local 
busine.ss,  can  be  attributed  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  weather  severity  of  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  which  had  a  tendency  to  hold  down 
local  advertising,  but  the  foreign  gain, 
an  average  of  nearly  10  columns  daily, 
can  be  attributed  only  to  an  awakened 
interest  on  the  part  of  general  adver- 
ti.scrs  in  newspaper  advertising. 

This  gain  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
the  development  which  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  will  show  dur- 
ing  1919,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
increase  which  the  News  has  shown  is 
typical  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat  and  Leader: 

If  January  is  a  .sample  of  1919  busi¬ 
ne.ss  all  records  in  advertising  will  be 
broken.  The  gain  of  the  Davenport 
Democrat  and  Leader  for  the  month  of 
January  was  140,000  lines. 

Every  merchant  in  this  city  reports  a 
i-ecord  breaking  business,  in  .spite  o? 
the  fact  that  returning  soldiers  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  securing  employment 
and  many  factories  engaged  In  war  work 
are  laying  off  men.  Publiy  improvements 
have  not  yet  started,  although  elaborate 
plans  are  being  made. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  conditions  and 
with  .splendid  weather,  advertising  has 
been  at  its  height. 

I  can  see  nothing  but  optimism  for 
the  year  1919  and  feel  that  newspapers 
will  get  their  full  .share  of  this  pro.s- 
perity. 

A.  T,  Butler,  business  manager,  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kas.)  Beacon: 

Our  bu.siness  for  January  shows  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  over  January 
of  last  year,  which  is  very  gratifying. 

The  outlook  is  very  encouraging,  amt 
T  am  looking  forward  to  making  this 
the  banner  year  for  the  Beacon  under 
its  present  management. 

E.  E.  Hardwick,  advertising  manager, 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle: 

We  firmly  believe  this  year  will  be  a 
record  breaker  with  us  In  all  classes  of 
advertising.  In  spite  of  a  rise  in  rates 
on  .January  1,  we  ran  ahead  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  of  a  year  ago  In  all 
cla.sses. 

Wallace  F.  Hovey,  business  manager, 
Leavenworth  (Kas.)  Po.st: 

National  advertisers  generally  seem 
to  have  decided  to  take  advantage  of 


the  one  kind  of  monopoly  that  will  not 
only  be  permitted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Congress  but  will  also 
pass  muster  at  St.  Peter’s  “toll  gate” — 
the  Monopoly  of  Service,  which  is  se¬ 
cured  by  consistent  advertising.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  after  checking 
over  our  files  for  January,  1919.  Wc 
find  that  our  daily  report  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  shows  a  gain  of  20 
X>er  cent  in  advertising,  as  compared 
with  our  next  best  year — 1917, 

The  principal  local  advertising  that 
.seems  to  be  more  than  doubling  1918 
contracts  is  that  of  clothiers,  automo¬ 
bile  men,  shoes  and  jewelry,  with  an 
indication  that  hardware  and  lumber¬ 
men,  as  well  as  construction  supply 
companies,  will  increase  their  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Charles  T.  Stewart,  general  manager, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald: 

Our  January  business  has  been  far 
beyond  expectations,  surpa.ssing  in  vol¬ 
ume  any  month  of  last  year  except  the 
months  6f  March  and  December,  not- 
with.standing  a  substantial  advance  in 
rates,  and  was  not  very  far  behind 
these  two,  the  heavy  months  of  the 
year.  Our  gain  over  January  a  year 
£>go,  with  a  considerably  higher  rate,  I.s 
above  60  per  cent. 

This  gain  applies  to  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  advertising.  It  Is  especially 
marked  in  classifled  and  foreign  display. 
There  is  also  a  big  increase  in  local 
display.  While  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  January  percentage  of  gain  to  run 
through  the  year,  we  do  expect  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of 
advertising.  Our  foreign  advertising 
outlook  is  more  promising  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  than  at  any  other  time  in  my 
whole  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Information  that  comes  to  me 
from  various  sources  Is  that  the  volume 
of  general  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  this  year  will  be 
unprecedented. 

John  L.  Ebaugh,  business  manager. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune: 

If  January  is  an  indication  of  what 
the  whole  year  will  be,  then  1919  will 
I)e  a  tremendous  record-breaker. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
’I'imes-Plcayune  in  1919  will  carry  20 
jier  cent  more  advertising  than  in  1918, 
which  was  the  largest  and  best  in  our 
eighty-two  years  of  existence,  in  both 
lineage  and  money. 

Gains  were  made  the  fir.st  month  of 
1919  In  every  class  of  advertising — local, 
foreign,  automobile,  and  cla.ssifled. 

It  is  almost  too  soon  to  predict  post¬ 
war  conditions  in  New  Orleans,  but 
manufacturing  is  at  Its  height,  labor  is 
well  employed  at  good  wages,  and  the 
farmers  and  planters  have  more  money 
than  they  ever  had  before.  The  out¬ 
look  is  indeed  bright. 

Paul  Patterson,  pul)li.sher,  Baltimore 
Sun: 

So  far  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  con¬ 
cerned,  conditions  were  never  healthier. 
In  the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions  it  has  gained  in  every  Important 
clas.slflcation  except  automobiles,  and 
the  loss  In  this  character  of  advertising 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  automobile 
show  was  held  last  year  in  Baltimore  in 
January,  while  this  year  It  will  be  held 
in  February. 

There  is  particular  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  "Help”  advertising  shows  a 
gain  In  all  editions.  Of  course,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  "Help  Wanted”  in  January  was 
very  much  less  than  it  was  In  the 
months  preceding  the  signing  of  the 
{Continued  on  Page  36.) 


Man  and  dog-  they  make  a  fine  roinhi- 
nation  for  health  and  pleasure  wlien 
playing  brother  to  the  big  outdoors. 


Winter  or  summer  the  great 
outdoors  offers  more  than  the 
average  person’ realizes.  Coffee 
and  baron  taste  their  best  when 
served  far  from  civilization. 


"The  armistice  just  came  in  time  for  the  news¬ 
paper  sporting  writers,”  smiled  Jerry;  "if  the  war 
had  gone  on  another  year  I  guess  I  would  have 
been  compelled  to  go  to  work.  Now  when  I  want 
to  run  a  boxed  feature  about  lawn  tennis  being 
made  a  major  sport,  the  managing  editor  grins  and 
asks  if  I  want  extra  cartoons  drawn  to  go  with  it. 
IJascball  can  push  Bolshevik  off  the  front  page  any 
time.” 

“You  speak  as  if  sports  would  get  a  bigger  boost 
than  ever?” 

•n'hey  wiil  .  .  ,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Every 
man  who  has  been  in  service  .  .  .  here  or  abroad 
.  .  .  will  come  back  eager  for  outdoor  stuff.  The 
air  in  omces  and  factories  will  strangle  them.  They 
have  had  a  taste  of  the  other  side  of  life.  Both 
Army  and  Navy  encouraged  sports  as  recreation. 
Our  boys  in  France  would  kill  a  few  Germans  and 
then  run  back  to  an  improvised  diamond  and  have 
a  spirited  baseball  game  to  get  their  minds  off  the 
fuss.  I  was  talking  with  an  oSlcer  who  went  across 


“U'l.ssia  decided  to  do  .some  thinking  for  her- 
.sclf?” 

“That’s  small  time  news  compared  witli  what  we 
have  to  offer.  Grab  ;vn  earfull,  old  dear.”  Where¬ 
upon  the  sports  editor  read  from  his  flimsy:  "In 
order  to  a.ssist  in  the  reicase  from  the  army  of  major 
league  baseball  players  who  are  in  overseas  service, 
the  National  Commission  to-day  mailed  a  request 
to  club  owners  to  send  in  the  address,  the  name  of 
the  division,  regiment,  and  company  in  which  the 
players  are  located.  This  information  is  to  be  tjirned 
over  to  the  Government,  Pre.sident  B.  B.  Johnspn, 
of  the  American  League,  said,  to  aid  in  efforts  to 
get  those  men  who  have  jobs  awaiting  them  re¬ 
leased  from  service  in  the  near  future.” 


A  Big  Piece  of  News 

If  AT,”  .said  Jerry  Mcl.,auglilin,  "is  the  biggest 
A  piece  of  news  that  has  broken  .since  we  onter«.“d 
llie  war.  La.st  summer  it  was  so  hard  to  make  up 
a  sport  page,  with  no  real  ba.sebali,  that  I  cried 
mysei;  to  .sleep  hero  every  night.  Can  you  imagine 
tlie  fans  getting  interested  in  basketball  and  fin- 
ish  wrestling?  It  got  ..o  bad  that  I  would  give  a 
column  to  a  pool  tournament.  Now  the  .sky  is  clear¬ 
ing.  Those  southern  training  camps  will  hold  a 
celebration  greater  than  the  armistice  stunt  when 
they  get  the  glad  tidings.” 


"Ba.sebali  is  going  through  its  paces  in  the  warm 
climate  just  about  now,  eh?”  .said  the  Ad-Man. 

“Sure.  That’s  the  life.  Some  of  the  teams  go  as 
far  down  as  Miami.  Imagine  trying  to  warm  up 
on  the  old  game  while  oranges  and  cocoanuts  are 
dropping  on  your  bran!  America  gave  up  the  .sports 
.  ,  .  or  most  ol  them  .  .  .  when  war  made 
it  necessary,  but  believe  me,  old  man.  as  soon  as 
the  ban  was  lifted,  she  came  back  with  an  awful 
wallcp.  I  predict  that  sports  of  all  kinds  arc.  des¬ 
tined  to  have  their  biggest  season  tins  year.  In¬ 
dications  of  it  .sprouting  up  like  oats  in  a  geranium 
box.  The  colleges  have  led  the  van  .  .  .  why, 
say  .  .  .  the  faculty  will  even  stand  for  boxing 
as  one  of  the  regulars.  Why,  say  .  .  .  we’ll  live 
to  see  the  day  when  profe.ssors  will  attend  contests 
in  sweaters  and  every  well-conducted  college  will 
have  jts  young  Jess  Willard. 

"The  United  States  Golf  A.ssociation  has  voted  to 
resume  all  of  the  national  ch.-impionships.  Harvard 
and  Princeton  were  sati.'='fiod  with  a  hockey  combat, 
just  to  break  the  ice,  but  three  more  months  will  see 
an  event  card  that  will  be  as  long  as  a  comet’s 
tail.  Pick  up  your  sport  pages  and  look  ’em  over. 
You’ll  And  that  everything  is  coming  back  good  and 
strong.  I  don’t  seem  to  recall  ever  seeing  as  much 
real  enthusiasm.  Amateur  and  prj>fessional  .  .  . 


JERRY  McLAUGlIT.TN.  editor  of  the  Sporting 
Page  of  the  News-f’ourier,  suddenly  sprang  from 
his  copy  de.sk  witli  a  war  whoop  that  made  the 
entire  room  ring.  Tlu'ro  was  no  real  rea.son  for 
this,  as  the  paper  had  gone  to  press  and  his  re- 
.sponsibilities  had  cea.sed  for  that  day. 

Tlie  Ad-Man  happened  to  bo  passing  and  he 
stopped. 

"What’.s  up?”  ho  demanded. 

"Oh,  boy!”  was  tho  sizzling  rejoinder,  “nothing 
matters  much  NOW.  Somebody  in  the  United  States 
Governmc'nt  is  as  wise  as  Solomon  and  as  kind  as 
a  visiting  aunt.  Tliis  last-minute  flimsy  tells  the 
joyou.s  tale.  Here  ...  I  can  afford  to  blow 
you  to  a  cigar  on  tlie  strength  of  this.” 


both  the  same.  Tlie  plaus  for  this  summer  are 
gorgeous.  Look  at  what  was  done  when  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  our  mo.st  famous  ace,  returned  ..from 
abroad:  two  thou.sand  automobile,  tire  and  acces- 
■sary  plants  in  the  little  old  United  States  blew 
their  factory  whistles  for  fifteen  minutes  in  honor 
of  tho  occasion.  He  was  given  a  Waldorf  dinner, 
with  Secretary  Baker  himself  present,  that  un¬ 
settled  the  foundations  of  that  end  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  'rhirty-foiirtli.  Sports  rule  America.  And 
it’s  a  good  thing.  They  make  for  cleaner-minded 
men  and  stronger  men  physically.  It’s  all  exactly 
as  it  should  be.” 

Characteristic  of  America 

*‘\\^E  DO  like  our  sporting  events,  don't  we’?” 

’  admitted  the  Ad-Man;  "it  has  always  Jieen 
characleri.stic  of  .\merica.  And  we  come  .nretty  near 
beating  the  world  at  it.  I’d  like  to  see  that  Upton 
yacht  race  pulled  off.” 


TTin  POOD 
ACmri/TDATm 

nONTINeir 


Duck  shooting  is  the 
sport  royal — yet  com¬ 
paratively  few  men  en¬ 
gage  in  it.  The  war 
will  teach  us  to  spend 
more  time  out  of  doors 
— and  profitably. 


This  series  is  designed  to  be  of  service 
in  stimulating  the  activities  of  adver¬ 
tising  managers  or  other  newspaper 
executives  who  are  charged  with  increas¬ 
ing  the  advertising  in  their  publications, 
and  to  aid  them  in  fostering  accounts  al¬ 
ready  on  their  books  and  adding  new 
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on  a  numlior  of  tran.siKjrts  early  in  the  rumpus. 
He  said  that  you  could  give  a  fancy  show  in  the 
•salon.s  and  there  would  l>e  indifferent  attendants. 
Hut  rig  up  a  prize-ring  on  deck  and  announce  a 
.sparring  match  and  the  stoker.s  would  leave  their 
engines  and  come  up. 

More  Outdoor  Uesire 
is  an  increa.sed  desire  for  outdoor  life 
*  .  .  .  for  hunting  and  shooting  and  fishing 

and  .  .  .  and  everything!  If  four  million  hoys 

have  learned  to  shoot  they  will  not  drop  it  simply 
ljecau.se  they  are  out  of  service.  I’d  rather  l)e  in 
the  sporting  goods  business  this  year  than  head  of 
the  Carnegie  steel  works.  Get  it  out  of  your  head 
that  the  atpmunition  plants  will  have  to  close  up,  or 
the  rifle  and  shotgun  fellers  go  into  Ijankruptcy. 
Nothing  like  it.  They  will  do  a  rushing  bu.sines.s. 

“Liook  at  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  younger 
the  small  and  the  big  boys.  They 


“Absolutely.  There’s  one  big  puzzle  that  I  have 
never  lieen  able  to  solve.  Why  is  it  that  the  aver¬ 
age  .sporting  gotvls  store  does  not  advertise  .  .  . 
really  advertise.  They  go  at  it  spasmodically.  An 
ad  once  a  month  or  during  a  certain  season.  Hut 
there  .should  be  no  let-up.  Such  advertising  could 
accomplish  great  good.  It  could  EDUCATE  peo¬ 
ple  to  an  appreciation  of  sr>orfs.  You’d  think  they 
would  do  more  of  it  for  the  .sake  of  doing  MOItE 
business.  The  grocer  and  the  butcher  will  adver¬ 
tise  day  after  day,  but  the  sport  goods  man  waits 
until  there’s  a  run  of  shad  or  a  pest  of  rabbits. 

“You  ought  to  know  more  about  THAT  than  I 
do.  You  are  an  adverti.sing  man.  There  are  two 
good-sized  sporting  goods  shops  in  this  town,  to 
.say  nothing  of  the  big  hardware  store  that  has  a 
department  of  its  own.  Why  don’t  these  chaps 
advertise?  Why  are  they  not  broadening  their 
ow'n  field?  Every  other  line  of  merchandise  has  its 
printed  propaganda.  The  sport  goods  man  relies 
on  clubs  and  associations  and  sporting  publications. 
It’s  not  fair  ...  it  isn’t  even  ethical.” 

"Do  you  refer  to  newspaper  advertising?” 

“Ye.s.” 

Don't  Advertise  Consistently 
(( T  HAD  not  thought  of  it  liefore  in  that  light. 

A  But  there’s  justice  in  what  you  -say.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  these  shops  DO  NOT  advertise  consis¬ 
tently'  .  .  .  and  never  HAVE.” 


To  Bring  New  Users 

tt  A  ND  bring  a  great  host  of  new  u.sers  into  the 

k»fold.  The  copy  ,nnd  illustrations  .should  tell 
how  good  it  is  for  the  health.  Visualize  the  joy  of 
this  outdoor  existence.  Better-than-medicine  ap¬ 
peal,  eh?  And  some  copy,  of  cour.se,  .should  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  men  who  have  Ijeen  in  service  .  .  . 
telling  them  that  they  must  not  return  to  the  old 
inactive  form  of  living.  They  feel  Ijetter  after  a 
dash  in  service  .  .  .  they  KNOW  they  feel  bet¬ 
ter.  Their  friends  tell  them  so.  The  waist-lines 
vi.sualize  it.  They  should  join  the  grand  army  of 
the  rod-and-reel  experts  and  the  cun  club  boosters.” 

“A  sport  goods  store  has  a  wonderful  story  to 
tell  in  advertising!  It’s  a  prolific  subject.  Plctorlally 
it  has  canned  goods  and  rocking  chairs  beat  a 
mile.  Imagine  how  ueautifully  picturesque  such 
copy  COULD  be!  I’d  like  to  write  it  my.jelf.” 

“You  may  get  a  chance  if  I  go  after  these  folks." 

“Glad  to  help.” 

“Any  particular  sea.son  for  sport  campaigns?” 

“Certainly  not.  It’s  an  all-the-year  round  propo¬ 
sition.  Boys  .  .  .  youngsters  .  .  .  should  be 
encouraged.  It’s  fine  for  them  .  .  .  teaches  them 
sturdy  indeiJendence.  And  women  .  .  .  women 
should  do  more  of  thi.s.  1  rather  fancy  we  would 
have  less  nervous  diseases  .  .  .  less  anaemic  fidg¬ 
ets.  Our  women  should  get  out  more.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  encourages 
game  hunting  in  .sea.son,  doesn’t  it?” 

"Yea  With  a  big  food  problem  on  our  hands  and 
a  pledge  of  twenty  million  tons  to  the  sufferers 
abroad,  every  pound  of  fish  that’s  caught  .  .  . 
every  bagful  of  game  landed,  will  make  it  ea.sier 
for  us  to  keep  that  pledge.  I  should  say  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  DOES  encourage  the  move.  We  may  not 
realize  it,  but  this  war  has  left  a  whopper  job 
on  our  hands  .  .  .  feeding  the  world — literally.’ 
Hoover  sensed  it  .  .  .  .saw  it  coming.  That’s  why 
he  does  not  want  to  go  back  to  our  old/  reck- 
le.ss  scehdule  of  waste.  President  Wilson  is  Ijegin- 


gen^ration 


HUNT  /ACSiC./AVI!  T*OCD. 


As  far  as  the  game  laws  allow 
and  the  warden  pleases,  the  aver¬ 
age  man  should  get  out  in  the  big 
woods  and  gun  or  fish.  The  food 
problem  still  looms  large. 


Jack  cottontail 
is  lots  of  sport 
when  you  go  after 
him  in  the  right 
spirit.  He  is  excel¬ 
lent  eating,  too,  and 
the  farmers  are 
glad  to  see  him 
nabbed. 


are  hungrier  than  ever  for  all  the  various  forms  of 
sport.  And.  while  I’m  on  the  subie<-t,  1  do  not  think 
that  America  ever,  in  the  past,  did  enough  trap¬ 
shooting  game  hunting,  fi.shing,  etc.  We  have  so 
many  natural  resources  ...  so  man.v  rich  hunt¬ 
ing  ground.s.  If  a  tow.n  ha.sn’t  tarpon  or  trout,  it 
has  cinnamon  lj<*ar  and  deer.  If  it  ha.sn’t  either,  it 
has  duck  and  quail.  There  is  a  litjeral  education  in 
the.so  outdoor  .sport.s.  Men  are  better  for  having  a 
ta.ste  of  them,  tjome  old  Wi.seguv  said  that  there 
is  a  .sermon,  or  something  or  other,  in  stones  and 
running  brooks  .  .  .  and  he  was  some  professor.” 

"You  mean  that  more  of  us  should  have  some 
.sort  of  sport  hobby?”  asked  the  Ad-Man. 

"Ju.st  that!  We  get  in  sedentary  ruts.  We  for¬ 
get  how  to  breathe  and  to  walk  and  to  carry  our 
heads  and  shoulders.  A  few  nights  under  the  stars 
and  a  few  rashers  of  piping  hot  Ijacon,  cooked  over 
a  camp  fire,  rub  the  kinks  out  of  our  office-bound 
carca.s.ses.  We’d  be  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
America  if  we  would  go  in  MOKE  for  the  sports 
.  .  .  all  of  them.  England  ha.s  the  right  idea, 

although  the  average  Britisher  takes  it  out  in  big- 
game  hunting  and  a  return  to  the  primitive.  Your 
young  Englishman  may  be  found  in  every  odd 
corner  of  the  glolje.  Sooner  or  later  he  manages  to 
get  to  South  Africa  or  South  America  or  the  Pole  or 
New  Zealand  or  AustriUia.  He  was.  liorn  to  a  pith 
helmet  and  the  .sound  cf  jaguar  feet  pattering  along 
jungle  paths. 

Want  Rough  Stuff 

<»r  I  -JOG  many  -\mericans  think  they  have  had  a 
1  jg^iid  day  of  iHfortyL  they  sit  at  the  nineteenth, 
hole  or  a' golt- ’«ow*e,  vackggg;  the  a 

straw.  Golf  is  fine  but  it’s  not  enough.  Neither  is 
tennis  enough.  What  I  want  to  see  is  more  of  the 
rough  stuff  .  .  .  the  shotgun  brigade.” 

“Still,  you  believe  we  are  coming  to  it.” 


i  A/  A  in/T  (P  lOT 
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The  returning  soldier  will  surely 
want  to  keep  in  practice.  A  target  may 
not  be  as  thrilling  as  a  Hun  -  but  it 
serves  its  marksmanship  purpose. 


"I>o  you  solicit  them?” 

"Oc'casionally.” 

“What  do  they  .say?" 

"Simply  state  that  it  would  not  pav  .  .  .  that 
is,  to  use  .space  straight  through  the  week.  Their 
line  is  a  ijeculiar  one.  If  a  man  wants  a  fishing  rod 
he  knows  where  he  Ml.'ST  go  to  get  it.” 

“What  about  the  man  who  has  NEVER  fished,  but 
who  could  l)e  per.sauded  if  copy  was  directed  to  him? 
What  aljout  that  big  untouched  trade  territory?  Do 
they  ever  think  of  the  UN-cultivated  territory  .  .  . 
the  prospect  ?” 

“I  do  not  Ijclieve  they  give  him  much  thought 
.  .  .  the  fellow  who  has  never  fished  .  .  . 

never  hunted.” 

“Shortsighted  .  .  .  devilishly  shortsighted.” 

"Unquestionably.” 

"Have  you  gone  after  them  with  that  line  of  talk?” 

"('an’t  say  that  I  have.” 

“Looks  as  if  it  was  up  to  YOU,  then?” 

“Perhaps  so.  I’ll  admit  that  you  have  put  .some 
'nei&'  Otoughts  Into  my  head.  The  sporting  goods 
.store  man  should  I>egin  to  advertise  to  men  and 
women  who  would  not  ordinarily  buy  these  things. 
Is  that  it?” 

“Certainly.” 


ning  to  see  it.  He  wired  liack  for  money  to  feed 
the  starving  peoples.  That  request  for  funds  has 
been  granted.  It  was  a  grim  necessity.” 

Will  Serve  Double  Purpose 
ft^l'HEN  the  sport  goods  man  will  be  serving  a 
double  purpose  when  ho  advertises?  He  will 
encourage  a  fine  habit  and  he  will.  Indirectly,  as¬ 
sist  the  Eoo<l  Administration?” 

"Righto!  Oh,  I  tell  you.  it’s  almost  criminal  the 
way  this  one  great  field  HAS  been-  neglected.  As 
I  look  back  over  the  years,  it  is  the  one  line  I  have 
NOT  seen  given  proper  publicity.  They  just  drift 
.  .  .  drift  .  .  .  drift.  The  same  old  group  of 
people  buy  in  the  same  old  way.  New  heads  and 
hand.s  are  not  added  In  proper  preportion.  People 
who  love  sports  should  be  ever  on  the  increase. 
And  the  man  who  sells  them  th-'  requisite  acces¬ 
sories  is  the  man  to  do  tome  qf  the  educating.” 
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SOUTHERNERS  PLEASED 
WITH  1918  BUSINESS 


Adverlising’s  One  Objective 
Is  to  Create  Returns 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


'First,  Last  and  All  the  Time  Result: 
Must  Justify  Expenditure,”  Bert 
Carstin  Tells  Ad  Club 


Hit  Their  Hi)(h  Water  Mark  in  Volume 
of  Advertising  and  Circulation  in 
Fall  Months  —  Advertisers  In¬ 
crease  Spare  for  Holidays 


WHEN  A 
COMIC 
KARTOONEI?*S 
IN  LOVE 


Bert  Garstin,  assistant  business  man- 
afcer  for  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier-Journal,  in  a  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Advertising  Club  of  Louisville, 
discussed  the  purposes  of  advertising. 
"Fir.st,  last  and  all  the  time,”  said  Mr. 
Garstin,  “adverti.sing  has  one  objective 
— that  is,  to  justify  itself  in  creating  re¬ 
turns  for  the  advertiser. 

"This  fact,”  Mr.  Garstin  emphasized, 
“covers  all  angles  of  advertising, 
whether  it  be  from  a  newspaper  stand¬ 
point  or  with  regard  to  special  service 
of  any  .sort.  All  thought  in  advertising 
should  be  directed  to  that  end.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  pay  the  other  fellow 
it  cannot  possibly  pay  the  man  at  the 
opposite  end.” 

Mr.  Garstin  stressed  the  fact  that  no 
advertising  can  be  successful  without 
cooperation  between  the  two  intere.sts 
concerned.  The  advertiser,  he  said,  la 
as  much  re.sponsible  in  summing  up  re¬ 
sults  as  is  the  medium  used.  A  news¬ 
paper  to  be  a  successful  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  he  said,  must  be  attractive  in  all 
departments,  for  it  cannot  be  profitable 
to  an  advertiser  if  it  does  not  represent 
the  be.st  the  publisher  can  produce. 
Every  newspaper  department,  he  said, 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department:  hence,  he  stated, 
suggestions  or  criticisms  dealing  with 
all  departments  are  appreciated  and 
dealt  with  in  the  light  of  cooperation. 

"It  is  our  duty — that  of  advertising 
men — to  put  the  best  thought  that  can 
he  commanded  behind  every  unit  of 
adverti.sing,”  was  his  assertion.  “At  all 
times  our  advertising  Interests  must 
come  first.” 


Ueports  received  by  Walter  C.  John- 
.son,  .sociolary  of  the  Southern  New.s- 
paper  Publishers'  .\s.soclation,  from 
members  indicate  that  in  spite  of  in- 
crea-sed  co.st  of  publication  they  managed 
to  break  even  and  in  many  ca.ses  .showed 
a  X)rofit  ovxr  and  abov'e  that  necessary 
to  meet  their  income  tax.  While  there 
was  every  indication  that  Southern 
newspapers  were  i)ro.si)ering,  it  remain¬ 
ed  for  the  la.st  few  months  of  the  year, 
or  the  fall  months,  for  them  to  hit  the 
high-water  mark  in  point  of  volume 
of  adverti.sing  and  cii-culation. 

Mr.  John.'-on  says:  “Octol)er  and  No¬ 
vember  .seemed  to  have  been  the  ban¬ 
ner  month.s  with  a  great  many  South¬ 
ern  newspapers.  In  the  face  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  Spani.sh  influenza  which  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  South  during 
these  monih.s  the  members  of  the  a.s.so- 
ciation  enjoyed  a  good  business. 

Higher  Rales  .Satisfactory 

“In  some  In.stances  the  volume  of 
adverti.slng  was  reduced,  but  higher 
rates  in  effect  were  respon.sible  for  a 
.satisfactory  financial  .show'ing.  Increas¬ 
ed  Interest  in  the  war  new.s,  v/hich 
was  quite  acute  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  brought  about, 
in  many  instance.s,  phenomenal  increases 
in  circulation  receipts. 

"A  num'oer  of  members  reported  that 
their  street  sales  on  November  .11,  the 
day  the  ar  nistlce  was  signed,  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  pajyer.s.  Some  reported  a  falling  off 
in  street  sales  during  the  last  few  v\ceks. 
but  very  little  if  any  decrease  in  home 
delivery. 

“The  natural  relaxation  since  th« 
armistice  was  .signed  is  largely  r':‘spon- 
sible  for  an  increa.se  in  the  volume  of 
advertising.  A  great  many  merchants 
who  no  doubt  intended  holding  down 
their  adverti.sing  in  the  intere.st  o'*  the 
various  war  movements,  loo.sened  up 
immediately  and  began  to  advertise  for 
holiday  trade  as  never  before. 

“Bepoi-ts  are  that  the  month  of  De- 
cemlier  shewed  up  even  better  tha.i  No¬ 
vember,  in  .siute  of  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  lines  of  foreign  advortising 
during  the  holiday  .season.  On  the 
whole,  Southern  publishers  are  not  only 
happy  ove-  the  outcome  of  the  war 
from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  but  the 
further  fact  that  the  change  came  at 
an  opportune  time.” 
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SO  GEORGE  BAKER,  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST,  IS 
THINKING  OF  TAKING  ON  A  PARTNER! 


K  are  fold  that  .school  is  a  great  place  to  acquire  knowledge.  George 
Milton  linker  didn’t  get  the  knowledge  to  earn  a  livelihood  from  books, 
however — or  at  lea.st'not  much. 

“1  liked  books,  but  the  covers  only,”  he  says. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
George  is  staff  cartoonist  on  the 
Ihttsburgh  Post  to-day. 

C’ountle.ss  numbers  of  times 
George  went  home  from  his 
studies  ntir.sing  burning  fingers, 
which  had  been  .struck  with  a 
lailer  in  the  hands  of  a  stern 
teacher,  ju.st  because  he  .spent 
study  time  “decorating”  the 
covers  of  .school-books  with 
crude-looking  dogs,  cats,  and 
sometimes  men  and  women.  “I 
coiildn’t  help  it.  no  matter  how 
often  I  was  cha.sti.sed,”  quoth 
fleorge,  “because  I  loved  the 
work.” 

One  day  he  was  graduated 
with  the  re.st  of  his  cl<as.s,  biit 
why  was  a  my.stery  to  him. 
Then  the  long  looked-for  day 
arrived  when  he  could  go  out 
into  the  world  and  earn  a  living 
with  his  pen,  brush  and  crayons. 

His  first  job  was  ,a  .scenic 
artist,  and  not  long  after  he  be¬ 
came  engaged  by  department 
stores  as  a  commercial  artist. 
This  kind  of  work  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  his  liking,  so  it  took 
him  but  a  short  time  to  land  a 
job  on  the  Post,  where  he  made 
sport  cartoons.  I.,ater  he  en¬ 
tered  the  syndicate  g.ame,  mak¬ 
ing  .sports  and  comics.  Many 
papers  have  u.sed  his  original 
strip.s.  especiallv  thosie  of  “little 
.Tillius  Sneezer” 'and  "At'a  Boy, 
.\ggie.” 

Baker  joined  the  navy  last 
May  (1918),  and  during  his  ser¬ 
vice  was  sporting  editor  and  .staff  cHrtooni.st  for  the  "Navy  Life”  magazine  at 
Han  pton  Hoad.s,  Va.  .\  short  time  after  the  armistice  was  signed  he  was  released 
front  the  naval  service,  and  took  up  his  duties  on  the  Po.st  again. 

The  auHior  of  “.M'a  Hoy.  Aggie.”  “Little  Julius  Sneezer.”  and  other  strips, 
is  a  great  clissipator.  Me  indulges  in  liaseball.  tennis,  and  other  sports,  and  when 
the  Pittsburgh  team  iilays  in  its  "own  home  town,”  the  nu^naging  editor  of  the 
Po.sv  always  knows  where  to  find  George. 

The  cartoon  above  speaks  lietter  than  words,  and  conveys  the  thought  of  what 
George  is  .seriou.s|y  con."-idering  now. 


IOWA  PRESS  MEETS  TO-DAY 


lies  Moines  Newspapers  Welcome  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Fourth  Annual  Convention 
The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Press  As.sociation  is  being  held  to¬ 
day  in  the  .\.s.sembly  Room  of  the  new 
Des  Moines  Registt  r  and  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  matters  for  dl.scus- 
sion  will  lie  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Iowa  Legl.slature,  now  In  ses^on.  .\ 
.special  feature  of  the  programme  will 
be  the  New.spaper  Quartette. 

This  will  be  the  first  appearance  of  the 
quartette  at  the  State  gathering.  It  is 
composed  of  Hal  C.  Fkiller,  Lehigh 
.\rgus:  George  E.  Lee,  Woodward  En¬ 
terprise:  J.  C.  Richardson,  Keota  Eagle, 
and  H.  J.  Hoogenokker,  Audubon 
Register. 


Exchange  of  Ideas  Benefits 
,\n  interesting  .session  of  the  We.stern 
North  Carolina  Press  A.s.sociation  wa.s 
recently  held  at  Heifdersonville.  Noah 
Howell  of  the  Hender.sonvllle  News 
president,  presided  and  led  in  several 
discussions.  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  of  Mor- 
ganton,  secretary,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  Since  the  as.sociation 
was  established  several  years  ago  much 
good  has  resulted  from  the  .semi-annur.I 
gatherings,  where  ideas  are  exchanged 
and  sugge.stions  made. 


Gfxiiiuii  Milton  Bakeu 


Red  Flag  Newspaper  Dies 
The  Red  Flag  has  disappeared  from 
the  li.st  of  Berlin’s  revolutionary  jour- 
n.als.  It  wis  floated  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  iwolution  by  Lietiknecht  and 
Uo.sa  Luxemburg  as  the  oflicliil  organ 
of  the  G''rman  Bolsheviki. 


Italian  Papers  Delivered  by  Air 
Aerial  newspaper  delivery  has  begun 
in  Italy.  A  thousand  copies  of  Olomale 
d'ltalla  of  Rome  were  thus  carried  from 
Rome  to  Naples  on  February  1. 
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CREATED  NEW  TYPE  OF  ARTICLE 
FOR  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


Popularized  Archaic  and  Biblical  Subjects,  Rescuing  Valuable 
Historical  Matter  From  Final  Lodgment  in  Tomes  and 
Museum  Records  Unreachable  by  Public. 

Du.  CLIFTON  HAKUy  LEVY,  who  wrote  the  accompanying  article  especially 
for  Eihtor  &  Pi  BLisHER,  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  new.spaper  world. 
Entering  the  bu.siness  with  an  educational  equipment  that  fitted  him  excel¬ 
lently  for  the  scholar's  study  and  for  consideration  of  abstruse  and  archaic  sub¬ 
jects  and  almo.st  nothing  that  made  for  the  practical  bu.siness  of  writing  for  a 
newspaper,  he  has  placed  l»efore  the  reading  public  matter  that  would  have  been 
lost  to  them  had  it  not  Ijeen  taken  from  dry  tomes  and  scientific  reports  and 
put  into  popular  form. 

Dr.  Levy  has  created  a  new  type  of  newspaper  article.  For  instance,  when 
an  archaeological  expedition  unearths  some  relic  of  a  long  past  age.  Dr.  Ix;vy,  by 
pictures  and  text,  is  able  to  describe  the  object  it.self  and  bring  forward  its  entire 
bearing  u|)on  history  and  literature,  putting  the  story  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  all  who  read  may  under.stand.  How  he  achieved  the  enviable  place  he  holda 
Dr.  I^evy  has  told  here  in  this  article. — [Editor. 

An  Amateur  With  Special  Training. 


liy  Dr.  Clifton  tlarby  Ijery. 

At  the  l)eglnning  I  knew  as  much 
al>out  writing  for  newspai)ers  as  the 
usual  amateur.  1  had  written  for  a  re¬ 
ligious  weekly,  and  in  that  way  had 
learned  to  expre.ss  my  ideas  more  or  le.ss 
forcefully,  but  that  was  all.  I  had  been 
graduated  from  a  rabbinical  college  and 
so  had  .studied  the  Bible  in  the  original 
and  knew  something  of  Talmudic  litera¬ 
ture  and  mediaeval  philosophy. 

Sold  an  Editorial 

As  a  graduate  of  a  university,  natural¬ 
ly  I  had  .studied  Greek  and  I..atin.  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  English, 
French,  and  German  literature.  I  had 
pursucsl  a  po.st -graduate  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Semitics,  taking 
up  Uunelform,  Aral)ic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic — 
the  languages  allied  with  the  Hel)rew. 
Then  I  came  to  New  York,  where  every 
one  comes  who  thinks  he  wants  to  do 
•omething,  to  earn  a  living  by  writing. 

In  that  first  summer  I  wore  out  more 
than  one  i>air  of  shoes  going  from  inib- 
llsher  to  publisher,  .seeking  a  po.sition. 

At  la.st  I  did  sell  a  .short  editorial  to 
I.eslie's  Weekly  and  received  the  large 
sum  of  five  dollars^ — but  that  was  a 
beginning.  In  the  autumn  a  moribund 
monthly  magazine  engaged  me  to  con¬ 
duct  the  lK)ok  review  department  for  the 
munificent  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month;  but  that  was  something,  and 
I  was  still  contributing  to  the  wt*ekly, 
which  helped  a  little. 

In  my  sublime  Ignorance  I  knew  as 
little  what  the  public  wanted  as  a 
child.  I  knew  only  what  I  had  to  offer. 
This  was  not  altogether  erroneou.s.  It 
might  be  well  for  some  others  to  con¬ 
sider  their  work  from  a  .similar  point  of 
view. 

knew  the  Bible  Best 

■The  one  subject  I  knew  be.st  was  the 
Bible,  and  the  que.stion  was  whether  the 
public  really  cared  to  know  anything 
about  It.  A  new  version,  .showing  by 
varl-colored  liackgrounds  the  various 
times  at  which  parts  of  the  Bible  had 
l»een  edited  and  written,  was  just  Ixdng 
l.ssued  and  I  succeeded  in  placing  articles 
almut  this  work  in  one  of  the  large  Sun¬ 
day  paper.s.  In  the  Review  of  Review.s, 
and  a  newspai»er  .syndicate. 

What  dreams  1  had  of  the  effect  of  the 
article  In  the  Review!  For,  like  every 
beginner,  I  Imagined  that  a  twelve-page 
signed  article  in  a  magazine  of  that 
standing  would  bring  endless  ordere  from 
other  magazines  and  newspapers.  Then 
I  woke  up!  It  did  not  create  even  a 
ripple  upon  the  periodical  .surface.  The 
distant  effects  I  could  not  measure. 

I  had  at  least  made  a  beginning  and 
now  began  to  write  on  Biblical  subjects 


for  .several  of  the  Sunday  papers  and 
for  such  pulJications  as  the  Outlook  and 
Independent. 

Knowledge  of  the  cla.s.sical  languages 
and  French  and  German  .stood  me  in 
good  stead  and  my  work  progres.sed 
from  the  Bilde  itself  to  all  departments 


Dh.  Ui.ifton  H.  Litvy 


of  archaeology,  taking  in  Egyptology, 
.\ssyriology,  and  even  palaeontology.  It 
was  a  natural  evolution,  coming  almost 
unconsciously. 

It  was  almost  iinconsciou.s,  yet  as 
logical  as  the  ass(K-iation  of  ideas  in  the 
human  mind — and  thus  the  results  of 
excavations  in  the  .sands  of  Egypt  and 
the  mounds  of  Baiiylonia  and  A.s8yria. 
as  well  as  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the 
diggers  in  the  ruins  of  Delphi,  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  and  Pompeii,  were  made  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  knowledge.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  lost  Greek  cla.s.slc,  rescued 
from  a  tomb  In  Egypt;  the  finding  of 
the  lo.st  "Sayings  of  Christ.”  the  so- 
called  “Ixigia" — all  the.se  and  many  more 
of  the  achievements  of  the  world's 
.scholars  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  casual  readers  of  new.spapers  and 
magazines  by  being  written  so  the  lay¬ 
man  could  under.stand. 

Saw  He  <]oul(l  Interest  People 

When  the  sut)ject  of  the  development 
of  the  Bible  was  presented  to  the  editor 
of  the  Review'  of  Reviews  he  saw  that 
the  i)eopIe  would  lx*  Interested  in  reading 
"How  the  Bible  Came  I'lown  to  Us,”  and 
when  the  famous  French  arti.st,  James 
Tls.sot,  came  to  the  United  States  with 
tho.se  most  Inspiring  pictures  of  the 
"Life  of  Christ”  I  W'rote  articles  about 


them  for  many  of  the  weekly,  monthly, 
and  Sunday  publications. 

Seeing  how  fully  equipped  Ti.ssot  was 
to  illu.strate  the  Old  Testament  as  it  had 
never  l)efore  been  illustrated,  I  had  the 
temerity  to  .sugge.st  the  work  to  this 
great  arti.st,  and  thus  .secured  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  task  which  was  the  last  to 
te.st  his  genius. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  from  the 
al)tru.se,  the  recondite,  and  the  purely 
religious  and  classical  I  progressed  to 
the  scientific,  popularizing  the  work  of 
scientists  at  home  and  abroad,  explain¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  Dutxjis's  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  Pithecanthropus 
Erectus  on  the  I.sland  of  Java  as  one 
of  the  great  conncK'ting  links  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  human  six'cie.s,  and  the 
great  work  which  had  I)een  done  in 
France  and  Germany  in  finding  remains 
of  prehistoric  man,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  art  work  of  man  of  the 
.stone  age  In  the  caves  of  Spain. 

A  Secret  of  Success 

The  .study  of  the  market  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of  any  writer.  No 
two  editors  want  material  treated  in 
preci.sely  the  .same  way.  I  found,  after 
years  of  experiment,  that  it  was  better 
to  place  an  article  after  talking  it  over 
with  an  editor  and  write  “up  to”  the 
publication  for  which  it  was  intended 
than  to  write  the  article  and  then  have 
to  reshape  it  to  suit  .siieclal  require¬ 
ments  of  taste  or  form. 

That  this  is  an  al).solute  law  In  the 
newspaper  world  is  well  illustrated  by 
an  incident  which  occurred  In  the  early 
years  of  my  experience.  On  my  way 
downtown  one  Monday  morning  I 
stopped  in  at  the  editorial  office  of  a 
prominent  Sunday  paper,  and  after 
offering  one  or  two  minor  suggestions 
was  asked:  "VN'hat  is  the  meaning  of 

this  cal)le  in  yesterday's  - ,  ‘The 

tomb  of  Isis  and  Osiris  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Abydos  by  M.  Amelineau  and 
has  awakened  tremendous  interest 
throughout  learned  circles'?” 

I  replied:  "If  the  cable  reported  that 
the  toml)  of  Jehovah  had  been  found  In 
Palestine,  that  would  create  a  .sensation, 
would  it  not?  This  is  the  same  thing 
for  Egyptian  mythology,  for  if  this  is 
the  actual  tomb  of  the  chief  gods  of 
Egypt  it  would  prove  that  they  were  a 
man  and  a  woman.” 

The  editor  then  ordered  an  article 
u|K)n  the  entire  subject.  But  when  I 
went  further  downtown,  calling  at 
another  newspaper  office  where  I  had 
been  doing  work  with  considerable  regu¬ 
larity,  the  editor  said:  “I  want  an 
article  on  that  discovery  In  Egypt  and 
another  on  the  coming  trip  of  the  Kaiser 
to  Jerusalem.  See  what  pictures  you 
can  get.” 

Wrote  Two  Stories 

Without  any  further  explanation  I 
started  .after  the  pictures,  securing  a 
very  fine  illustration  of  “Osiris  Sitting 
in  Judgment,”  and,  hastening  to  the 
fir.st  editor,  a.sked  to  be  released  from 
writing  the  article  ordered.  This  was 
refused.  “But  I  must  sign  that  article 
for  the  other  paper,  and  they  have  al¬ 
ways  treated  me  fairly.”  “I  don't  care 
if  you  do  write  for  it,  I  want  you  to  sign 
the  article  for  us,  too,  and  I  wish  you 
would  write  me  an  article  for  our  ChrLst. 
mas  i.ssue  on  the  Kai.ser's  trip  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.” 

Returning  downtown  I  explained  what 
had  oi’curred  to  the  second  editor,  say¬ 
ing:  “You  arc  welcome  to  the  pictures. 
I  have  tried  to  withdraw  from  the  other 
paper,  but  they  hold  me.”  To  which  the 
editor  rejoined:  “Well,  I  don't  like  It, 
but  I  can’t  help  it.  You  can  give  us  an 
entirely  different  story  anyway.” 

Thus  I  had  to  write  two  articles  on  the 


same  subjects  for  two  New  York  papers, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  signed  in  each 
paper,  and  was  to  appear  upon  the  same 
Sunday.  I  had  to  go  out  of  town  on 
Thursday  to  fill  a  lecture  engagement, 
two  hundre<l  miles  from  New  York,  so 
it  meant  intensive  work.  It  was  done  and 
the  articles  appeared,  and  had  It  not 
been  for  the  signature  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  that  the  two  articles  had 
come  from  the  same  pen.  The  same  ma¬ 
terial  had  to  be  presented  in  both 
articles,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  write 
very  differently  for  each  paper. 

The  free  lance  must  be  willing  to 
spend  money  freely,  so  that  he  may  get 
books  and  periodicals  from  which  ho 
may  draw  his  material.  If  he  is  a 
genius  and  can  draw  everything  from 
his  inner  con.sciou.snes8,  he  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  who  requires  neither  suggestion  nor 
rules.  But  there  are  few  geniuses  in  the 
newspaper  world.  He  must  keep  “ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it,”  and  not  wait  until  one 
article  is  published  before  preparing 
another.  He  will  starve  to  death  if  he 
doe.s. 

Must  Spend  Money  Freely 

He  mu.st  figure  upon  a  certain  loss  of 
time  and  effort,  and  even  that  some 
articles  ordered  will  not  be  used,  either 
liecause  the  editor  has  altered  his  plan.s, 
changed  his  mind,  or  because  the  article 
is  different  than  was  expected.  But 
above  all  he  must  have  patience  and  be 
good  natured,  even  at  di.sappointment.s. 

No  matter  how  .small  the  order,  fill  it, 
and  never  disappoint  an  editor  as  to  the 
time  of  delivery.  You  expect  a  "square 
deal;”  give  the  editor  no  less.  You  may 
consider  this  kind  of  work  not  real  con¬ 
structive  literature,  and  you  are  right. 
A  very  small  fraction  of  what  is  printed 
is  literature.  But  the  mass  of  men  and 
women  do  not  read  literature — they  read 
the  papers,  and  from  them  they  get 
true  or  fal.se  ideas  of  life  and  truth. 
Many  are  led  to  read  books  by  what 
they  see  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
but  even  if  they  progress  no  further 
than  periodical  literature,  they  crave 
knowledge  and  it  should  be  furnished  to 
them  in  the  form  in  which  they  can 
a.ssimilatc  it. 


Oack  U.  P.  Operator  Home  From  War 
(!apt.  Roscoe  H.  Johnson,  who  prior 
to  the  war  was  chief  operator  of  the 
United  Press  in  Chicago,  has  returned 
home  from  overseas  duty  with  the  311th 
Field  Signal  Battalion.  The  captain  Is 
known  in  new.spaper  operating  circles 
as  being  one  of  the  fastest  .sending  op¬ 
erators  in  the  buslne.s.s.  His  father, 
Fred  R.  John.son,  is  now,  and  has  lx?en 
for  year.s,  in  charge  of  various  tele¬ 
graphic  wires  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  One  of  his  sons  died  while 
the  captain  was  over.sea.s.  The  family 
home  of  the  John.sons  Is  In  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Bulger  Wearies  of  Rhine  Scenery 
Major  Bozeman  Bulger,  of  the  New 
York  World,  sends  the  following  mes- 
.sage  from  Coblenz,  Germany,  to  his  “old 
pals”  in  New  York:  “Here  we  are  all 
mixed  up  with  the  Dutch.  Am  in  fine 
health — not  a  scratch.  Hope  you  are  the 
.same.  I  certainly  am  getting  tired  or 
looking  at  the  Rhine.  Ix)ve  to  all  the 
gang.” 


New  Presbrey  Officers  Elected 
Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company,  New  York.  W.  A.  Baker  Is 
now  secretary,  A.  F.  Sachtleben  vice- 
president,  and  C.  P.  McDonald  vice- 
president  and  chief  of  plana,  sales,  and 
service. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


FRANK  R.  HUSSEY 


Frank  it.  HUSSEY,  ailvertisins  manaK*T  of  the  t’hu"iKo  Evening-  Post, 
had  he  aehieved  nothing  more  than  the  nationally  affectionate  regard 
which  makes  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  they  are  acquainted  apeak 
always  of  him  as  "(Jooil  Old  Frank,"  would  have  achieved  something  well 
worth  while.  According  to  his  own  statement,  however,  he  has  done  some¬ 
thing  far  more  remarkahle  than  that;  namely,  "spent  thirty  years  in  active 
newspaper  life  and  actually  managed  to  accumulate  enough  pennies  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  hank  account,”  all  of  his  very  own.  Add  thereto  the 
fact  that  his  ai)iding  as.sets  include  a  whimsical  .smile  worth  .seeing  at  least 
once  each  week,  a  sense  of  humor  under  all  circumstances,  and  an  inherent 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  which  he  manages  to  make  vii'ulently  contagious 
to  his  staff,  and  you  haw  a  rough  idea  of  the  man. 

Frank  Hus.sey  was  iKjrn  in  Rrooklinc,  Ma.ss.,  January  21,  1876.  His 
family  removed  to  Uhicago  while  he  .still  was  a  Ijoy.  After  high  school  he 
worked  a  year  for  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railroad,  then  another  year  with  the 
Ix)rd  &  Thomas  advertising  agency. 

Thus  inoculated  with  the  advertising  virus,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  he  rose  to  a.ssistant 
display  advertising  manager. 

He  tran.sferred  to  the  old  Chicago  Herald  as  display  advertising  manager 
and  tilled  that  po.sition  capably  for  the  next  decade.  Then  the  short-lived 
Rldgway’s  Weekly  was  .started.  Mr.  Hu.s.sey  left  the  Times-Herald  to  iissume 
charge  of  advertising  for  the  Chicago  edition.  Six  months  later  Ridgway’s 
VV'^eekly  slipped  into  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  so  many  similar  publica¬ 
tions  and  Mr.  Hussey  embarked  ur>on  his  career  as  advertising  manager  for 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  To  date  he  has  held  that  position  for  eleven 
busy  and  thoroughly  creditable  years. 

In  that  interval  Frank  Hu.ssey  has  moi-e  than  doubled  the  volume  of 
display  advertising  carried  by  the  paper,  and  done  it  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
competition  which  carried  three  rival  papers  out  of  exigence.  A.sked  how 
he  had  done  it,  Mr.  Hussey  was  dispos<>d  to  give  all  ci-edit  to  his  "twys.”  In 
fact,  what  he  did  do  was  to  reorganize  the  system  of  solicitation. 


CANADIANS  PROTEST 
"HAMSTRINGING” 


Paper  &  Pulp  Assoriatioii  Says  Govern¬ 
ment  C.ost  Manufacturers  $900,000  Last 
Year  Both  well  Elected  President 
— Will  Educate  Mill  Workers 


(tty  Our  Own  CorrrspjiiJciit.) 

-Montkeal,  February  4. — Shari)  criti¬ 
cism  of  what  was  termed  Government 
“ham.stringing.”  coupled  with  a  re.solu- 
tion  urging  the  removal  of  Government 
control  of  paper  manufacturing,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  decision  of  the  memlx'rs 
to  expend  $30,000  in  technically  training 
their  workmen,  were  the  out.standing 
features  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association 
in  this  city.  Over  two  hundred  were 
pre.sent,  among  them  many  prominent 
pulp  and  paper  men  from  the  Ignited 
States. 

It  was  al.so  decided  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  adverti.sing  campaign  in 
Canada,  urging  the  Canadian  people  to 
make  greater  u.se  of  Canadian-made 
products  and  to  reduce  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  imported  goods.  The  executive 
<-ommittee  was  In.structed  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  action  with  special  reference  to 
Canadian-made  pulp  and  paper  prod- 
uct.s. 

• 

Bothwell  Elected  President 

The  Newsprint  Section  pa.s.sed  re.solu- 
tions,  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Do- 
tninion  Government,  a.sking  that  body 
to  remove  all  control  of  the  paper  In- 
du.stry  after  March  1.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  war  conditions  which  justifled 
a  measure  of  control  are  now  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  that  the  industry  should 
no  longer  be  hampered  by  Government 
interference.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  next 
few  days  a  strong  deleg.-^tlon  of  pulp 
and  paper  men  will  wait  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  support  of  this  re.solution. 

J.  A.  Bothwell,  of  the  Brompton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  In  his  inaugural  address  he 
pointed  out  that  the  production  for  the 
pre.sent  fiscal  year,  which  ends  March 
31,  would  amount  to  $120,000,000,  while 
exports  would  lncrea.se  25  per  cent,  over 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year  or 
reach  a  total  of  $100,000,000.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry 
was  a  political  football,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Government  interference  manu¬ 
facturers  last  year  wore  forced  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  loss  of  $900,000. 

Americans  Present 

“While  members  of  the  Government 
are  traversing  the  country  urging  men 
to  increase  production,”  said  Mr.  Both¬ 
well,  “with  a  wider  utilization  of  raw 
materials  and  increased  exports  as 
neces.sary  to  the  country’s  salvation,  in 
Ottawa  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
‘hamstring’  the  one  industry  which  Is 
in  a  position  to  bring  home  the  bacon.” 

Other  speakers  dealt  with  the  re¬ 
construction  problem,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor  and  various 
other  matters  relating  to  the  Industry. 
Sir  John  Willison  urged  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  pre.serve  amity 
between  Canada  and  the  United  fftate.s. 

Among  the  Americans  present  were 
Henry  A.  Wise,  counsel  for  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States;  George  W.  Sisson,  jr.,  president 
of  the  American  Newsprint  Manufac¬ 
turers’  A.ssociation,  and  Captain  I).  F. 
Malone.  U.  S.  N. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bothwell.  who  was 
elected  pre.sident.  George  Chahoon  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  the  directors 


were  reelected.  A.  L.  Uarne,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  is  secretary  of  the  organization. 

F'xporltt  Show  Big  Increase 
Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
showed  a  big  increa.se  for  November, 
regi.stcring  a  gain  of  practically  $2,000,- 
000  over  the  corresponding  month  in 
1917.  The  total  shipments  of  pulp  and 
paper  In  November,  1917,  were  worth 
$6,207,000,  while  in  November,  1918, 
total  shipments  were  valued  at  $8,166,- 
000. 

For  the  eight  months  of  the  present 
fi.scal  year  the  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  $66,411,000,  as  against 
$48,578,000  for  the  corresponding  eight 
months  of  1917.  The  gain  in  November 
was  largely  in  exports  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Japan. 

Both  Show  Increases 
The  aiinual  report  of  the  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  just  n.ade 
public,  shows  profits  for  the  year  ended 
October  31  of  $1,051,274,  a  reduction 
of  $22,000  from  the  record  of  the  pre¬ 


vious  year.  After  making  provi.sion  for 
the  usual  bond  interest  and  preferred 
stock  dividend  there  remains  a  balance 
of  $637,000  for  the  common  .stock,  iqiuU 
to  9.01  per  cent.,  against  9.6  per  cent, 
earned  in  1917.  An  examination  of  the 
report  shows  that  the  inventories  are 
higher  and  that  the  net  working  capi¬ 
tal  is  ahso  higher. 

At  the  same  lime  the  Brompton  Com¬ 
pany  announced  that  an  issue  of  SI, 000,- 
000  of  20-y(,ar,  6  per  cent,  gtntral  mort¬ 
gage  t)on4H  will  he  .sf.bmittcd  to  the 
shareholder.^  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  February  4.  The  proceeds  of  the 
i.ssues  will  be  used  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ll’o  Odello  Manufacturing  t’om- 
pany. 

Will  Educate  Paper  Workers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wood¬ 
lands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association  held  here  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  A.ssociation  was  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  course  of  education  for  its 


worktnen.  Textbooks  will  be  furnished 
the  men  free  of  cost;  night  schools 
will  be  establi.shed  in  mill  towns,  where 
technical  subjects  will  be  taught  by  ex¬ 
perts. 

The  association  believes  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  these  schools  will  give  a 
big  impetus  to  the  Canadian  indu.stry. 


N.  Y.  EDITORS  ENTER  BANKINt; 

(’leary,  Mardlin  and  Speare  Desert  News¬ 
paper  Ranks  for  Finance 

The  third  financial  editor  of  a  New 
York  daily  paper  to  become  identified 
with  New  York  banking  houses  in  the 
past  three  months  is  Charles  F.  ftis>arc. 
for  more  than  fifteen  ■  years  financial 
editfu'  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
who  has  become  as.soclated  with  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.  His  predeces.sors  have 
lieen  Mr.  Cleary  of  the  Times  and  Mr. 
Mardfin  of  the  American. 

Mr.  Speare  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremo.st  financial  writers,  and  his  ex¬ 
pert  analysis  of  railroad  problems  in 
the  pa.st  has  been  a  particular  feature 
of  the  Evening  Mail.  During  the  war 
period  he  al.so  served  as  special  Wa.sh- 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Mail. 


CAPPER  APPOINTS  EXECUTIVES 


Smith  and  Sessions  Get  Important  Posts 
on  Topeka  Papers 

W.  R.  Smith  has  re.signed  as  State 
printer  of  Kansas  to  become  business 
manager  of  the  Capper  publications, 
Topeka.  His  successor  Is  Imri  S.  Zum- 
walt,  editor  of  the  Bonner  Springs  Chief¬ 
tain. 

Charles  H.  Se.sslons.  until  recently 
Public  Utilities  Commissioner  of  Kan.sas. 
will  become  managing  editor  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Daily  Capital  on  March  1.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Capital  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  Secretary  of  State  for  Kansas  in 
1910  and  reelected  In  1912.  In  1915  hs 
was  made  private  secretary  to  Governor 
Arthur  Capper,  owner  of  the  Capital. 


Claims  Porland  Has  Best  Papers 
A  tribute  to  the  newspapers  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  was  paid  by  Frank  McCrll- 
li.s,  retiring  pre.sident  of  the  Portl.md 
.\d  Club,  at  its  annual  meeting  and 
banquet.  "The  newspapers  of  P>)rtland 
are  the  cleanest  to  be  found  in  any  city 
of  equal  size  In  America,”  he  declare<l. 
”,\ccordingly  the  adverti.sing  of  Port¬ 
land  newspapers  is  higher  in  efficiency 
of  results  than  that  of  other  newspapers 
of  similar  Importance.”  Marshall  N. 
D.ana,  a  special  writer  on  the  Oregon 
Journal,  is  the  club’s  new  president. 


Prolerting  the  Parker  Estate 
Calista  H.  Parker,  julministratrix  of 
the  estate  of  1).  G.  Parker,  has  attached 
the  proi)erty  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Times  Ihiblishlng  Company  for  $125,000. 
The  suit  Is  to  protect  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Parker,  who  had  loaned  the  company 
sums  of  money  and  was  publisher,  di- 
I'cctor  and  principal  owner,  and  Is  ho- 
cau.se  of  technical  que.stlons  growing 
out  of  the  corporation’s  situation.  The 
writ  is  returnable  the  first  Monday  in 
March. 


Post-Standard  Erects  Tablet 
The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
has  honored  the  members  of  its  staff  who 
served  in  the  war  with  a  tablet,  just 
unveiled  at  the  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing.'  Thirty-two  names  represent  the 
Post-Standard  men’s  contribution  to  the 
victory  for  freedom. 
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CLEMENCEAU  A  POWER 
AS  A  JOURNALIST 


“Tiiser’’  Has  Wielded  Merciless  Pen  All 
His  Life,  Acting  as  Monitor  to  Public 
Officials,  Attacking  Incompetency 
and  Righting  Wrongs. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  January  11,  1919. 
The  \'i8iting  press  men,  here  for  the 
Peace  Conference,  expect  to  do  many 
things  as  a  lx)dy.  A  reception  by 
France’s  grand  old  man.  Premier  C3em- 
enceau,  who  will  be  able  to  welcome 
them  as  a  brother,  is  scheduled.  Al¬ 
though  educated  as  a  doctor  the  “Tiger” 
has  been  a  working  new.spaper  man  all 
his  life.  When  a  student  in  Piris  in 
the  early  sixties  he  wrote  against  the 
FJmpire  in  the  “Travail”  and  “Matin." 

He  did  more  than  write;  he  “manifest¬ 
ed”  in  the  streets,  was  arrested  and  did 
seventy -two  days  in  prison.  After  quali¬ 
fying  in  1865,  he  visited  Ixindon,  then 
the  United  States,  whence  he  sent  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  Temps.  Life  was  charming 
to  young  Georges  CHemenceau  in  those 
days.  He  studied  Stuart  Mill's  book  on 
.\ugu.stus  Comte  and  Positivism  and 
tran.slated  it  into  French.  But  his 
father,  a  doctor  himself,  who  was  sup¬ 
plying  the  needful,  was  not  by  any 
means  pleased  at  his  prolonged  absence. 

Began  as  a  Lecturer 
He  Imagined  that  some  love  affair  was 
keeping  his  son  in  foreign  parts  and  he 
would  have  preferred  to  see  him  at  home 
starting  a  practice  rather  than  turning 
his  attention  to  writing.  He  therefore 
suppressed  the  monthly  remittance  with 
the  idea  that  this  would  mean  an  im¬ 
mediate  return.  But  the  young  doctor 
was  not  to  be  moved  in  that  way.  He 
supplied  the  missing  income  by  taking 
a  post  as  lecturer  in  French  history  and 
literature  in  a  young  ladies’  school  at 
Stamford,  Conn.  One  of  his  pupils  was 
Miss  Mary  Plummer,  and  she  and  the 
young  professor,  then  twenty-eight,  fell 
in  love  and  married.  Three  children 
were  born  to  them  before  incompati¬ 
bility  of  temperament  led  to  a  divorce. 

The  declaration  of  war  in  1870  took 
f^emenceau  and  his  bride  back  to  Paris 
and  for  a  time  politics  took  up  all  his 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  regular 
newspaper  work.  When  General  Bou¬ 
langer  looked  like  becoming  Dictator  of 
France,  Clemenceau,  who  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  General,  founded  Justice, 
a  political  daily,  which  be  conducted 
for  seventeen  years,  from  1880  to  1897. 

Campaigned  for  Dreyfus 
He  then  joined  the  recently  founded 
"Aurore,”  but  soon  left  it  through  the 
Dreyfus  case.  Clemenceau  had  believed 
Dreyfus  guilty,  but  gradually  became 
convinced  of  his  Innocence  and  cam- 
pedgned  for  the  revision  of  his  sentence. 
He  returned  to  the  Aurore  in  1903  as 
editor.  For  two  years  previously  he  had 
brought  out  a  weekly  called  the  Bloc, 
writing  the  twelve  8vo.  pages  himself, 
only  abandoning  it  when  he  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Senate,  to  which  he  was 
elected. 

His  next  appearance  as  director  of 
a  daily  was  in  May,  1913,  when  he 
starts  the  “Homme  Libre"  (Free  Man). 

It  did  not  attract  special  attention  until 
the  war,  when  Clemenceau’s  criticism  of 
the  army’s  medical  service  and  of  the 
Government,  and  in  general  of  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  war,  brought 
him  into  such  conflict  with  the  censor¬ 
ship  that  he  changed  his  paper’s  name 
to  “L’Homme  Enchain^”  (The  Man  la 
Chains).  When  he  became  President  of 
the  Council  (Premier)  in  November,  last 
year,  his  paper  resumed  its  old  name. 
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but  (Tlemenceau  could  no  longer  act  as 
editor;  his  platform  now  was  the  speak¬ 
ers’  tribunes  in  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
i>er. 

It  may  be  safely  suggested  that  if 
the  journalist  CHemenceau  could  criti¬ 
cise  the  Premier  (Hemenceau,  he  would 
find  lots  of  scope  for  his  pen,  always 
dripping  with  Irony  and  .satire. 


Will  Fight  Dry  Amendment 
With  Paid  Advertising 


Ahhoriation  Uppoged  to  National  Prohi¬ 
bition  Openg  Headquarters  and  Will 
Use  Large  Spare  to  Educate  People 


Paid  advertising  is  to  be  invoked  as 
an  aid  in  the  work  of  the  A.ssociation 
Dppo.sed  to  National  Prohibition,  which 
has  opened  headquarters  at  334  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  plan  is  to  carry  on  a 
national  campaign,  u.sing  new.spapers  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
Publicity  is  in  charge  of  William  H. 
McMa.ster8,  of  Boston.  In  a  statement 
made  for  Editor  &  Pi-busher  Mr.  Mc- 
Masters  said: 

“The  a.s.sociation  is  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  group  of  prominent  real 
estate,  hotel  and  busine.ss  men  who  are 
opposed  to  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Brewers  and  di.stillers  are  not 
invited  to  participate.  We  are  going 
right  ahead  with  our  plans,  which  con¬ 
template  education  for  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  ncwspaper.s, 
in  which  we  shall  u.se  large  space. 

“The  association’s  fir.st  public  state¬ 
ment  was  a  thousand-line  advertisement 
entitled,  ‘Will  Bolshevism  Come  With 
National  Prohibition  ?’  It  was  sent 
through  the  Frank  Pre.sbrey  •  Company 
to  eighty  dailies  from  New  York  to  San 
Franci.sco.  The  answers  are  still  pour¬ 
ing  in  by  the  thou.sand.s. 

“From  .so-called  ‘bone-dry’  States  we 
are  receiving  as  much  mail  as  from  the 
local-option  State.s.  The  tone  of  these 
letters  is  the  same  from  every  source. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  amendment 
was  put  through  Congress  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  effort  of  the  Anti-Saloon  I.,eague. 
and  that  genuine  public  opinion  was 
not  organized  In  opposition.  The  same 
‘ru.sh’  methods,  aided  by  war  conditions, 
were  used  in  securing  legislative  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

“The  prohibition  propaganda  has  been 
built  up  on  false  a.ssumptions,  fake  sta- 
tl.sticR.  an  abuse  of  truth,  and  organized 
hypocrisy.  Many  Prohibitionists  are 
sincere,  but  most  of  the  organizers  know 
better.  They  know  that  they  have 
fooled  the  people.  Our  as.sociation  will 
turn  the  light  of  publicity. 

“This  as.sociation  believes  in  tem¬ 
perance,  per-sonal  liberty,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  law-making.  It  Intends, 
through  forceful  publicity,  to  make 
it.self  heard." 


Advertising  Traffic  Rules 
The  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  soon 
start  an  extensive  publicity  campaign 
In  which  adverti.slng  In  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  traffic  laws.  The 
docket  of  the  Corporation  Court  will  be 
examined  to  determine  what  sections 
of  the  laws  are  most  frequently  vio¬ 
lated,  and  these  will  be  published'  as  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  together  with  com¬ 
ment  and  explanations. 


Blair  Starts  Another  Paper 

The  Colorado  State  Uepubllcan  has 
appeared  as  a  weekly  in  Denver  with 
W.  C.  Blair,  publisher  of  the  Lake  City 
Silver  World,  as  editor. 


HE  HAS  ORIGINATED 
HEARST  COMICS  FOR 
TWENTY  YEARS 


Rudolph  Block. 


When  Rudolph  Block  was  old  enough 
to  tjegin  reading  the  adventures  of 
Rollo,  the  perfect  youth,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  retained  a  strong 
preference  for  such  other  famous  char¬ 
acters  of  juvenile  fiction  as  Tom,  un¬ 
regenerate  son  of  a  poor  but  hone.st 
piper.  Simple  Simon,  and  the  spanked 
progeny  of  a  certain  old  lady  who  main¬ 
tained  the  queerest  of  domiciles.  It  is 
not  likely  he  was  interested  In  Master 
Horner,  who  took  pride  in  being  a  good 
boy. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  correct,  it  Is 
certain  that  later,  in  1897,  when  Wllliari 
Randolph  Hearst  said  to  Mr.  Block,  “I 
want  you  to  originate  a  new  newspaper 
feature — a  comic  supplement  that  will 
Intere.st  the  largest  possible  number  of 
readers,”  Mr.  Block  began  this  new 
work  with  the  settled  conviction  that 
mi.sbehavior,  mischief,  and  the  miner 
ml.sfortunes  of  others  are  the  biggest 
laugh  creators  of  comic  art. 

Mr.  Block’s  first  idea  was  that  of  the 
"Katzenjammer  Kids.”i  It  was  not  his 
province  to  put  these  unruly  youngsters 
or  any  of  the  later  comic  creations  of 
his  brain  actually  on  paper — that  task 
was  left  to  other  talented  men  who  have 
made  themselves  famous  in  doing  It — 
his  province  was  to  create  and  develop 
Images  of  pen-and-ink  people,  mentally, 
puppets,  whose  careers  in  the  Hearst 
supplement  would  be  followed  with  keen 
interest  and  enjoyment  by  millions. 

How  .sound  has  been  his  judgment  of 
American  laugh-psychology  Is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  "Katzenjammer 
Kids”  are  popular  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  them,  that  “Alphonse 
and  Gaston,”  al.so  his  creations,  have 
flourished  almost  as  long,  and  are  still 
sharing  interest  with  his  later  creations, 
such  as  “Little  Jimmie,”  “Boob  McNutt" 
and  “Bringing  Up  Father.” 

These  comics  and  many  others  orig¬ 
inated  by  Mr.  Block  now  appear  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new.spapers  to  which  they  are 
supplied  by  the  International  Feature 
Service,  of  which  Mr.  Block  is  manager. 

“The  difficult  thing  Is  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  a  comic  feature  so  that  the 
Interest  of  readers  will  be  sustained," 
he  says.  “Sometimes  I  will  spend  a 
whole  day  in  conference  with  an  artist, 
looking  at  an  Idea  from  every  angle  In 
order  to  give  it  Us  best  possible  presen- 
letlon." 


Mr.  Block  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  thirty  of  his  forty-eight 
years.  His  father  was  a  newspaper  man 
and  so  was  his  grandfather,  the  founder 
of  the  first  newspaper  in  Prague,  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

In  his  early  career  Mr.  Block  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Sun  and  the  World, 
and  was  a  star  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Recorder.  When  Mr.  Hearst 
bought  the  New  York  Morning  Journal, 
Mr.  Block  became  his  general  utility 
man  and  six  months  later  began  his 
memorable  creation  of  comic  supplement 
characters. 

He  has  lived  in  New  York  City  all 
his  life,  is  married  and  has  two  fine 
son.s,  Rudolph,  Jr.,  twenty-three,  who 
has  been  at  naval  officers’  training 
school  at  Seattle  and  will  .soon  return 
to  work  on  the  Seattle  Times,  and  Al¬ 
fred,  twenty-one,  who  has  been  at  a 
training  school  for  artillery  officers  at 
Fort  Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  and 
expects  to  go  into  bu.sine.ss. 


BECK  UPHOLDS  PEACE  SECRECY 


International  Law  Expert  Says  U.  S.  Con¬ 
stitution  Framers  Maintained  It 

That  the  secrecy  policy  of  the  pre.s- 
ent  Peace  Conference  has  precedent  in 
the  action  of  the  framers  of  the  Con.stl- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  is  contended 
by  James  M.  Beck,  noted  authority  on 
international  law?  In  speaking  Febru¬ 
ary  2  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Mu¬ 
sic  he  stated; 

"When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  formed  there  was  no  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  the  proceeding.s.  There 
Is  in  existence  a  paper  signed  by  the 
delegates  of  that  conference  In  1776 
which  .states  that  any  member  who 
would  divulge  the  proceedings  would 
forfeit  his  life." 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  he  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  such  a  paper  existed,  but 
was  po.sitive  of  its  authenticity. 


Paper  Makers  Buy  (Juarters 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Pa¬ 
per  Makers  has  purchased  the  hou.se  at 
25  South  Hawk  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  the  e.siablishment  of  permanent  na¬ 
tional  headquarters.  The  new  lioaid  of 
directors  includes  J.  T.  Carey,  Albany; 
George  J.  Schneider,  Appleton,  N.  Y. ; 
Matthew  B.  Parker,  Buena  Vista.  Va. ; 
William  B.  Clemen.s,  Holyoke,  Ma.sa. ;  Jo¬ 
seph  Lockwood,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont., 
and  Dominick  McDermott,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 


Using  Other  Newspapers 
Full  page  advertisements  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  were  run  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  on  January  27,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  its  prestige  and  business- 
building  influence  in  "a  billion  market 
with  a  dynamic  difference  at  your  com¬ 
mand.”  This  adds  still  another  to  the 
li.st  of  loading  newspapers  which  lately 
have  been  practicing  what  they  preach 
— namely,  .advertising  in  newspap<  i  s. 


Sells  Mexia  (Tex.)  Herald 
Major  N.  P.  Houx,  for  twenty-one 
years  editor  and  publi.sher  of  the  Mexia 
(Tex.)  Daily  and  Weekly  Herald,  has 
sold  his  interests  to  H.  T.  Fort,  until 
recently  principal  of  the  Mexia  High 
School.  Mr.  Fort  will  continue  publi¬ 
cation. 


Bingham  Elected  to  Board  of  Trade 
Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  owner 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  has  lieen  elected  a  director  of 
the  Louisville  Bo.ird  of  Trade.  He  re¬ 
ceived  127  vote.s,  the  largest  number 
given  any  nominee. 
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BRIEFS 


The  Southwestern  Hardware  JoblK*rs' 
Association  has  adopted  resolutions  fa¬ 
vouring  a  “pure  advertising  law”  in 
Texas. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Daily  Po.st  will 
accept  no  more  advertl.slnK  of  oil  pro¬ 
motion  or  oil  stock  sellinK  companies. 

H.  E.  L.  Hrown,  mechanical  .superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Jslahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  has  returned  to  his  po.sition 
after  three  months'  service  in  the  army. 

The  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Chieftain  has 
been  purcha.sed  by  Hert  Hodges,  H.  P. 
Klippen,  and  others. 

The  faculty  of  Syracu.se  University 
has  removed  Brayton  Ij.  Meyers  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Daily  Orange  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  of  opinion. 

E.  D.  Juilliard  is  a  new  executor  of 
the  James  Gordon  Bennett  estate  in  the 
place  of  the  late  James  Stillman. 

H.  T.  Fort,  who  recently  purchased 
the  Mexia  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  liegun  the 
publication  of  the  Evening  News. 

The  Branham  (Tex.)  Dally  flanner 
Press  last  week  gave  Its  seventh  annual 
banquet  to  Its  employees,  with  (Jeorge 
Neu,  general  manager,  as  toastmaster. 

Havana  newspapers  are  tied  up  by  a 
.strike  of  printers. 

The  writings  of  the  late  Colonel  Uoo.se- 
velt  are  to  l>e  published  as  a  permanent 
memorial. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  directors  and  paper 
committee  held  private  meetings  in  New 
York  Tue.sday.  The  proceedings  were 
strictly  confidential. 

The  New  York  Warheit  Is  al>out  to 
lie  con.solidal  ed  with  the  Day.  Both  are 
Jewish  dailies.  The  deal  will  involve 
between  $50,000  and  $60,000,  according  to 
Morris  Weinburg,  publi.sh^r  of  the  Day. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  has  appointed  Dale 
Snively,  of  Chicago,  to  be  Its  direct 
We.stern  ailvertlsing  representative. 

The  libel  suit  in.stituted  again.st  Fre¬ 
mont  Older,  editor  of  the  San  Franci.sco 
Call,  by  John  Gara  has  Ireen  dismi.ssed 
by  the  court. 

The  Henry  Ford  v.s.  Chicago  Tribune 
lilrel  .suit  Is  .set  for  February  10  In 
Detroit,  unless  the  Court  grants  the 
Tribune  a  change  of  venue. 

The  Association  of  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  will  meet 
in  the  new  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Feb¬ 
ruary  11. 

The  Technical  Publicity  Association  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  monthly  dinner 
at  the  Martinique  February  13. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  Is 
to  have  a  new  home  at  (^mp  and  North 
Street.s,  facing  I.4ifayette  Square,  liefore 
.Tanuary  1  next. 

Charles  W.  Baum,  of  Parkasie,  was 
elected  pre.sldent  of  the  Press  League  of 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties,  Penn., 
at  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  in 
.Vtlantic  City. 

The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  I.iea<ler  ex¬ 
pects  to  expand  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily 
liefore  next  fall. 

The  New  York  Commercial  will  move 
on  Monday  to  its  new  quarters.  In  the 
Potter  Building. 

The  Toronto  office  of  I.ji  Pre.sse,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Is  now  in  charge  of  S.  L.  Bees. 

The  New  England  New.spaper  Alliance 
will  be  addre.s8ed  by  Walter  H.  Savory, 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
at  Its  meeting  In  Boston  next  Wednes¬ 
day. 

The  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  and 
the  South  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  have 
lieen  elected  to  membership  in  the  A.  N. 
P.  A. 
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James  Irving,  a  fuIl-bliHrd  Sioux  In¬ 
dian,  is  establishing  the  Hock  County 
Star  at  Luverne,  Minn. 

American  correspondents  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  tea  In  Paris  January  29  by 
('rown  Prince  Fei.sal,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hedjaz. 

The  Meclianlcsburg  (Ohio)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  has  had  to  suspend  publication  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  influenza 
among  its  employees. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Company  Is 
again  accepting  commercial,  personal 
and  domestic  cablegrams  for  places  In 
Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  at  sender's 
risk. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Ad  Club  has 
raised  $25,000  to  finance  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  As.sociation  of  the  city. 

The  Ma.ssillon  (Ohio)  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  will  hereafter  allow  a  20  per 
cent.  commi.ssion  on  all  business  placed 
by  advertising  agencies,  local  and  na¬ 
tional. 

Italy  has  alK>lished  all  restrictions  on 
the  price  of  newspapers,  number  of 
pages  and  the  number  that  may  be 
printed. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
has  created  a  promotion  department, 
with  Cole  E.  Morgan  in  charge. 

W.  I.  Boyd,  a  Methodist  minister,  has 
liought  the  Thorntown  (Ind.)  Times 
from  the  estate  of  G.  H.  Hamilton. 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,- 
000  to  $1,500,000. 

Enrollment  in  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  journali.sm  department  is  now 
.seventy-nine  students  —  forty  women 
and  thirty-nine  men. 

The  Yeggs,  a  New  York  a.ssociation 
of  newspaper  men,  gave  a  dinner  Sun¬ 
day  night  in  honor  of  E.  M.  Statler, 
head  of  the  new  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  .t.  Bow.ser  has  lea.sed  the 
Che.sterton  (Ind.)  Tribune  to  J.  <5. 
Graes.sle,  an  employee. 

.Major  E.  P.  Stahlman  has  rai.sed  the 
price  of  his  Nashville  Banner  to  20  cents 
a  week  (seven  days)  and  $7  a  year  by 
mail. 

(^  H.  D.  Sutherland,  editor  of  the 
Ludington  (Mich.)  News,  has  started  a 
little  paper  called  the  News  /Obrre- 
spondent,  which  he  mails  to  his  out-of- 
town  contributors  to  .shew’  them  how  to 
send  real  new.s. 

Newsprint  in  Japan  is  now  selling  for 
16  cents  a  pound. 

The  Sterling  (111.)  Gazette  will  accept 
no  more  advertisements  worth  less  than 
$1  for  running  account. 

Print  paper  rates  from  Minne.sota 
mills  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  have  been 
ordered  reduced  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commis.sion  from  41  to  37  cents. 

The  Marshalltown  (la.)  Time.s-Uepub- 
lican  has  joined  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
A.ssociation. 

Members  of  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association  have  voted  to  fight 
for  retention  of  the  pre.sent  zone  second- 
class  rates. 

Davenport,  Moline  and  Rock  I.sland 
new.spapers  have  agreed  to  voluntarily 
conserve  newsprint  in  1919  as  closely  as 
under  war  regulation.s. 

John  G.  Miller,  of  the  Red  Bluff  (Cal.) 
Morning  News,  has  purchased  the  Re¬ 
publican  (afternoon)  from  Harry  B. 
Weise. 

The  Chicago  Trade  Press  A.ssociation, 
meeting  January  29,  protested  again.st 
a  proposed  25  to  40  per  cent,  increase 
which  is  being  considered  by  Chicago 
prlnter.s. 

English  and  American  new.spaper  men 
resident  In  France  find  the  Peace  Coun¬ 
cil  special  from  this  country  much  upon 
their  hands  because  of  ignorance  of  the 
language. 


The  fifteenth  annual  convcnlion  of 
the  A.ssociated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  of  the 
World  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
October  26  to  November  1,  In.stead  of 
in  the  summer,  as  in  the  past. 

The  trial  of  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  former 
editor  of  Bul^,  on  trea.son  charges,  has 
been  before  Federal  Judge  Hand  in 
New  York  all  week.  The  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

James  O’Flaherty,  jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Bronx  Home  News,  New  York,  has 
been  indicted  for  criminal  libel  by  the 
(Band  Jury. 

The  Quincy  (Ill.)  Journal  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman  as 
its  hiistern  and  Western  advertising 
repre.sentatives. 

Dr.  Carlos  Mendieta,  editor-in-chief  of 
El  Heraldo  de  Cuba,  Havana,  was  Hnea 
$500  on  February  3  on  charges  of  libel, 
brought  by  President  Menocal. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  and  the  Tagc- 
Idatt  have  been  .suspended  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  military  censor  until  February  10 
liecause  of  failure  to  submit  censurable 
new.s. 

There  are  eighty-seven  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  circulation  of 
250,000. 

The  Southern  Ruralist,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  raised  the  prize  money  in  Its  short 
story  writing  conte.st  to  $100  in  four 
awards  of  $50,  $25,  $15  and  $10. 

The  Walla  Walla  (Wiash.)  Union, 
heretofore  issued  every  morning  ex¬ 
cept  Monday,  now  publishes  every  day. 

The  Harrisburg  (\V.  Va.)  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister  has  appointed  Carpenter  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago,  to  be  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives. 

The  next  dinner  of  the  Sphinx  Club, 
New  York,  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  February  25.  It  will  he  ladie.s’ 
night. 

AVill  L.  Townsley,  editor  of  the  Great 
Bend  Tribune,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  A.s.socia- 
tion. 

Frank  H.  Harris  has  become  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Canada  Farmer.s' 
Publi.shing  Syndicate,  with  headquarters 
in  Toronto. 

The  Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Journal  has 
changed  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly 
paper. 

Rumely  Ordered  to  Washington 

Federal  Judge  Mayer  In  New  York 
February  3  ruled  that  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mjiil,  must  go  to  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  trial  on  indictments 
for  failing  to  report  alleged  German 
ownership  of  the  Mail.  Rumely  sought 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  prevent  his 
removal  to  Washington,  and  it  Is  re¬ 
ported  he  will  appeal  again  to  hav’c  his 
trial  in  New  York. 


Charles  Denni.s  Dead 
Charles  Dennis,  dean  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  In  Indianapoli.s,  died  Janu¬ 
ary  30  after  a  long  illne.ss.  He  was 
seventy-four  years  old  and  had  been 
in  newspaper  work  at  Indianapolis  .sin  'e 
the  early  seventies,  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  th>i 
News.  • 


Barlow  Buys  Shelby ville  Tribune 
Glendon  E.  Hackney,  e<litor  of  the 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Morning  News  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  sold  his  Interest 
to  William  L.  Barlow,  of  the  .same  city. 


Prints  Wee  Armistice  Edition 
The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegiuph 
is  publi.shing  a  miniature  of  its  edition 
of  November  11,  Armistice  Day.  It  is 
8(4x11  Inches  and  contains  twenty-two 
pages. 


POPULAR  NEWSPRINT 
SALES  MANAGER  IS 
GOING  TO  ENGLAND 


WlLLI.tM  C.  POWEIW. 


The  many  friends  of  William  C. 
Powers  among  readers  of  Eoitor  &  Prs- 
i.iSHEK  will  be  surpri.sed  to  know  that  he 
has  resigne»l  as  .sales  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  I’aper  Comjiany.  He 
intends  going  to  London  and  establish¬ 
ing  there  a  paper  and  pulp  service  and 
agency  of  his  own,  known  as  the  W.  C. 
Powers  Company,  Ltd. 

.Mr.  Powers  has  met  and  sold  paper 
personally  to  probably  more  newspaper 
'imblishers  than  any  other  newsprint 
man  in  the  country.  He  has  travelled 
extensively  and  made  it  a  point  to  meet 
as  many  of  his  customers  as  was  pos- 
.sible.  In  this  way  he  acquired  an 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  their 
problems,  v.Mch  enabled  his  company  to 
take  more  than  the  ordinary  means  to 
accommodate  them. 

He  leaves  the  Auierican  field  with  the 
be.st  wishes  of  publishers  everywhere. 
The  Great  Northern  has  not  yet  named 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Power.s,  as  he  will 
not  go  abroad  immediately. 


A.  B.  C.  Issues  Newspaper  Audits 

Audits  have  been  issued  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  to  the  following 
newspapers: 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  Hannibal 
(.Mo.)  Courier-Post,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Morning  Star,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  Spokane  Spoke.sman  Review, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  Spring- 
field  Republican,  Springfield  Union, 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  Terre  Haute 
Tribune,  AVllmington  (N.  C.)  Dispatch. 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Bulletin,  Anderson 
Herald.  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Au- 
gu.sta  Herald,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
.Moon-Journal,  Battle  Creek  Inquirer- 
New.s,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  and 
Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette, 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald,  Huntington 
Press.  I 

Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City  and  Consti¬ 
tution-Democrat.  Nashville  Tennessean 
&  American,  New  York  American,  New 
York  Globe,  Now  York  Evening  Journal, 
New  York  Sun  and  Evening  Sun,  New 
York  Evening  Mall,  New  York  Tribune, 
New  York  Evening  Post,  St.  Ix)uis 
Globe-Democrat,  Toronto  Globe,  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram,  Toronto  Mail  &  Em¬ 
pire. 
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PRESS  TIME  IS  PUZZLE 
TO  WIRE  EDITORS 


In  Transrontinent  News  Service,  Filing 
Men  Mutit  Adjust  Themselves  to  Clocks 
of  Various  Regions ’or  Run  the  Risk 
of  Missing  Editions 


Kdgar  T.  Cutter,  superintendent  of  the 
Western  IMvision  of  the  Associated 
Press,  discusses  in  the  A.  P.  Bulletin 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  serving 
l»ress  reports  because  of  the  differences 
in  time  l<etween  East  and  West  He 
says: 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  travels  of 
Americans,  the  people  east  of  the 
Rockies  do  not  always  appreciate  the 
great  distance  involved  in  transversing 
Western  States  and  the  changed  time 
under  which  they  operate.  Time  and 
di.stance  are  indeed  a  far  greater  factor 
especially  in  the  serving  of  press  re¬ 
ports,  in  the  mailing  of  advance  copy, 
and  in  the  meeting  of  press  times,  than 
mo.st  people  realize. 

One  of  the  mo.st  difficult  adju-stments 
even  the  best  wire  editors  encounter  is 
that  of  time.  Various  schemes  have 
l)een  tried  to  fix  this  item  in  the  minds 
of  filing  men. 

Before  the  filing  editors,  on  the  walls 
of  the  San  Franci.sco  office  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  is  a  sign  reading: 

Newspaper  Is  Going  to  Press  Some¬ 
where  Every  Minute!” 

Then  this,  pointed  by  clock  dials: 

"When  it  is  9  o’clock  in  San  Francisco 

“It  is  10  in  Denver; 

“It  is  11  in  Chicago; 

“It  is  12  in  New'  York.” 


Simple  enough,  but  it  is  ohc  of  the 
hardc.st  things  c<litor.s  have  to  keep  in 
mind,  and  one  of  the  most  neceasary  if 
they  are  to  meet  di.stant  editions. 

If  you  have  with  feverish  heat  worked 
up  a  story  in  San  Francisco,  rushed  it 
ea.stward  out  of  Chicago,  and  then 
found  it  had  reached  New  York  too  late 
for  use.  you  have  finally  realized  that 
when  the  coast  afternoon  papers  are 
going  in  for  their  4  o’clock  editions  New 
Yorkers  are  at  dinner.  If  you  have  real¬ 
ized  this  it  will  help  you,  if  you  keep  it 
in  mind  constantly. 

Beating  New  York  time  truly  is  a 
hard  game,  but  it  is  the  con.stant  need 
and  cry  of  the  We.stern  editor.  And 
with  the  East  the  rever.se  is  true — ^be- 
cau.se  while  it  is  dinner  time  in  New 
York  the  editor  mu.st  keep  before  him 
the  coast  picture  of  afternoon  papers, 
still  printed  in  daylight,  and  going  to 
pre.ss  up  to  6  o’clock,  or  New  York’s  9, 
when  the  man  on  the  Atlantic  has  not 
only  finished  his  dinner  but  part  of  the 
fir.st  act  at  the  theatre. 

Game  of  ‘‘Beating”  New  York 

Carry  this  alcfng  to  the  retiring  time, 
and  hone.st  New  Yorkers  will  have  been 
a.sleep  hours,  or  even  started  the  new 
day’s  round,  when  the  coast  papers  are 
only  putting  their  last  morning  editions 
to  bed. 

The  We.stern  paper  is  very  much  alert, 
and  to  fill  its  in.satiable  maw  nothing 
less  than  constant  twenty-four  feeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  editor  will 
satisfy. 

In  every  true  sen.se  We.stern  papers 
are  intere.sted  in  the  big  news.  While 
Western  States  have  drawn  their  citi¬ 
zens  from  every  State,  and  therefore  are 
interested  in  all  happenings  of  impor- 


To  Advertisers  and  Agents 


A  Satisfactory  Method  of 
Paying  for  Advertising 
in  Latin  America 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  tlie  Department  of 
Commerce  has  announced  that  in  the  future  American  advertisers 
an«l  advertising  agencies  may  obtain  local  rates  for  advertising  space  by 
arrangements  with  banks  in  various  cities  of  I.atin  America. 


The  National  City  Bankoi  New  York  offers  its  facilities  to  American 
advertising  agents  and  advertisers  for  the  .scttleiiieiit  of  advertising  bills  in 
I.atin  .\iiierica.  Since  it  has  branches  in  every  ini]N)rtant  business  center 
in  Latin  America,  it  is  in  a  position  to  perform  a  service  that  is  es|>ecially 
helpful. 


Branches  of  the  National  City 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Plaza  Once,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario,  Argentina 
Bahia,  Brazil 
Rio  4e  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Santos,  Brazil 
San  Paulo,  Brazil 
Santiago  de  Chile 
Valparaiso,  Chile 


of  New  York  in  Latin  America: 


Montevideo,  Umgnajr 
Caracas,  Venezuela 
Cardenas,  Cuba 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba 
Matanzas,  Cuba 
Havana,  Cuba 
Sagua  la  Grande,  Cuba 
Santiago  de  Cuba 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


The  Method  of  Procedure 


The  advertiser  or  agent  must  first  of  all  create  a  credit  with  The  National 
City  Bank  covering  the  expense  of  the  transaction.  He  then  sends  the  original  order 
together  with  the  matrices,  engravings,  etc.,  direct  to  the  publisher  and  at  the  same 
time  a  duplicate  of  the  order  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  following  date  of  insertion,  the  publisher  presents 
his  bill  to  The  National  City  Bank  branch  in  the  city  in  which  the  advertisement 
appeared.  This  bill  is  accompanied  by  voucher  copy  of  the  publication  carrying 
the  advertisement. 

The  payment  will  be  made  in  currency  of  the  country,  and  a  record  of  the  rate 
of  exdiange  at  which  payment  is  made  will  be  sent  to  the  advertiser  by  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

K’e  Kill  be  elad  to  give  further  irtail$  upon  requrit. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


taiicc.  North,  South,  or  Ea.st,  gonorally 
speaking  the  We.stern  paper  cares  most 
for  the  Ea-stern  news  and  that  from 
Europe,  tho.se  storie.s  to  which  the  New 
York  dailies  are  giving  the  top  heads. 
The  We.st  will  not  ignore  the  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  Mis.sissippi  Valley  and  the 
South,  but  it  does  prefer  news  that  has 
intimate  connection  with  the  East. 

After  supplying  the  best  of  the  world’s 
new.s,  the  Western  papers  turn  next  to 
their  own  regional  happenings,  which 
they  develop  freely  and  with  enthusiastic 
ardor. 

Prosperity  and  Progress 

Western  newspapers  have  grown  with 
leaps  in  the  past  five  years.  Weeklies 
in  small  towns  have  turned  to  dailies 
and  begun  taking  pony  services;  small 
telegraph  pony  papers  have  taken  on 
telephone  .services  or  expanded  to  lea.sed 
w’ire  .size,  and  the  metropolitan  dailies 
have  made  wonderful  strides  in  keeping 
up  with  this  fast  growing  one-third  of 
the  country.  Shipbuilding,  army  camps, 
great  water  projects,  vastly  increased 
acreages  and  intensified  mining,  together 
with  natural  growth,  have  made  heavy 
demands  that  the  papers  are  meeting. 

And  beyond  the  coast  lie  the  Hawaiian 
I.slands,  and  Alaska,  within  whose 
boundaries  are  fourteen  live  members 
of  The  Associated  Press,  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  being  The  Nome  Nugget,  clear 
acro.ss  on  the  Bering  Sea.  They  are 
all  receiving  and  printing  a  daily  allot¬ 
ment  of  ivorld  news. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  FIFTY  YEARS 


South  Bend  Tribune  PlaiiK  Home  to  Ac¬ 
commodate  Future  Growth 
The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  plans 
this  year  to  begin  erecting  a  new  home 
to  accommodate  the  Tribune’s  growth 
for  the  next  thirty  to  fifty  years.  It 
will  probably  be  three  stories  high. 

F.  A.  Miller,  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  editor  of  the  Tribune,  is  just 
now  in  the  Columbus  Hospital,  Chicago, 
on  account  of  an  ulcerated  stomach. 
He  is  doing  nicely  and  expects  to  be  out 
within  a  few  w’eeks. 


Wants  Legal  Ads  in  Italian  Papers 
A  bill  to  substitute  Italian  language 
newspapers  for  German  language  pa¬ 
pers  as  periodicals  in  which  the  lists  of 
polling  places  and  other  election  no¬ 
tices  should  be  printed,  in  accordance 
with  the  provi.sions  of  the  election  law, 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  State 
I.iegislature  on  January  23  by  A.ssem- 
blyman  Barra,  of  New  York. 


F.  V.  Clark  Changes  After  20  Years 
After  more  than  twenty  years’  as.so- 
ciatioB  with  the  McGraw-Hill  and  Swet- 
land  interests,  Frederic  V.  Clark,  who 
was  “brought  up”  on  Ppwer,  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Electrical  World  for 
five  years  and  later  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Motor  World,  has  assumed 
charge  of  advertising  for  Safety  En¬ 
gineering,  New  York. 


MR.  RICHARD  SPILLANE 

Recently  Editor  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
New  York,  is  now  the  Editor  of  the 
Business  Section  of  the  Philadelphia 

PlJBLIC^^LEDGER 

The  Business  Section  of  the  PUBLIC 
LEDGER  is  a  complete  eight-page  news¬ 
paper  in  itself,  covering  entirely  the 
Business  and  Financial  news  of  the 
world,  with  its  own  special  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  large  centers  of  this  country, 
London,  Bradford,  Manchester,  England; 
Buenos  Aires,  Honolulu,  etc. 

No  other  American  newspaper  has  any¬ 
thing  like  it. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  the  one  newspaper 
read  by  every  worth-while  business  man 
— not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  the  en¬ 
tire  section  covered  by  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Morning 
PUBLIC  LEDGER. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Independence  Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspa per 


(Hhe  Birmingham  ^tvos 

IN  JANUARY 

Gained  264,040  Lin^ 

This  is  a  new  altitude  record  for  The  News  in  advertising  gain  for  a  single  month,  topping  its  previous  high 
mark  of  229,222  lines  gained  in  December  by  34,818  lines.  Its  December  gain,  according  to  the  Statistical  De¬ 
partment  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  placed  The  Birmingham  News  fourth  among  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  in  point  of  gain  scored  for  the  month,  one  Baltimore  and  two  Philadelphia  newspapers  alone 
exceeding  it  by  a  small  margin.  The  News’  greatly  increased  gain  in  January  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  if  it  does  not  further  elevate  its  high  place  among  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  nation.  Here  is  the  com¬ 
parative  advertising  record  of  The  News  for  January: 

January,  1919  .  795,732 

January,  1918  .  531,692 

Gain .  264,040 

Equal  to  .496  Per  Cent.  Increase 

Though  The  News  in  January  again  printed  more  advertising  than  both  its  competitors  combined  by  16,158  lines,  yet  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  all  three  llirmingham  newspapers  show'ed  substantial  gains  for  the  month.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
this  remarkable  showing  by  the  Mirmingham  newspapers  was  made  in  the  transitional  month  of  January — the  most  uncertain 
for  business  fn  all  the  year — following  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  with  the  widespread  doubt  and  nervous¬ 
ness  as  to  what  the  reaction  would  mean  to  business,  thoughtful  advertisers  everywhere  must  recognize  in  it  fresh  and  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the  great  llirmingham  industrial  district — the  fundamental  soundness  of  conditions 
here — and,  most  of  all,  the  unqualified  optimism  with  which  Birmingham  business  men  in  all  lines  have  entered  into  the  new 
year.  Never  before  have  these  business  men  found  the  outlook  more  inviting  or  reassuring.  Here  is  what  the  great  bannn- 
eter  of  newspaper  advertising  recorded  for  the  three  Birmingham  newspapers  during  the  month  of  January : 


The  Age-Herald 

THE  NEWS 

The  Ledger 

1919 

1918 

1919  1918 

1919 

1918 

Local 

356,496 

281,232 

622,804  425,250 

289,366 

252,504 

Foreign 

81,172 

67,788 

172,928  106,442 

50,540 

71,624 

Total 

437,668 

349,020 

795,732  531,692 

339,906 

324,128 

Gain  88.648 

GAIN  264,040 

Gain 

15, 778 

Excess  of  The  News  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  34,818  lines 
Excess  of  The  News  gain  over  combined  gain  of  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  59,614  lines 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  will  prove  interesting.  It  shows  that  The  News  gained  197,554  lines  in  local  advertising,  or 
47  per  cent.,  and  66,486  lines  in  foreign  advertising,  or  63  per  cent.,  and  that  it  printed  more  foreign  advertising  than  both  of  its 
competitors  combined  by  41,216  lines.  The  News  also  gained  48,706  lines  of  classified  advertising,  or  approximately  100 
per  cent.,  and  printed  10,330  separate  and  distinct  want  ads,  or  1,191  more  than  both  of  its  competitors  combined. 

Advertisers  Can  Dominate  Birmingham— At 
One  Cost~~-By  Concentrating  In  The  News 


220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Kelly-Smith  Company 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mrnibrr  Audit  Biirrau  of  t'lrriilatloiin 


Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Making  an  Auto  Page 


Brightest  and  breeziest  of  Automobile  pages,  many  call  it — 
the  one  in  the  NjCttX  ]||(rrh  3^01^1!  Back  of  that  page,  breath¬ 

ing  life  into  every  line  and  interest  into  every  story- -LAWRENCE 
PERRY!  And  behind  the  name — known  from  coast  to  coast  as  author  and 

expert  writer  on  sports— a  personalit  that  goes 
far  toward  explaining  his  vitalizing  touch. 


Mr.  Perry  loves  and  lives  sports.  As  a  writer  he  was 
trained  under  Charles  A.  Dana.  He  has  edited  “Yachting.’’ 
He  is  author  of  “Dan  Merrithew,”  “Prince  or  Chauffeur,” 
“Holton  of  the  Navy,”  “The  Full  Back,”  “The  Big  Game.” 
Last  year  he  produced  “Our  Navy  in  the  War.”  Scribner’s 
will  soon  bring  out  his  latest  book,  “The  Romantic  Liar.” 

Mr.  Perry  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Harper’s  and 
Scribner’s.  He  wrote  one  of  the  “twenty  best  stories”  of 
1918.  He  is  football  expert  and  sports  writer  for  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,'  as  well  as  automobile  editor. 

He  knows  automobiles;  he  knows  automobiling;  he 
knows  automobilists! 

His  page  wins  the  general  reader — whether  that 
reader  be  owner  of  a  motor  car,  or  of  a  motorcycle,  or  nei¬ 
ther — because  it  is  aimed  at  that  reader  as  a  keen-minded, 
LAWHKN'CE  PERRY  virile  human  being. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST  - 
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That  Grips  Readers 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  real  literature  of  motoring— tind  Law¬ 
rence  Perry  brings  it  to  the  light.  He  asks— and  answers— 
“What  are  automobilists  reaUy  doing?  What  experiences  are 
they  encountering,  and  where?  What  is  being  achieved?” 

He  believes — and  proves — that  these  incidents  interest  i)eople  far  more  than  stereo¬ 
typed  statements  from  headquarters. 

Mechanics?  To  be  sure  that  side  receives  the  attention  due  it,  but  why  exalt  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things?  Mr.  Perry  gives  prominence  to  facts  the  motorists  needs  to 
know  and  to  those  narratives  of  adventure  an  d  humor  that  make  you  impatient  to  own  a 
car  and  go  spinning  across  country  without  a  moment’s  delay! 

Withal,  his  style  has  freshness  and  charm. 

In  motor  advertising,  as  in  motor  news.  The  Evening  Post  ranks  among  the  leaders 
because  it  is  pre-eminently  the  newspaper  for  automobile  owners.  Most  Evening  Post 
readers  are  car  owners,  actual  or  prospective.  Many  of  them  own  several  cars,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  changing  styles  in  automobiles  as  punctiliously  as  in  dress! 

In  1918  The  Evening  Post,  with  one  exception,  led  all  New  York  six-day  afternoon 
newspapers  in  automobile  advertising. 

In  the  1919  Automobile  Show  Number,  issued  on  February  1,  it  published  129  columns 
of  advertising  of  all  kinds.  It  contained  20,095  lines  of  automobile  advertising,  a  gain  of 
40  per  cent,  over  the  Show  Number  of  the  previous  year. 

Placed  end  to  end,  the  lines  of  advertising  in  the  issue  of  February 
1  would  mount  to  a  height  eight  times  that  of  the  51 -story  Wool  worth 
building — 6,599  feet  of  advertising,  to  be  exact! 

Motor  car  makers  and  dealers  now  know  that  when  they  buy  space  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  they  buy  an  entrance  to  a  wonderful  market-one  with  /  ‘ 

no  waste  circulation-an  introduction  to  men  and  women  who  are  interested 
already  in  the  wares  to  be  offered-and  who  have  the  means  to  buy! 


20  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK 

1  k:. 
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MUNICIPALITIES  BEGIN 
TO  ADVERTISE 

N'otablr  Tendenry  Throufchout  Country 
to  Spend  Money  in  Promotion  St. 

Louis  Raisinic  $25,000  Portland 
and  Philadelphia  in  Line 

There  i.s  a  very  noticeable  movement 
lately  on  the  part  of  municipalities  to 
take  up  paid  advertisin>r.  From  every  part 
of  the  country  come  reports  of  decisions 
to  .spend  money  in  promoting  cities, 
town.s  ports  and  s<-ctions. 

Will  Sell  Spruce  Equipment 
Xewsitaper  space  will  l>e  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  tJovemment  in  selling  the, 
equipment  of  the  Spruce-  PryliicHoh 
Division  of  the  army,  valued  e.t  l>e- 
tw«-en  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000.  The 
advertising  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thn.'e  Portland  (Ore.)  agencies: 
Hall  &  K-.iiery,  Selling  Huilding;  \V.  S. 
Kirkpatrick,  N’orthwe.stern  Hank  Huild¬ 
ing,  and  Frederick  Hyskell  Son, 
Hoard  of  Trade  Huilding. 

Portland  Wants  Shipping 
X  definite  plan  -to  adverti.se  Portland, 
Me.,  as  a  commercial  .seaport  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
lioard  of  Managers  of  the  (*ham- 
lK*r  of  Commerce,  the  directors  of  the 
Publicity  and  Convention  Hureau  of 


that  orgaiiixatioii,  iiicinlM'i's  of  th>:  City 
OovernnicMt,  representatives  of  the 
newspaper.?,  and  others  interested  in 
the  project. 

The  plan  i.s  one  worked  out  by  \V.  H. 
Hay,  an  adverti.sing  expert  of  Portland. 
Briefly,  the  intention  is  to  .start  a 
new.spaper  and  magazine  campaign  of 
education  throughout  Maine,  with  the 
idea  of  having  Maine  bu.sine.ss  handled 
through  a  Maine  jwrt  and  to  bring  out 
Portland's  natuia-l  advantages  as  that 
l>ort  of  shijiment  for  the  large  shippers. 

An  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000 
will  be  a.sked  of  the  city  government, 
to  start  the  work.  It  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  everyone  present  that 
the  .sum  wa.s  a  decidedly  small  one  in 
vi«w  of  the  results  to  t)e  anticipated. 

Used  .4d$  in  Influenza  Fight 
In  the  recurrence  of  a  serious  influ¬ 
enza  ei)idemic  at  Portland.  Ore.,  the 
newspapers  have  l)een  u.sed  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  cami>aign  by  the  health  au- 
thoritie.s.  In  a  series  of  full  page  ads 
in  all  the  papers,  i.ssued  by  the  city 
and  county  hi'alth  officers  and  the 
school  board,  the  public  was  warned 
of  the  nece.s.sity  of  wearing  ma.sk.s  and 
taking  oth^'r  precautions  again.st  the 
disease. 

Baltimore  Uses  Newspapers 
The  City  of  Baltimore  has  l^egun  using 
large  adverti.sing  .space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  large  cities  to  make  known  its 
advantages  as  a  manii'acturing,  market 


FIRST 


Notwithstanding  its  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  objectionable  or 
questionable  advertisements, 
The  New  York  Times 
closed  the  year  1918  and 
began  the  year  1919  by 
publishing  in  December  and 
January  a  greater  volume 
of  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 


and  shipping  i>oint.  Attractive  copy, 
i-unning  into  seven-coiumn  space,  ap- 
pi'iired  in  New  York  city  dailie.*?  last 
week,  signed  by  Mayor  Preston. 

Boom  Maine  Products 
The  Mai.ne  sardine  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pac-kers’  Association,  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Bangor,  con.sidered  plans  for 
a  national  advertising  campaign  for 
Maine  products. 


W’ill  Honor  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
The  As.sociation  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  United  States  will 
give  a  dinner  at  the  City  Club,  New 
York,  February  11,  at  7:15  P.  M.,  in 
honor  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  Is 
al>out  to  return  home  from  an  American 
tour  in  behalf  of  blind  soldiers.  Percy 
S.  Hullen,  New  York  correspondent  oi 
the  Ix)ndon  Daily  Telegraph,  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected  on 
the  occasion. 


111-Year-Old  Paper  Is  Sold 
The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Budget, 
founded  in  1797,  and  of  which  the  late 
Col.  Arthur  MacArthur  was  proprietor, 
has  been  purchased  by  Albert  A.  Mac- 
Naughton,  for  several  years  its  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Curry,  of  Troy. 


JOHNSON  AND  ROSE  RETIRE 

Three  New.spaper  Men  Make  Political 
Changes  in  Louisville 
Three  former  newspapermen  have  fig¬ 
ured  in  recent  changes  of  Mayor 
Smith’s  official  family  in  the  Louisville 
City  Hall.  Lewis  Y.  Johnson,  formerly 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  later  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Henry  Watterson,  has 
relinquished  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Safety  to  Paul  Bur¬ 
lingame,  the  Mayor’s  secretary,  who 
him.self  .some  years  ago  was  a  news¬ 
paper  writer  and  specialized  in  politi¬ 
cal  news. 

David  H.  G.  Ho.se,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Evening  Post,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works,  left 
that  office  February  1  to  devote  all  of 
his  attention  to  the  Standard  Printing 
Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 

College  Editors  Confer  on  Sports 
Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale  daily 
news  editors  met  in  New  Haven,  Conn,, 
on  February  2  and  passed  resolutions 
urging  that  certain  features  of  sport 
be  followed  by  their  universities  in  the 
future.  It  was  the  first  conference  ever 
held  by  the  daily  newspaper  repre.senta- 
tives  of  these  Institutions. 
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During  January  1919  Published 

1,155,578 

Agate  Lines  of  Advertising 

A  GAIN  of  167,577  LINES  OVER  JANUARY  1918 


This  is  the  GREATEST  GAIN  shown  by  ANY  New 
York  City  newspaper  during  January  1919,  and  is  evidence 
of  the  STEADY  growth  of  the  influence  of  The  World. 


The  World’s  Introduction  of  the  Manufacturer 
to  the  New  York  Dealer 

The  New  York  World’s  Merchandising  Department  offers 
to  introduce  you  to  “the  trade,”  if  you  will  stage  your 
selling-advertising  campaign  “  the  World  way.” 

The  New  York  World  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  New 
York  retailer.  The  World,  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday,  are  his  favorite  newspapers. 

And  confidence  begets  co-operation. 

The  “Story  of  the  World’s  Merchandising  Service” 
and  a  copy  of  “The  World  Retailer’  for  the  asl^ing 
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REAL  ESTATE  PAGE  A  LIVE  ASSET 
IF  HANDLED  WITH  FAIRNESS 

Not  Only  Dealers  but  All  Other  Readers  Can  Be  Interested 
in  It.  Expert  Says,  by  Aggressive.  Discriminating  Work 
— An  Especially  Fine  Saturday  Feature 


IJy  David  H.  SrMMKits 

(Kelt  Kstate  h>lit«r  ChicaKo  Daily  News,  Kormer  Kclitor  the  National  Deal 

Kstate  Journal) 

HANDLINC;  real  estate  news  is  a  matter  that  should  Imj  accorded  more 
study  and  attention  than  usually  prevails  in  the  average  newspaper  of- 
lice.  I  have  made  a  specialty  of  real  estate  writing  and  handling  news  of 
the  realty  world,  and  the  results  therefrom  hav'e  convinced  me  that  in  this 
important  dei»artment  1  am  on  the  right  track.  At  the  request  of  Kditou  * 
I'l  Ki.isHKR  I  record  .seme  of  my  exi>erience.s  and  offer  a  few  sugge.stions  for 
tile  general  improvement  of  the  average  real  estate  page. 

Among  a  great  many  newsjiaper  men  real  e.state  is  regarded  as  a  dry  sub¬ 
ject,  of  interest  only  to  those  making  sales  and  exchanges  and  to  the  adver- 
li.s<‘is  of  this  comm«)dity.  With  others  it  is  imi)roperly  handled  hy  giving 
prominence  on  the  front  |>age  to  .some  ‘‘iHwm”  .story  of  a  tran.saction  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  carries  with  it  an  inflated  value  or  leaves  a  fal.se  im- 
pie.'-sion  as  to  actual  condition.s.  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  stabilized 
market  and  to  the  legitimate  deals  of  a  conservative  nature  that  make  up  the 
volume  of  business.  Oth<'r  papers  .set  aside  a  page  or  two  for  real  estate 
r  d\  ertisements  and  for  reading  matter  insert  any  sort  of  "filler"  that  comes 
to  liand  to  carry  the  "ads." 

Homes  of  a  City  Important  to  Its  People 


Iteal  estate  is  a  big  subject.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  a  c’ity  than  the  homes  of 
its  people?  And  did  you  ever  .stop  to 
think  that  every  piece  of  real  estate 
has  a  human  interest  .story?  That  is 
particularly  true  of  buildings.  On  what 
do  I  ba.se  ui>  a.s.sertion  that  real  estate 
is  a  big  subject  and  of  wide  interest  ? 
Tile  fact  that  during  the  several  years 
that  1  have  .specialized  in  real  estate 
writing  1  have  received  letters  from  a 
varied  arr.ay  of  new.spa|)er  readers 
showing  widespread  interest  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
general  subject  was  handled. 

They  were  from  recognized  and 
reputable  real  estate  men,  housing  ex¬ 
pert. s,  builders,  contractors,  home  own¬ 
ers,  lenting  agents,  material  dealers, 
janitors,  building  managers,  realty  or¬ 
ganizations.  city  planning  e.xpert.s, 
architects,  mortgag«‘  bankers,  bank.s, 
tru.st  companies,  and  numerous  other 
agencies  interested  in  civic  improve¬ 
ment  and  community  development.  It 
may  occasion  some  surprise  that  such 
a  wide  range  of  r»eople  should  evince 
intere.st  in  the  general  subject  of  real 
estate,  but  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
more  surpii.se  that  the  real  estate  de¬ 
partment  hafi  not  been  better  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  majority  of  newspapers. 

1  entered  my  work  on  the  Daily  News 
with  a  ze.st.  for  my  ex[>erience  with 
the  National  Real  Estate  Journal  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  there  was  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  real  estate  writing  on  a 
great  metropolitan  daily.  The  New.s  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  put  my  own  ideas  into  ef¬ 
fect.  and  to  sign  my  special  articles 
each  Saturday.  My  first  article  was 
entitled  ".Vre  Kents  Too  High?"  It 
was  a  topic  that  interested  tenants, 
owners,  agents,  Vjuilder.s,  et  al.,  at  cnce. 

Valuable  Saturday  Feature 

The  article  was  handled  in  an  impar¬ 
tial  manner  th.'it  an.swere<l  the  que.stion 
satisfactorily  on  all  .sides,  without  tread¬ 
ing  on  any  cne’s  toe.s.  The  .style,  which 
I  have  continued  ever  .since,  was  what 
might  i»e  termed  a  combination  of 
magazine  writing  and  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  The  News  to-day  considers 
this  real  estate  feature  one  of  its  most 
valuable  a.s.vets,  for  the  .special  Saturday 
r<al  e.state  column  Is  watched  for  and 
read  by  a  wide  circle  of  pfsjple  U.  all 
lines. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  real -ci. late 


page  can  Ijc  made  one  of  the  mo.st 
intere.sting  and  heli)ful  departments  of 
a  daily  newspaper,  if  properly  handled. 
The  real  estate  editor  should  lx;  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  his  .suljject. 
enlarge  his  acquaintance,  attend  con¬ 
ventions  .and  devote  his  entire  time  to 
this  .si)ecial  field.  The  real  estate  editor 
should  t)efieve  in  real  estate  but  .‘-hould 
not  Is*  bia.s.sed.  He  should  stand  firmly 
for  the  stabilization  of  the  indu.stry. 
improved  tiiethods,  fair  dealing,  and  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  any  "fake"  or  ques¬ 
tionable  practices,  and  make  his  articles 
such  as  to  l»e  of  a  con.structive  naturr* 
in  .so  far  r.s  the  i-cal  e.state  biisine.ss  is 
con<‘ei-ned,  and  at  the  same  time  l<c  of 
general  iniere.st.  Th<  logical  plac<  for 
real  estate  news  is  on  or  adjacv'nt  to 
the  financial  and  raili-oarl  page. 

Will  Welcome  Firm  Stand 
Keputable  deakq-s  will  welcome  a  firm 
.stand  and  will  cobiiorate  in  every  way, 
for  to-day  real  e.state  is  conwded  to 
l>e  a  profe.ssion  and  requires  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  persons  e.specially  fitted  for  the 
calling.  The  day  of  the  shifty  agent 
and  makesiiift  dealer  is  past.  The  real 
estate  reporter  who  establi-shes  a  wide 
acquaintan.-e  increa-ses  his  efih-iency. 
This,  however,  should  Ik“  Ivorne  in  mind: 
It  is  poor  iMilicy  to  play  fav’orite.s,  or 
even  to  cater  to  the  realty  men  who 
advertLsp  in  your  paper.  What  is  ap- 
jireciatfsi  on  all  sides  is  a  clear  ex- 

(('ontinue<l  on  Page  29) 


Jonas  Sues  Hears! 

Nathan  S.  Jonas,  a  banker,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  Executive 
t'ommittee  of  the  Hrooklyn  Victory 
Olebration  ('ommittee,  has  announced 
that  he  has  entered  suit  again.st  William 
K.  Hear.st  for  libel,  liasing  his  action  on 
an  editorial  that  app<-ared  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  captioned  "Throw 
Tho.se  Irish  Out." 


Will  Honor  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln 
The  Oklahoma  State  Pre.ss  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  IJncoln 
Club,  will  have  charge  of  the  memorial 
servic-es  in  honor  of  Col.  Theodore 
Hoo.sevelt  and  the  IJncoln  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  on  February  12. 


Oet  a  smile  on  in  the  morning  and 
make  it  last  ell  day. 


Vi  as  "Too  Busy”  to  Mind  Wounds 
Though  badly  wournh  tl  recently  while 
covering  the  street  fighting  in  Herlin, 
John  Oaudenz,  t'nited  Press  corre¬ 


spondent.  refli.si'd  to  go  to  the  iiospital 
for  treatment,  saying  he  was  "too  bu.sy." 
Caudenz  was  hit  by  fragments  of  a 
grenade  while  filing  disi)atches. 


‘Amirirn'H  l.iiriimt  iinii  HimI  Sf\r»imiirr  liDluKlriat  AilV(rtUiiw  Agency' 


This  permanent  Weekly 
Businea*  Man’s  Page  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year — more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annusdiy  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— it  has  made  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognized 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 


Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


■  ir  J. 


V  _>i.| 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Representative  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 


First  in  its  city  First  in  its  state 
First  in  its  Federal  Reserve  District 

t 


on  February  first  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  The  Boston  Globe,  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
joint  advertising  bureau  at  710 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Tin*  Lumiii  will  lx*  iiiulfi’  the  direction  of  .Mr.  .John 
H.  Woodward,  and  associatcnl  with  liiin  will  he 
-Mr.  K.  Woodwsird,  Mr.  ilandd  .M.  Kyle  and  Mr. 
i:,  X.  llayne. 

All  hiisin«*s.s  east  of  Bnrtalo  smd  ritlshurffh,  in- 
(•ludiiiff  those  cities,  will  he  under  the  direction 
of  this  hiirean. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

(icncral  Eastern  Ofliee: 


ASSOCIATED: 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
THE  HOSTON  GLOBE 
THE  BALTIMORE  9CN 
THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
THE  MINNEAl»OL19  TRIBUNE 


710  Times  Building 
New  York  City 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

PERMANENT  PROSPERITY 

OW  that  the  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  now  that  the  country  is  ready  to 
^  ^  tackle  the  reconstruction  period,  and  business  is  to  be  resumed  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  basis ;  Pennsylvania,  as  a  state,  will  keep  right  on  being  as  busy  as  ever. 

Pennsylvania  contributed  man  power  and  munitions  for  the  winning  of  the 
war;  contributed  to  the  very  limit — to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  ^*busi- 
ness  as  usual”  idea — and  as  a  consequence  the  usual  run  of  business  ran  far, 
far  behind. 

Not  only  is  this  so  regarding  steel  products,  but  it  is  equally  so  as  to  textiles 
and  all  other  products  of  the  state. 

Pennsylvania,  for  the  past  three  years  a  seething  cauldron  of  war  activity, 
will,  for  some  years  to  come,  be  an  equally  seething  cauldron  of  peace  ac¬ 
tivity;  catching  up  with  back  orders  that  have  had  to  lie  peacefully  filed 
away  until  the  war  was  won. 

Pennsylvania  people  are  prosperous,  are  going  to  continue  being  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  are  going  to  want  great  quantities  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

Concentrate  your  selling  and  advertising  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  and  get 
your  share  of  the  tremendous  business  that  is  waiting  for  the  right  kind  of 
merchandise  and  selling. 


Use  daily  newspapers — local  newspapers — coupling  your  product  with  the 
local  dealer  who  distributes  it.  It  will  pay  you  handsomely. 

The  daily  newspapers  listed  here  will  do  wonders  for  you.  Figure  out  the 
circulation  and  the  rate,  and  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

;  0,000 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

line* 

Circulation 

line* 

line* 

Allentown  Call  (M)  . 

. ..  22,175 

.03 

.03 

New  Castle  News  (E) . 

12,503 

.025 

.025 

Altoona  Mirror  (E)  . 

.  .  .  22,265 

.04 

.04 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M)  . 

6,135 

.023 

.018 

Altoona  Time*  (M)  . 

. ..  14,940 

.025 

.02 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .  .  .  . 

123,277 

.25 

.25 

Bethlehem  Globe  (E)  .  .  .  . 

6,175 

.025 

.025 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  . 

133,680 

.25 

.25 

Chester  limes  &  Republican 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M) . 

•^63  285^- 

.12 

.08 

(M  &  E)  . 

..  13,174 

.04 

.03 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S) . 

.19 

.14 

Connellsville  Courier  (E)  . 

6,996 

.015 

.025 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  .  .  .  . 

11,533 

.0329 

.0329 

Easton  Express  (E)  . 

8,368 

.02 

.02 

Scranton  Republican  (M) 

28,534 

.08 

.07 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  .  .  . 

,,  15,835 

.025 

.025 

Scranton  Times  (E)  . 

35,344 

.08 

.07 

Erie  Herald  (E)  . 

8,632 

.02 

.02 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E)  . 

11,962 

.03 

.03 

Erie  Herald  (S) . 

8,491 

.02 

.02 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (E) 

20,292 

.035 

.03 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  . 

..  26,451 

.045 

.045 

York  Gazette  (M)  . 

15,026 

.03 

.03 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M)  . 

9,841 

.03 

.025 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  .  .  . 

6,718 

.015 

.015 

Lancaster  Intelligencer 

and 

News-Journal  (M  6c  E) 

.  21,098 

.05 

.05 

Government  statement  October 

Ist,  1918. 

Editor  8^  Publisher  for  February  8, 1919 


of  type  half  the  size  of  the  average 
seven  or  eight  column  newspaper.  The 
only  business  method  to  beat  the  paper 
manufacturers  is  to  publish  a  paper 
greatly  reduced  from  the  size  of  our 
wardrobe  .sheets  and  then  make  them 
more  human  —  fuller  of  snap  —  more 
ea.sily  read  and  more  interesting. 

I  honor  the  great  publi.shers  who 
have  made  the  work  of  historians  easy, 
but  I  have  never  understood  why  no 
si)ecialist  has  ever  risen  to  treat  those 
who  have  gone  crazy  over  size.  The 
size  of  a  newspaper  is  not  essential,  no 
matter  what  the  adverti.ser  says.  If  they 
were  twice  their  present  size,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  only  want  bigger  space 
and  bigger  type.  And.  likewise,  if  they 
were  half  their  pi-e.sent  size,  he  would 
use  just  half  his  present  space  and  use 
smaller  type,  and  he  would  gladly  pay 
an  adequate  price.  But,  of  course,  it 
would  be  more  important  that  all  new.s- 
papers  acted  in  concert,  which  they 
prolmbly  would  not! 

But  it  will  come.  There  will  be 
smaller,  lietter  newspaper.s,  ea.sier  and 
more  happily  readable. 

Would  Slow  Up 

The  publi.sher  and  advertiser  alike 
are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  uselessness 
and  wa.stefulness  of  excess  editions.  A 
“twenty-four-hour  service”  new.spaper 
is  going  to  be  the  one  which  gives  a 
review  of  what  has  happened  through 
those  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  one 
that  issues  a  new  edition  every  one  or 
two  of  tho.se  separate  hours.  Folks  are 
willing  to  wait  a  little  while  for  news 
that  is  new’s.  I.«t  them  finish  their 
morning  bath!  Ijet  them  do  their  reg¬ 
ular  workaday  jobs  without  a  storm  of 
undigested  edition.s.  Slow  up!  I^et  us 
have  news  that  we  can  believe  when  we 
take  it  to  our  office  or  to  our  home. 

.\nd  let  us  have  more  newspapers  that 
put  a  premium  on  human  frailty  and 
human  feeling.  Of  course,  such  news¬ 


papers  would  appear  odd  for  a  while — 
but  people  would  gradually  come  to  their 
table — as  they  are  coaxed! 

Also  a  few  more  newspapers,  sterling 
in  independence,  not  dependence,  would 
help  along  our  time. 

Then,  too,  there  is  too  much  preju¬ 
diced  editorializing  on  the  part  of  many 
newspapers,  in  news  heads  and  in  news 
stories.  People  do  not  like  to  get  their 
news  in  “sheep’s  clothing.”  They  want 
a  news  story  exactly  as  It  happened,  in 
its  original  garb,  and  they  are  willing 
that  all  interpretations  be  left  for  a 
.special  time  and  in  a  special  way,  for 
editorial  or  other  treatment,  but  they 
want  their  news  .simon-pure  and  simon- 
simple. 

Of  course  I  know  that  I  am  just  a 
rooter  from  the  .side  lines,  but  here  are 
a  few  things  that  are  going  to  happen 
during  the  next  few  years:  Smaller 
newspapers  (with  birger  circulations). 
Better  arranged  newspapers — concise 
and  more  ea.sily  read.  More  originally 
illu.strated  new.spapers.  Less  editioned 
and  more  accurately  new.sed  newspapers. 
.\11  matter  indexed  for  quick  reference — 
including  news,  features,  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Klimination  of  wa.steful  headiines. 
More  individualism  and  more  humanism. 
More  newspapers  with  souls! 


PLEADS  FOR  PAPERS 
OF  LESS  VOLUME 


BACK  IN  NEW  YORK 
AFTER  SERVICE  IN 
MARINE  CORPS 


Urges  Radical  Changes  in  Pre.senting 
News  to  Save  Paper  and  “Ease  Up” 
on  Business  Men  With  Little 
Leisure  for  Reading 


By  Gejorue  Matthew  Adams 


Time  makes  ancient  good,  uncouth. 

— James  Bussell  Lowell. 


The  march  of  hi.story  during  the  pa.st 
five  years  has  been  going  its  way — in 
battalions.  People’s  brains,  even,  will 
have  to  take  on  «ew  rigging — for  the 
ha.ste  of  emergency  has  changed  even 
the  .structure  of  men’s  thinking  ma- 
chine.s. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  pa.st.  In 
terms  of  creative  Ijetterment  must  we 
work  and  .strive.  We  could  not  back- 
step  if  we  would. 

The  expre.s.sion  of  thought  of  any 
t’me  is  through  its  writing  folk.  At  the 
present  time  the  daily  newspaper  is  the 
great  spoke.sman  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
shaping  the  world. 


Carl.  H.  Getz 


A  Fast-Thinking  Time 

The  newspapers  as  a  whole  are  woe¬ 
fully  lax  in  new  development.  In 
thought,  however,  they  are  not.  In 
l>ower,  they  are  the  reflection  of  the 
time.  It  is  in  typographical  and  policy 
I>lan  that  they  stand  still — unmindful. 

It  is  time  to  change.  First,  to-day’s 
new.spapers  are  too  big — too  bulky,  too 
much  like  an  advertising  fence — too 
much  alike — too  imitative.  Only  where 
.some  great  and  dominating  personality 
.stands  out  as  ruler  does  any  particular 
newspaper  to-day  stalk  alKJve  its  con- 
tempo  rarie.s. 

Ours  is  a  fa.st-thinking  time.  News 
is  the  e.s.sential  thing,  but  too  much  un- 
imiKM-tant  news  is  wasteful  in  both  time 
and  space.  Condensation  and  unique 
display  are  the  greatest  need.  The 
most  marvellous  news  story  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  was  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  I.,uke  told  it  in  less  than  a  hundred 
words. 

The  Ije.st-brained  busine.ss  man  desires 
but  a  handful  of  news  facts.  His  average 
reading  is  s?carcely  more  than  a  column 
a  day.  Then  why  such  great,  bulky 
papers,  i.s.sued  every  half  hour  or  so  in 
the  larger  cities? 

.4rgues  for  I.,ess  Volume 

There  is  no  real  rea.son  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  .size  of  new.spapers,  and  no  reason 
at  all  for  the  sensele.ss  and  wild  head¬ 
lines  that  eat  up  whole  forests  of  ex- 
pen.sive  wood  pulp  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night.  Nothing  short  of  the 
elopement  of  one  of  our  lone  king.s,  or 
of  a  president,  should  call  for  a  display 
of  more  than  36-point  tyr>e.  And  yet, 
with  some  newspapers,  the  event  of  an 
obscure  murder  or  .suicide  is  of  more 
news  value  than  that  of  .some  chap  who, 
after  forty  years  of  patient  research, 
has  finally  discovered  a  method  for  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  twenty-five  thou.sand 
l>abie.s  a  year — many  of  them  prospec¬ 
tive  presidents! 

The  scientist  chap  gets  two  Inches 
single  column,  whereas  the  obscure 
criminal  gets  one  foot  black-face  across 
the  front  page!  And  if  a  man  or  woman 
makes  a  human  mistake,  it  is  played 
up.  But  if  he  make  a  grand  invention, 
he  gets  honorable  mention  on  page 
fourteen  below  the  “Zig-Zag”  ad. 

Few  news  stories  are  worth  over  two 
column.s.  The  news  of  the  world  for 
a  day  could  well  be  plac^  on  one  page 


Carl  H.  Getz,  formerly  news  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  who  forsook  his 
desk  at  the  call  of  war  and  entered  the 
United  Statees  Marine  Corps,  has  been 
di.scharged  and  has  returned  to  New 
York.  He  has  joined  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  carrying  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising,  and  is  located  at 
111  Fifth  Avenue. 


Dyar  a  Playwright 

Ralph  E.  Dyar,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
has  .sold  a  play  to  A.  H.  Wood.s,  who 
plans  an  early  production.  Mr.  Dyar  is 
in  New  York  con.sulting  with  Mr.  Woods 
as  to  the  details. 


Will  Represent  Christian  Herald 
The  Christian  Herald,  New  York.  ha.'» 
appointed  Wallace  Patterson  and  Frank 
F.  Soule  as  western  representatives, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Elam  Merges  Two  Dailies  * 
Richard  M.  Elam,  formerly  of  the 
Enid  (Okla.)  News,  has  consolidated  the 
Ponca  City  Courier  and  Democrat. 


IS  THE  TZAR  DEAD? 

By  HERMAN  BERNSTEIN 


Who  went  to  Zkateriburg  to  get  the  story 

This  article  by  Henusiii  Hernstein,  who  is  ieco{j;nize(l  a.s  an  authority  on  Knssia  throngliout 
the  worlil,  will  serve  as  an  introtlnction  to  and  part  of 

THE  GREAT  HUMAN  DOCUMENT 

which  Mr.  Bernstein  has  just  brought  from  Siberia 

FIVE  MONTHS  WITH  THE  ROMANOFFS  IN  SIBERIA 

.Meimnra  of  Pankratov,  the  coininissary  api>ointed  by  Kerensky  to  guard  the  Tzar  and  his 
family  in  SilK*ria. 

Vasily  I>.  Pankratov,  who  guarded  the  Tzar  for  live  months,  had  charge  of  the  entire  detach¬ 
ment  watching  the  royal  family,  was  himself  a  jxditical  jnisoner  previous  to  this  period  in  the 
fortress  of  Schlnesselbnrg  for  fourteen  years  for  his  jMilitical  convictions. 

The  following  newspapers  have  closed  for  this  feature: 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O.  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  News  Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

News,  Dallas,  Texas.  Glolie-Democrat,  Stlvouis,  Mo.  Citizen,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

News,  Galveston,  Texas.  Post,  Washington,  D.  C.  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Post- Intelligencer,  Seattle,  Wash.  Star,  Toronto,  Ont. 

'i’iines-Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La.  Chronicle,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  News,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  News,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Banner,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Dispatch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Repository,  Canton,  O. 

Fii-st  instalment  ready  now  in  proof  form,  released  Sunday,  February  IGth. 

Probsibly  tiftt^en  instalments — alMiut  i{0,IK)0  words — will  Ik;  put  out  in  i»age  matrix  form,  j»rob- 
ably  G  or  7  jiages,  as  soon  as  possible.  Write  for  territorv. 

THE  N.  Y.  HERALD  SERVICE 

Care  of  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
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MAKING  A  REALTY  PAGE 
A  LIVE  ASSET 


(Continued  from  Page  26.) 
I>osition  of  the  realty  market,  oriiinis- 
tieally  pre.sented,  but  written  in  a  safe 
and  sane  manner,  with  a  constructive 
attitude  towards  real  estate,  but  not 
coloring  it  or  tolerating  questionable 
practices. 

In  describing  a  local  tran.sactii>n  my 
general  plan  is  to  say  in  conclusion, 
“Blank  &  Co.  were  the  brokers  in  the 
deal,”  or  “Blank  &  Co.  negotiated  the 
transaction,”  or  “The  lea.se  was  c1o.sed 
through  the  oftlces  of  Blank  &  Co.”  I 
make  this  the  rule,  whether  or  not 
Blank  &  Co.  ever  advertised  in  our  pa¬ 
per  or  cooperated  with  me,  or  whether 
they  favor  another  paner  in  giving  out 
first-hand  siories.  This  is  the  only  at¬ 
titude  that  can  successfully  govern  a 
real  estate  column  or  page  that  will 
be  of  general  interest. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  carries  col¬ 
umns  and  columns  of  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising,  and  yet  the  matter  that  I  write 
on  real  e.state  and  the  brokers  tliat  I 
mention  in  a  news  way  have  never 
been  influenced  in  the  slightest  man¬ 
ner  by  the  advertising  columns.  The 
advertisers  do  not  expect  it.  They  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  editorial  matter  is  care¬ 
fully  sifted  with  a  view  to  printing  the 
best  and  most  Interesting  data  obtain¬ 
able  concerning  alt  branches  of  real 
e.state,  and  that  while  their  names  might 
not  be  mentioned  in  a  gratuitous  “puff,” 
the  constructive  nature  of  the  read¬ 
ing  matter  strengthens  the  whole 
realty  market,  puts  the  business  of 
the  real  estate  man  on  a  better  plane, 
creates  a  healthful  interest  in  home 
ownership,  establishes  a  better  relation- 
.ship  between  landlord  and  tenan*'.  and 
forms  a  stop  towards  civic  betterment. 

From  a  bu.siness  standpoint  my  ad¬ 
vice  is,  ‘T.,et  the  advertising  follow  the 
reading  matter,  instead  of  the  reading 
matter  following  the  advertising.” 


New  Editor  for  Janesville  Gazette 
Harry  V.  Ro.ss  has  taken  over  the 
managing  editorship  of  the  Janesville 
(Wls.)  Gazette  in  place  of  David  At¬ 
wood,  who  has  received  a  State  appoint¬ 
ment.  IJeut.  John  B.  (Jhapple,  son  of 
John  C.  Chappie,  newspaper  owner  at 
Ashland,  is  now  covering  general  as- 
.slgnments,  and  Miss  Harriet  Wlieaton, 
formerly  with  the  Madison  Capital 
Times,  is  on  the  copy  desk.  George 
Kalvelage  la  back  again  covering  courts: 
James  McCue  is  handling  the  City  Hall 
and  James  Sheridan  is  doing  general 
work.  The  Gazette  has  replaced  a 
pony  service  w'ith  a  full  Associated 
Press  leased  wire  report. 


Cable  Decision  Will  Be  Rushed 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
February  3  granted  motions  asking  for 
early  consideration  of  appeals  brought 
by  the  Commercial  Cable  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Pacific  Cable  Companies  from 
lower  court  decrees  refusing  to  enjoin 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  from  seiz¬ 
ing  cable  lines  under  an  order  i.ssued 
November  16.  March  3  was  set  for 
hearing  arguments. 


Press  and  Public  ,\re  .Mike 
Prof.  David  F.  Swenson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  a  recent  address 
declared  that  the  press  is  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  public  life  and  opinion  than 
are  the  churches  and  schools.  His  chief 
criticism  was  that  the  papers  arc  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  “the  minute  ind  the  moment,” 
aAd  by  playing  up  some  news  too  much 
rob  the  reader  of  the’proper  perspective. 
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The  R.  Sykes  Muller  Company,  Ltd., 
Southam  Building,  Montreal,  has  been 
granted  Canadian  incorporation.  It  will 
handle  accounts  of  Canadian  and  Arn'er- 
ican  advertisers,  among  them  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  Ltd  ; 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company, 
Ltd.;  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Dominion  Cartridge 
Company,  Ltd.;  Canadian  Explosives, 
IJd.;  Palmers,  Ltd.;  Perrin  Freres  and 
Royal  Guardians. 

The  founders  are  R.  S.  Muller  and 
C.  F.  Goldthwaite.  Mr.  Muller  has  been 
for  the  past  two  years  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Advertising  Agency, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  before  that  was 
Eastern  manager  of  the  Gagnier  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Montreal;  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times;  with  N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Morse  International 
Agency  and  Sing  Fat  Company,  New 
York. 

C.  F.  Goldthwaite,  who  will  be  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  has  also  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Canadian  Advertl.sing 
Agency,  Ltd.,  for  the  past  two  years. 
Previous  to  that  he  w'as  advertising 
manager  of  Almy’.s,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and 
with  the  Gagnier  Advertising  Service, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Muller.  Before  entering  agency  work 
Mr.  Goldthw’alte  was  connected  with 
Canadian  and  American  new.spapers. 


SOME  A.  P.  STAFF  CHANGES 

Soldier  Employees  Are  Given  New  Work 
in  Various  Cities 

Lieut.  Ma.son  E.  Taylor,  who  recently 
returned  to  the  Associated  Pre.ss  Service 
after  .spending  one  year  in  military  life 
at  Camp  Cu.ster,  has  ju.st  been  appointed 
night  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  bureau, 
succeeding  Arthur  Hanson,  who  is  in 
poor  health  and  has  been  as.signed  to 
the  duties  of  night  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  of  the  Northwest  News 
Bureau. 

John  L.  Stuart,  correspondent  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  has  just  recovered  from 
inffuenza. 

Richard  Goi’dner,  who  resigned  as 
night  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  offices 
to  enter  the  aviation  service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  A.  P.  as  a  member  of  the 
night  editorial  .staff  in  (Chicago. 

IjOuIs  I.S.  Toff,  who  resigned  as  corre- 
•spondent  at  St.  Louis  to  enter  the  army 
and  who  has  been  assi.stant  night  man- 
.ager  in  the  Chicago  bureau  since  his 
relea.se,  now  has  been  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Galveston. 


Musi  Not  Impart  Information 
.\11  officers  and  other  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Government  Military 
Intelligence  Service  have  received  orders 
that  henceforth  they  must  not  impart 
Information  to  Senators,  Congre.ssmen, 
Congres.sional  committee.s,  and  persons 
in  official  or  private  life  in  Washington 
or  anywhere  el.se  without  first  obtaining 
the  permis.sion  of  Secretary  of  War 
Baker.  The  order  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  a  direct  ro.sult  of  the  testimony 
offered  before  the  Senate  Propaganda 
Committee. 


Wild  Hortie  Stampede  Costs  One  Life 
The  Wild  Hor.se  (Colo.)  Herald  has 
taken  over  the  subscription  list  of  the 
Wild  Horse  Time.s.  which  di.scontinued 
publication  the  ftnet  of  the-  >’ear. 


The  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  little  state  of 
about  1,500,000  busy,  well 
paid  people,  most  of 
them  born  Americans, 
has  increased  95%  in  the 
ten  years  beginning 

with  1904— a  greater  per  cent, 
of  gain  than  obtains  in  any 
Eastern  state  for  the  same 
period. 

With  over  2,700  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  employing  43,000  hands.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  growing  in  factory  production  while 
remaining  primarily  a  farming  state. 

And  it  also  ranks  third  state  in  the  value  of  its  mineral 
jlroduetion. 

A  national  advertiser  weit^liin}:^  his  o/yf^urtunities  could 
not  do  better  than  pin  his  faith  in  these  nczvspapcrs  and 
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•Government  statement,  Oct.  1st, 
1918. 

fA.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  1st, 
1918. 

{Publishers’  statement 


File  the  facts  for  reference 


TWO  AMERICANS  START 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
IN  CANADA 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Aixkn  Ahvertihino  Agency,  47<» 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Placing 
orders  with  new.spapers  for  Sterling  Tire 
('ompany. 

N.  W.  Aybi!  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  Will 
place  the  account  of  Saint  Luke’s  School. 

llAKitows  6i  KicHAitneoN,  Philadelphia. 
Will  handle  the  account  of  Smith 
ISrother.s,  cough  drops,  Poughkeepsie, 
.V.  Y. 

Hkown  Aovektisino  Agency,  110  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Placing 
orders  with  new.spapers  in  cities  where 
French,  Shriner  &  I'rner  have  .store.s. 

Stanley  Day  Agency,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Placing  clas.sifled  orders  with  news- 
pai>ers  ge.iei'ally  for  Suburlui  t'ompany. 

Dii’cy  &  Aitkin,  Philadelphia.  Will 
handle  the  account  of  Jer.sey  Keystone 
Wood  (.’ompany,  u.sing  newspapers. 

IX.RLANu  Advertising  Agency,  36C 
hlfth  .\venue.  New  York.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  New  York  city  and  New 
Jer.sey  newspar>ers  for  Henry  Maillard’s 
candy;  will  al.so  place  the  account  of 
l,anman  &  Kemp,  using  magazinc.s. 

(iBORGE  L.  Dyer  (\),mpany,  42  llroad- 
way.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
Touraine  Company. 

Aij<ert  Frank  &  Co.,  26  Heaver  Street, 
New  York.  Placing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

(iRBEN,  I-CLTON,  Cl'NNINGHAM  CO.M- 

PANY,  Detroit.  I’sually  make  up  the 
newspaper  lists  now  for  Frederick  F. 
Ingram  Company. 

Haxser  Advertising  A(;ency,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Placing  .orders  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  for  Physical  (.’ulture 
.Magazine. 

Henri,  Kt  iist  &  McI>onau>,  Chicago. 
Will  place  advertising  for  Tiidesley  & 
Co. 

N.  W.  Keane,  99  Na.s.s;iu  Street,  New' 
York.  Placing  orders  with  .some  New 
York  city  newspajier.s  for  Washington 
Hotel  Men's  As.sociation. 

Philip  Kobhe  Company,  151  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Piacing  orders  with 
New  York  city  newspapers  for  Crescent 
Talking  Machine  Comi>any. 

John  M.  Lei>dy,  41  Park  How,  New 
York.  Placing  one-time  orders  with  a 
few  New  Kngland  and  (leorgia  news¬ 
papers  for  James  C.  (Jabler. 

H.  K.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  440 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Reported  to 
Ite  again  making  some  new  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  New  York  Central 
Kailmad  Company. 

H.  H.  Levey,  1.328  Broadway,  New 
York.  Reported  will  .start  another 
newspaper  campaign  next  month  for 
Michelin  Tire  Company. 

Lyiskin  &  Hanford.  Roihester,  N.  Y. 
Will  handle  the  ail  vert  ising  for  Sill  Stove 
Works. 

Kcgbne  M<<lrcKEN  Co.MPANY,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Will  handle  the  advertising  for 
(llolie  .Vutomatic  Sprinkler  Company. 

W.  Hancock  Payne  Advertising 
.\gency,  Philadelphia.  Placing  one-time 
orders  with  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
for  Simplex  Oil  Oas  Burner  Company. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  18  East 
Forty-fir.st  Street.  New’  York.  Fsiially 
make  up  lists  during  February  and 
March  for  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bros.; 


again  placing  orders  with  newsptpers 
for  Tlioma;!  Lceming  &  Co. 

Rogers,  Brett  &  Baker  Co.,  (Cleve¬ 
land.  Will  handle  the  advertising  for 
Ohio  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
Reported  will  shortly  .send  out  copy  for 
Gillette  Rubber  Company. 

J.  Wai.ter  Thomson  Company,  242 
Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York.  Reported 
alxiut  to  .start  another  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Andrew  Jergens  Company. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Making 
5,000-line  contracts  with  .some  Western 
newspai>ers  for  A.ssociation  of  Almond 
Growers;  will  place  the  account  of  Auto 
Limo  Top  Company  in  new'spapers. 

Perolin  Company  of  America,  1876 
Broadway,  New  York.  Will  make  up 
li.sts  during  C  e  next  thirty  to  .sixty  days. 

T.  Bond,  Bo.ston,  will  again  handle 
the  advertising  account  of  the  Dwinell- 
Wright  Company’s  “WTiite  Hou.se”  cof¬ 
fee  and  tea. 

Dakotans  Plan  Busy  Meeting 
in  Aberdeen,  Feb.  20-21 

(Editors  Will  Hear  of  Publicity  Plans  for 
Cominfi  Liberty  Loan  and  Visit 
City’s  Industries 

.Vberdeen  is  making  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  South  Dakota 
Pre.ss  .\s.sociation,  February  20  and  21. 
Be.sides  meeting  there,  the  newsi>ai>er 
folks  will  visit  the  Northern  Normal 
and  Indu.strial  School,  the  big  plant  of 
the  Dakota  Farmer,  the  daily  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  and  other  industries  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  A  l»anuuet  will  Ite  a  real  feature 
of  the  oci-a.sion. 

J.  F.  Halladay,  .s<‘cn'tary  of  the  a.s.so- 
ciation,  announces  among  the  .speaker.s, 
.\.  R.  Roger.s,  of  Minneapolis,  chairman 
of  the  Liberty  Ixtan  Committee  of  the 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  Di.strict,  who 
will  outline  the  publicity  campaign  for 
the  coming  loan.  Other  addre.sses  are: 

“The  Country  New.spaper  Publisher 
as  a  Business  Man.”  K.  S.  Danforth, 
Vermillion  Republican. 

“The  Zone  Postal  Rates  and  the 
Country  Pre.ss.”  j.  H.  McKeever,  .VlK'r- 
deen  .Vmi'rican. 

“Should  Public  Ctilities  .Vdverti.si' 
and.  if  so.  How  (.’an  This  .\dverti.sing  Be 
Si’cured?”  Jay  Reeve.s.  Groton  Indc- 
Itendent. 

“The  New.spaper  as  the  Legislative 
Goat:  What  Is  the  Answer?"  C.  L.  Jack- 
son.  Ipswich  Tribune. 

“Is  |2  Stib.scription  High  Knough  for 
the  Average  Country  Weekly?”  E.  B. 
Merriman,  Redfield  Journal  Observer. 

"Trials  of  the  Publi.sher  of  Territorial 
Days  Compared  to  the  Present.”  C.  F. 
Hackett.  P.arker  New  Era. 

“What  Is  Needed  to  Put  More  ‘Pep’ 
in  the  State  .Vssociation ?”  I.  D.  Aldrich, 
Big  Stone  Headlight. 

“Increasing  the  Newspaper’s  Revenue 
to  Meet  Increa.sed  Cost  of  Production.” 
.lohn  H.  Ci-aigg,  Tripp  I^eader. 

“Circulation:  How  to  Get  It  and  How¬ 
to  Keep  It,”  A.  T.  Horton,  Volga 
Tribune. 

Rejiort  of  secretary-trea.surer. 

President’s  addre.ss,  E.  B.  Yule,  Alex¬ 
andria  Herald. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  E.  B.  Yule,  of  Alexandria;  .1.  F.  Halla¬ 
day,  of  Iroquois;  I.,en  Doty,  of  Doland, 
and  W.  C.  I,usk,  of  Yankton. 


Publication  of  the  Great  Divide  (Colo.) 
Sentinel  has  be<-n  diiicontinued.  The 
unexpired  subscriptions  will  be  filled  by 
the  Craig  Empire. 


GLASS  TO  ADDRESS  N.  Y.  AD  CLUB 


Speaking  Class  Started  Pearson  Placed 
in  Charge  of  Printing 
The  New  York  Advertising  Club  is 
starting  a  public  speaking  cla.ss  in 
charge  of  Dale  Carnagey.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Carter  Glass  will  speak 


at  the  noonday  luncheon  February  14 
I.a.st  evening  Ben  Nash,  art  director  of 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  gave  his  second 
lecture  on  “Composition  and  Lay-Out.” 

Earle  Pearson,  who  has  resigned  as 
secretary  of  the  club,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  printing 
and  publishing. 


There  is  really  no  reason  why  news  of  special 
interest  to  women  should  not  be  accurate,  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  Philadelphia  women  know 
from  its  famous  woman’s  page  that 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

Is 


“Always  Reliable 
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Swift  &  Company’s  1918  Eahiings 


How  They  Affected  You 

During  the  twelve  months  eniied  Nov.  2,  1918  (its 
fiscal  year),  Swift  &  Company  transacted  the  largest  volume 
of  business  on  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  in  its  history. 

Profits  of  the  meat  business — under  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration — were  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  9  per  cent  on  capital  employed  but  not  to 
exceed  cents  per  dollar  of  sales. 

Swift  &'Company  in  the  regulated  departments  earned 
7.57  per  cent  on  capital  employed  and  2.04  cents  per  dollar 
of  sales,  out  of  which  had  to  be  paid  interest  on  borrowed 
money  and  taxes.  Here  is  how  these  earnings  affect  you. 

Live-Stock  Raiser — 

Swift  &  Company  killed  14,948,000  head  of  livestock, 
which  weighed  alive,  4,971,500,000  pounds. 

Swift  &  Company  made  a  profit  of  only  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  per  pound  liveweight. 

Consumer — 

The  sales  of  our  meat  departments  were  4,012,579,000 
pounds  on  which  our  earnings  were  less  than  Vi  cent 
per  pound. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United 
States  is  given  as  170  pounds.  If  a  consumer  purchased 
only  Swift  &  Company’s  products,  he  would  contribute 
only  about  78  cents  a  year,  or  cents  a  week  as  profit  to 
the  company. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 


MANY  PUBLISHERS  SCORE 
MAIL  SERVICE 

{Vonliiiucd  from  l‘aiir  0.) 
fifty  complaints  a  day,  the  trouble  being 
located  mostly  in  New  York.  Conditions 
.somewhat  improved,  but  still  flooded 
with  daily  complaints.  Trouble  attrib¬ 
uted  by  local  officials  to  lack  of  help.” 

R.  C.  Holies,  Alliance  (O.)  Review: 
“Trains  have  been  taken  off,  leaving 
great  portion  of  territory  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deliver  papers  even  day  after 
publication.” 

F.  E.  Noyes,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle- 
Star: 

"Frequent  complaints  from  subscrib- 
<  rs.”  Papers  reach  them  in  bunches. 

William  M.  Ramsdell,  Buffalo  Express: 
“Our  sub.soribers  are  not  complain¬ 
ing  .  .  .  but  complaints  ifrom  ad¬ 

vertising  agencies  are  as  hornet  nest.s 
let  loo.se." 

R.  E.  Bennett,  Binghamton  Press: 
“Almost  impossible  to  get  deliveries 
that  go  through  junction  points.  Kvery 
mail  brings  complaints.” 

W.  F.  Metten,  Wilmington  Every 
Evening: 

“Service  has  become  worse.  Pub- 
li.shers  paying  a  much  higher  postage 
rate  than  ever  before  and  Government 
Is  giving  In  return  a  service  that  is 
frightfully  Inefficient.” 

D.  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Pirayune: 

“Constant  complaints  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  agents  have  caused  us  to  in- 
vestigaite  the  Railway  Mafl  Service  many 
times  within  the  last  year.  Present  in¬ 
tolerable  conditions  due  to  system  cre¬ 
ated  by  present  Administration.  Some^ 
important  lines  have  neither  sufficient 
car  space  nor  working  force  to  handle 
the  mails  properly.  (Greatest  evil,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  the  method  of  employing 
men  for  Railway  Mall  Service.  Best  paid 
men  draw  only  al>out  $1,800  or  $2,000 
per  year.  Pre.sent  plan  means  new  men 
.start  at  $900  jwr  year  ($1,000  now,  with 
war  Iwnus),  and  no  matter  how  good 
or  bad  he  may  be  his  salary  is  advanced 
$100  per  year.  It  would  take  him  six 
years  to  get  $1,500  per  year,  out  of 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  home 
in  one  city  and  temporary  residence  in 
another.  The  trouble  is  with  the  sys¬ 
tem.” 

C.  E.  Hasbrook,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch : 

“Increasingly  poor  service  .  .  . 
connections  carelessly  made,  mall  care- 
le.ssly  haridled,  several  deliveries  reach¬ 
ing  subscriber  at  same  time.”  Changes 
in  leaving  time  of  rural  carriers,  leav¬ 
ing  mail  for  delivery  next  day,  cause 
of  much  complaint. 

J.  M.  Schmid,  Indianapolis  News: 

I.AX  discipline  under  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Railway  Mail  Service.  Pa- 
(>ers  often  not  loaded  on  trains  at  depot. 
Conductors  order  trains  to  move  with¬ 
out  .slightest  interest  in  getting  mail 
on  board.  Railroad  Administration 
gives  no  satisfaction  when  complaints 
are  made,  apparently  ignoring  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department.  Better  service  under 
private  railroad  management. 

Charles  I.  Stewart,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald: 

“Great  difficulty  in  long-distance  de¬ 
livery,  even  when  papers  are  mailed 
with  stamps.  Fault  with  Railway  Mail 
Service.”  Advertisers  do  not  get  paper.-* 
for  checking,  thus  delaying  payments 
of  hills  and  cau.sing  loss. 
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L.  G.  Diehl,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 

Tribune: 

"Trouble  at  transfer  points — ma‘l 
clerks  fail  to  throw  off  packages  it 
points  where  trains  do  not  stop.” 

C.  F.  Colvin,  TuLsa  (Okla.)  Times  & 

Democrat : 

Lost  innumerable  subscribers  becaus“ 
they  could  not  get  their  papws 
promptly. 

Frank  D,  Throop,  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat  : 

So  many  trains  taken  off  that  a  great 
many  Iowa  towns  are  served  but  once 
a  day.  Places  within  fifty  miles  where 
Davenport  evening  papers  do  not  reach 
for  forty-eight  hours  after  publication. 

Continual  complaints. 

P.  C.  Treviranus,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune: 

Railway  mail  service  declines  to  allow 
.•■■pace  on  new  trains.  Advises  use  of 
express  as  more  prompt  and  economical ! 

Publishers  Who  See  Improvement 

Kditor  &  Publisher  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  include,  in  the  matter  submitted 
to  Mr.  Burleson,  extracts  from  letters 
from  publishers  who  te.stify  to  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  .second-class  mail 
•service.  Fight  publishers  were  quoted. 

Other  favorable  expressions  have  come 
to  us  within  the  past  few  days,  and 
these  will  be  quoted  later. 

Julius  Hoh,  of  the  New  Yorker  Her- 
old  (German-language  daily),  is  pleased 
with  the  service  and  has  found  that 
when  it  has  been  nece.ssary  to  make 
complaints  they  have  receiveil  cour¬ 
teous  and  prompt  attention. 

Fdgar  D.  Shaw,  of  the  Washington 
Times,  states  that,  while  the  railway 
mail  .service  is  not  yet  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory  it  is  steadily  improving.  Finds 
disposition  to  investigate  complaints 
promptly  and  to  correct  defects. 

W.  P.  Goodspeed,  of  (he  Buffalo  New.s, 
notes  a  great  Improvement  in  mall  serv¬ 
ice  in  that  section  in  the  last  few 
months.  Very  few  complaints  this  year. 

J,  D.  Williams,  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
I^ader,  says  matters  are  moving  along 
smoothly  now. 

I.afayette  Young,  jr.,  Des  Moines 
Capital,  says  service  is  very  good.  Chief 
difficulty  due  to  poor  train  connections. 

Believes  difficulties  due  as  much  to 
earele.s.snesa  in  his  own  mailing  room 
as  in  the  railway  mail  service. 

F.  H.  Hermann.  Springfield  (Mo.) 

Ix>ader,  and  L.  W.  Harrison,  Springfield 
(O.)  Sun,  l)oth  commend  present  ef- 

notes 
been 


New  York  Times  Gained  Last  Year 
It  is  not  {'Iways  safe  to  rely  upon  fig¬ 
ures  prepared  by  others,  as  every  ad¬ 
vertising  mcnager  has  found  out.  Kdi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  printed  la.st  week  a 
table  of  adverti.sing  gains  covering  news¬ 
papers  in  various  citie.s.  Among  them 
was  the  New  York  Times,  which  the 
table  represented  as  suffering  a  lo.ss  la.st 
year  as  compared  with  1917.  The  oppo¬ 
site  is  true,  and  the  correction  is  made 
gladly.  The  New  York  Times  reports 
to  Kditor  &  Pubijsher  that  it  made  a 
gain  of  992,357  lines  over  1917. 


Southern  Agents  in  Session 
The  Southern  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  As.sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
is  holding  a  meeting  to-day  in  I.iOuis- 
ville. 


‘■Don’t  envy  the  Other  man’s  success; 
find  out  his  methods  and  apply  them  to 
yourself. 


flclency  of  service. 

H.i^K.  Kd wards,  St.  Paul  News, 
that  for  pa.st  six  weeks  there,^as 
no  tifouble  with  the  service. 


Learn  to  know  Wisconsin 


M  pou  can  beUbTC  tf)e  goolis! 
Wisconsin  can  proliucc  tljc 
hnvtW. 


In  proport  on  to  population  Wisconsin 
has  a  large  list  of  highly  rated  mail  order 
prospects,  both  city  and  country,  that  can 
be  addressed  by  newspaper  advertising. 

It  has  more  than  1,300  jobbers  of  all  kinds 
and  good  retailers  in  plenty  for  the  gener¬ 
al  distribution  of  merchandise  called  for 
by  name. 


(iet  2)out  gooda 

asifeeb  far 

tip  abnertising  m 

t|)C0e  bail? 

newspapers!. 

Rate  for 

. 

Circulation 

5,000  lines 

Beloit  News  (E) . 

.  6,376 

.02 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S) .  8,960 

.027 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  (E). 

.  5.873 

.02 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) . 

.025 

Kenosha  News  (E) . 

.  4.849 

.0143 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Press  (E&S)  13,064 

•03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E) . .  14,708 

•03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S) . .  10,553 

.03 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  News  (E). 

. 32.500 

.06 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 

. 119,386 

.14 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 

. 92,447 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) . 

.  79.425 

.11 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . 

.  68,070 

.11 

Racine  Journal  News  (E) . 

.  7.483 

.025 

Sheboygan  Press  (E) .  . 

.  6,329 

.0214 

Superior  Telegram  (E) . 

_  16,000 

.035 

Wausau  Record-Herald  (E) . 

.  5.102 

.0178 

Government  Statements,  October  ist,  1918. 
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FOR  BETTER  MAIL  SERVICE 


During  the  war  period  the  newspaper  publish- 
■  rs  tolerated  with  patriotic  patience  the  serious 
lapses  of  the  second-class  mail  service.  And  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
service  should  have  been  curable  even  in  a  period 
of  national  stresa  However,  as  in  all  things,  the 
publishers  were  willing,  in  those  days  of  trial,  to 
give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  all  doubts. 

Within  recent  years  the  daily  newspapers,  big  and 
little,  have  secured  a  wider  appeal  by  means  of 
town,  village  and  country  circulation,  relying  chiefly 
upon’  mail  distribution.  When  the  great  war  broke 
tipon  the  world  this  non-urban  circulation  was 
.stimulated,  for  all  Americans  were  eager  to  learn 
the  very  latest  news  from  the  battlefronts.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  ranks  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents  the  demand  for  daily  new.spapers  became  well- 
nigh  universal  among  our  people,  extending  even 
to  the  remote  country  homes  where,  in  times  past, 
:i  weekly  newspaper  filled  every  need. 

This  expansion  of  newspaper  service  proved  of 
the  ulmo.st  value  to  the  nation  during  the  war 
period,  making  it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
<  onfer  daily  with  practically  all  of  our  citizens  and 
to  seourr?  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  on  every 
vital  war  problem.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  work 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  distributing  second- 
<  lass  mail  was  war  work — yet  it  was  carried  on  with 
far  less  than  the  average  efficiency  shown  in  other 
w’ar  efforts  and  activities. 

Now,  in  the  period  of  readjustment — and  for  all 
time  to  come,  for  that  matter — it  is  important  that 
the  interest  of  our  people  in  the  news  of  the  world 
should  be  promoted.  It  is  important  that  the  reach 
and  the  influence  of  the  daily  newspaper  should  be 
constantly  extended— that  our  citizens  who  live  away 
from  the  centres  of  activity  should  still  be  in  touch 
with  daily  happenings  in  the  world.  This  is  Im¬ 
portant  to  the  nation  for  many  reasons— educational, 
political,  industrial  and  commercial.  The  daily 
newspaper  is  the  great  educator,  the  unfailing 
leaven  of  democracy! 

Is  there  a  greater  service  the  Government  can 
render  to  the  nation  than  to  cooperate  efficiently  in 
the  di.stribution  of  the  newspapers— and  thus  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  dissemination  of  intelligence? 

The  Railway  Mall  Service  should  be  the  pride  of 
the  nation.  The  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  Its 
service  should  be  generously  paid,  for  the  work  re¬ 
el  ui  red  of  them  is  exacting  in  the  extreme. 

The  Railroad  Administration  should  cooperate 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  regulation 
of  train  schedules  with  a  view  to  making  timely 
connections  at  junction  points.  This  is  important  to 
all  traffic,  passenger,  express,  freight  and  mall.  YEH' 
WE  ARE  INFORMED  THAT  OLD  TRAIN  SCHED¬ 
ULES  H.WE  BEEN  ARBITRARILY  CHANGED, 
that  many  trains  are  habitually  late,  that  trains  on 
bninch  roads  are  not  held  for  connections.  It  has 
l»een  suggested  that  the  railway  service  has  thus 
l)oen  demoralized  with  the  object  of  discrediting 
fJovernment  operation.  Whether  such  a  purpose  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  railway  executives  or  not,  the 
conditions  to-day  are  inexcusable. 

Editor  &  Pubusher,  hearing  frequent  complaints 
as  to  the  continued  inefficiency  of  the  mail  service, 
recently  asked  .some  representative  newspapers  to 
outline  the  conditions  as  they  find  them  now,  and  to 
suggest  possible  remedies  for  faults  of  the  service. 
The  promise  was  made  that  the  complaints  would 
l>e  brought  to  the  attention  of  Postmaster-General 
Burleson. 

Letters  carrying  either  complaints  or  comments 
from  newspapers  in  every  section  of  the  country 
are  reaching  Editor  &  Pmnjsura  in  answer  to  this 
request.  On  February  3  dige.sts  of  more  than  fifty 
of  the.se  letters  wore  .sent  by  registered  mall  to  the 
I’o.stmaster-General.  Eight  of  fhe.se  letters  ex- 
pre.ssed  appreciation  of  Improved  service  by  the 
I’n.st  Office  Department  within  recent  weeks  or 
months.  The  great  majority,  however,  contained 
.specific  complaints  of  the  service,  .some  of  them 
grave. 

Mr.  Burleson  has  it  within  his  power  to  bring 
about  the  nece.ssary  reforms.  He  may  impress  upon 
the  Congressional  committees  the  importance  of 
rehabilitating  the  railway  mail  service.  He  may  Im¬ 
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press  upon  the  Railroad  Administration  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  in  the  service  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  prompt  and  efficient  transportation  of  the 
mails  is  a  vital  matter.  If  these  officials  fail  to 
coiiperatc,  Mr.  Burleson  can  make  that  fact  known 
to  Congrc.ss  and  to  the  people — fixing  the  personal 
responsiliility ! 

But,  before  Mr.  Burle.son  can  restore  the  efficiency 
of  the  .second-class  mail  service  he  must  abandon 
the  notion  that  the  nation’s  Post  Office  is  merely  a 
bu.siness  conducted  by  the  Government  for  profit. 
He  must  understand  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  man  of’ 
long  vision,  satisfied  with  eventual  profits  quite  as 
well  as  with  present  ones.  He  must  realize  that  the 
Post  Office  will  earn  profits  for  the  Government  only 
to  tlie  extent  that  it  serves  tlie  people. 

The  new.spaper  makers  of  tlie  country  look  to  Mr. 
Burleson  for  qi  ick  relief  from  conditions  which  are 
intolcraiilc  and  inexcusable. 

WHERE  SHALL  THE  LINE  BE  DRAWN? 

HE  question  is  often  asked:  “What  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  corrupt  politicians  and  capitalists  from 
buying  or  establishing  enough  new.spapers  to 
control  public  opinion?” 

The  answer  is:  Money  will  buy,  or  establish, 
newspapers — any  number  of  them.  But  newspa¬ 
pers  controlled  for  selfish  ends  and  purposes  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  public  Interests  never  exert  any  worth¬ 
while  influence  upon  public  opinion.  There  is  an 
ethical  law  which  operates  relentlessly  to  defeat 
the  man  who  would  prostitute  the  pres.s. 

No  rogue  can  ride  over  a  community,  plundering 
and  exploiting  the  people,  by  the  simple  process  of 
controlling  its  newspapers.  If  that  were  possible 
democracy  would  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for 
survival  anywhere  in  the  world.  One  of  the  things 
that  money  cannot  buy  is  favorable  public  opinion 
for  an  evil  policy  or  an  evil  thing.  The  fact  has 
lieen  ostabli.shed  a  thousand  times. 

There  is  no  real  danger  to  a  community  in  a 
new.spaper  which  is  known  to  be  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  interests  engaged  in  exploiting  the  peo¬ 
ple.  If  a  newspaper,  the  property  of  a  set  of  trac¬ 
tion  magnates,  urged  the  justice  and  nece.ssity  of 
higher  street  car  fares  nobody  would  be  influenced 
by  such  propaganda.  They  would  know  that  it  was 
for  such  purpo.ses  that  the  magnates  had  bought 
that  particular  new.spaper. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  clement  of  danger 
to  the  community  when  independent  new.spapers, 
having  well  defined  editorial  policies  and  oft-demon¬ 
strated  influence  upon  public  opinion,  open  their 
columns  to  propaganda  adverti.sing.  For  the  “male¬ 
factors  of  great  wealth”  arc  then  afforded  <an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  newspapers  in  which  the  people 
have  confidence.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  assault 
the  editorial  policies  of  such  newspapers  in  space 
.sold  to  them  by  the  publisher  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  or  not  they  accomplish  anything  substan¬ 
tial  by  such  tactics  may  be  debatable — but  they 
have  a  far  better  chance  of  furthering  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  way  than  they  would  have  by  owning 
and  publishing  newspapers  on  their  own  account. 
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FIGHTING  FIRE 

T  is  proposed  to  have  a  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  of  Bolshevism  in  the  United 
States — the  factors  involved  in  the  propaganda — 
.sources  of  support  for  the  movement,  etc.  This  is 
an  indication  of  the  world  wide  alarm  caused  by 
the  prospect  of  the  further  spread  of  the  Russian 
madness.  Although  purely  a  mental  malady,  Bol¬ 
shevism  i.s  more  to  bo  dreaded  than  a  plague.  The 
nations,  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  contagion  in 
Rus.sia,  are  seeking  safeguards. 

George  Ethridge,  pre.sident  of  the  Sphinx  Club, 
believes  that  the  United  States  will  find  an  effective 
antidote  for  Bolshevism  in  adverti.sing.  He  would 
have  the  Government  e.stablish  a  new  cabinet  port¬ 
folio— a  Director  of  Advertising.  It  would  be  the 
particular  duty  of  thi.s  cabinet  officer  to  fight  lire 
with  fire — to  oppose  Bol.shevik  doctrines  witli  the 
primal  doctrines  of  democracy,  using  display  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpo.se. 

Editor  &  1’crlisiier  .shares  Mr.  Ethridge’s  high 
faith  in  the  power  of  adverti.sing.  But  Editor  & 
I’cnMsiiER  does  not  consider  that  the  t.ask  proposed 
is  beyond  the  ability  or  outside  the  province  of 
tlie  editor.  Our  advertising  friends,  familiar  with 
the  near-miracles  of  selling  performed  through  ad¬ 
vert  i.sing,  sometimes  forget  that  the  editorial  and 
news  columns  of  the  newspapers  play  a  dominant 
part  in  creating,  developing  and — on  occasion — sta¬ 
bilizing  public  opinion.  The  editor,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  has  been  “selling”  democracy  to  the  people 
— and  making  his  community  sterile  soil  for  the 
propagation  of  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  disloyalty, 
sedition  or  insurrection  against  democratic  rule. 

.And,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  advertising 
friends — who  would  cure  all  social  ills  through  the 
use  of  display  advertising— Editor  &  Publisher  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  mu.st  look,  in  the  present  un.settled 
.state  of  the  world,  TO  THE  EDITOR,  and  to  his 
.sane  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  that  which  is  good 
in  the  establi.shed  order,'  for  our  defence  against 
the  whirlwind  of  unreason  and  violence  which  is 
sweeping  Rus.sia  and  threatening  all  nations. 

The  demands  of  business  upon  the  services  of 
adverti.sing  were  never  so  urgent  as  now.  Why 
.seek  to  solve  the  political,  social  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  through  the  advertising  columns? 
The  editor  has  not  abdicated,  nor  renounced  his 
authority  and  prerogatives.  He  can  make  the  coun¬ 
try  UNSAFE  for  Bolshevism.  But  he  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  it  if  he  fails  to  sense  the  urgency  of  the 
task.  A  contagion,  like  a  fire,  is  easy ’to  control 
if  dealt  with  in  time. 


I  T  L.  PI’TTOC’K,  founder  of  the  Morning  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  its 
publisher,  passed  away  on  Tuesday  night  at  his 
home  in  Portland,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  truest  sense — going 
to  Portland  when  it  was  a  village  and  living  to  see 
it  the  metropolis  of  an  inland  empire.  He  built  the 
Oregonian  on  sound  foundations,  sparing  nothing  of 
effort  or  expense  in  making  it  at  all  times  typify 
and  reflect  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Oregon.  He  acquired  other  large  interests,  be¬ 
coming  a  strong  factor  in  the  business  and  industrial 
life  of  his  city  and  State.  But  he  was  a  newspaper 
maker  alway.s,  and  the  Intere.sts  of  the  Oregonian 
were  ever  nearc.st  to  his  heart. 


''HE  signing  of  the  armistice— marking  the  end 
of  the  activities  of  the  newspaper  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board — did  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  re¬ 
minder  to  publishers  seems  to  be  needed,  as  some  of 
them  have  wrongly  assumed  that  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  make  monthly  reports  of  circulation  and 
advertising  statistics  to  the  commission. 


WJ  K  fi*"®  getting,  every  day,  many  fine  examples 
’  '  of  Interpretative  news  writing  from  Pari.s. 
Some  of  our  wisest  and  best  newspapermen  are  over 
there,  and  they  are  word-picturing  the  great  drama 
for  us,  scene  by  scene,  episode  after  cpi.sode.  We 
are  gaining  a  new  vi.sion  of  the  souls  of  the  world’s 
peoples,  of  nation.al  asjiir.ations,  both  .sordid  and 
splendid. 
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PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 


Charles  R.  Miller,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  been  awarded 
the  cross  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  Government. 
It  was  conferred  upon  him  Sunday 
through  the  Association  Gen4ral4  de 
Alsacienne-Lorralne  d’Amerique. 

Percy  Edrop  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  New  York  American  and  has 
just  been  relea.sed  from  army  service  as 
a  chaplain-  and  director  of  army  camp 
publications. 

Ed  Howe,  well  known  as  editor  of  the 
Atchl.son  (Kan.)  Globe  and  Howe's 
Monthly,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida. 

Twee  Mettors  has  been  made  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Par.sons  (Kan.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  suceeding  A.  R.  Hamlin,  re¬ 
signed. 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  of  the  Par.sons  sub- 
editorial  staff,  is  secretary  to  Governor 
Allen  of  Kansas. 

J.  W.  Kayser,  publi.sher  of  the 
Chickasha  Star,  has  been  appointed  as 
a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Board 
of  Affairs. 

Frank  Grimes,  news  editor  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Daily  Reporter,  has  re- 
sigmed  and  is  succeeded  by  W.  H. 
Wright. 

Henry  L.  Wood  is  now  oil  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Daily  Record. 

S.  Dean  Wasson  has  left  the  Fort 
Worth  Record  to  become  sales  manager 
for  the  Eastland  Oil  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany. 

Prentiss  More,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
been  employed  as  oil  publicity  director 
by  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Howard  H.  Smith  is  back  on  the  Syra- 
cu.se  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  after  army  service, 
I’.andliiig  automobile  news  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

I,ouis  Lee  Arms,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  staff  and  formerly  on  St.  Louis 
newspapers,  has  been  married  to  Mae 
Mar.sh,  a  moving-picture  actress.  The 
wedding  took  place  some  time  ago,  but 
announcement  has  only  now  been  made. 

William  T.  McKnight  has  severed 
nineteen  years’  connection  with  the  rep- 
ortorlal  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  to 
become  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
figer  of  Loew’s  Toronto  theatres.  His 
a.“.sociates  presented  him  with  a  walnut 
humidor. 

Rudy  Hicke  and  Byron  C.  Erwin, 
who  left  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  staff 
to  serve  under  the  flag,  have  returned 
to  their  former  positions. 

Alexander  Watson,  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  has  Just  re¬ 
turned  home  with  the  British  military 
medal  for  gallantry,  won  in  service  with 
the  Canadian  forces  during  the  past 
three  years. 

R.  E.  Ixiwl.s,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Trench  and  Camp,  Camp  bYinston,  Kan- 
.sa.s,  has  taken  charge  of  the  publicity 
work  of  the  Southca.st  Department, 
United  States  Army.  He  formerly  owned 
Ihe  Alma  (Kan.)  Signal. 

Sanford  A.  Howard,  recently  returned 
from  the  Olficer.s’  Training  School  at 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  IjCdger.  Miss 
Mary  Coulson  has  resigned. 

IjOuIs  N.  Bowman,  who  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  late  Columbia  (Mo.) 


Daily  Times,  is  now  with  the  St.  Joseph 
Gazette. 

Miss  Gene  Gauntier,  moving  picture 
actress,  has  been  made  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Post. 

Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  has  been  in  the  Orient  since 
last  fall  on  a  Government  mission,  ■v?ill 
sail  for  home  from  Yokohama,  Japan, 
on  February  17. 

T.  R.  Moss,  who  during  the  Federal 
Food  Administration’s  operations  in 
Kentucky,  served  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Administrator,  has  reentered 
new.spaper  work.  He  is  doing  general 
assignments  for  the  Ijoulsville  Herald. 

David  R.  Francis,  owner  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  and  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia,  has  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  effects  of  his  recent 
operation  to  be  able  to  leave  London 
to  go  to  Paris. 

Capt.  Frederick  A.  Stamey,  formerly 
with  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Dally 
News,  has  been  selected  historian  of 
the  Sixth  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  and  will 
write  the  story  of  that  unit’s  participa¬ 
tion  In  the  war. 

IJcTit.  Ernest  P.  Hunter,  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  has 
come  out  unscathed  from  the  fighting 
in  which  the  Eighty-first  Division  par¬ 
ticipated  and  with  high  praise  for  valor 
by  his  comrades  and  superior  officers. 

Dean  Collins,  new.spaper  poet  and 
"colyumist,”  Is  now  writing  an  editorial 
page  feature  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Telegram.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Oregonian. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  publi.sher  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Is  well  on  his  way  to 
China  and  the  Orient  for  a  re.st  and 
'o  build  up  his  health. 

Sergt.  Thomas  F.  McWalteps,  of  the 
special  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Is  back 
in  the  harness  again. 

J.  O.  McFadin,  of  the  Dallas  News 
advertl.sing  department,  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  oil  business. 

L.  M.  Bradley,  who  has  been  with  the 
business  and  editorial  departments  of 
the  St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Journal, 
has  been  made  New  York  and  Eastern 
States  representative  for  the  trade  pub¬ 
lications  of  H.  Gagnier,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Night. 

Ex-Mayor  W.  B.  Burgoyne,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Catharines  (Ont)  Standard, 
celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  into  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  on  February  1.  He  sent  a  $1,000 
check  to  the  present  mayor  for  a  civic 
lose  garden. 

Mrs.  Ann  Burdick,  manager  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  for  the  Bridgeport  Post, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  New  York.  Her  associates  tendered 
her  a  farewell  dinner  on  leaving  Bridge¬ 
port. 

Frank  B.  Barnett,  for  fifteen  years 
Ohio  manager  for  the  Class  Journal 
publications,  has  become  vice-president 
of  Motor  IJfe. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

George  Riggers,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  is  now 
engaged  in  special  advertising  work  for 
Ix'vy  Brothers,  Louisville  clothiers. 

Harry  V.  Davis  and  George  A.  TiOh- 
mann  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Turner  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Capt.  William  E.  Haskell,  jr.,  of  Cone, 
Ix)renzen  &  Woodman’s  staff,  has  come 
safely  through  the  fighting  in  France. 
His  friend,  Edwin  D.  De  Witt,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
received  a  German  helmet  souvenir  from 
the  captain  this  week. 

Howard  G.  Stokes  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  to  become 
production  manager  of  Prizma,  Inc., 
producer  of  a  new  color  motion  picture 
film. 

William  T.  Mullally,  the  New  York 
advertising  agent,  is  giving  a  .series  of 
lectures  on  ‘‘The  Principles  of  Success¬ 
ful  Merchandising”  each  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  before  the  East  Branch  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

E.  C.  Raynor  has  resigned  from  the 
special  edition  advertising  department 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exruiiner 
and  established  offices  of  his  own  in 
the  Advertising  Building.  It  is  reported 
that  he  will  establish  a  new  export  trade 
journal. 

W.  I^ane  Dilg  has  left  the  Borland 
Advertl.sing  Agency,  .Atlantic  City,  to 
liecome  advertising  manager  of  the 
Presser  Music  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

F.  B.  Kelly,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  factory  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Fifth  Liberty  Ixian  in  the 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

F.  E.  Turin,  who  was  a  captain  in 
charge  of  recruiting  for  the  Marines  in 
St.  Louis,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Western  Advertirfng  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

William  H.  Hoelke,  lately  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Roberts, 
Johnson  &  Rand  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  added  to  the  service  and  promotion 
copy  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

John  Lei.sk  Tait,  of  the  Fisher-Rue- 
bel-Brown  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Ix)uis,  has  been  made  vice-pre.sident 
and  A.  J,  Gutweiler  succeeds  him  as 
secretary. 

W.  C.  DeBow  has  joined  the  forces  of 
the  Banker-Martin  Agency,  Detroit. 


G.  M.  Lauck  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York. 

Horace  W.  Fox  and  Sergt.  Carl  F. 
Prell  are  new  additions  to  the  staff  of 
the  I.amport-Mac Donald  Agency,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

T.  C.  Fogel,  vice-president  of  the 
Frank  Pre.sbrey  Comp.any,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Marlin  Rockwell  Corporation,  New  York. 
York. 

H.  K.  Duglade  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Green-Raley-IiUcas 
Agency,  Baltimore. 

George  M.  Cook  has  left  the  Benson, 
Campbell  &  Slaton  .Agency,  Chicago,  to 
work  for  Swift  &  Co.  in  that  city. 

C.  M.  I,ind.say  is  now  manager  of  ad- 
verti.sing  |)romolion  for  the  Edi.son  Elec¬ 
tric  Appliance  Company,  Chicago. 

G.  C.  Smith  has  returned  to  bis  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  agency  firm  of  Brook. 
Smith  &  French,  Detroit,  after  .service  in 
the  Naval  Aviation  Force. 

I.  S.  I.,ewis  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sternfield.  Godley  Advertising 
.Ageiu'y,  New  York,  uTul  name  is  changed 
to  S'ternfield,  Godley  &  I.K^wi.s,  Inc. 

Samuel  Le.s.ser  has  resigned  as  .sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  I,.  Goldstein 
&  Co..  New  York,  to  join  Harry  Kifz- 
inger  &  Co. 

Guy  S.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed 
advertl.sing  manager  of  the  American 
Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago. 

.John  H.  MeShane  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Nestle  Food  Company’s  advertising 
in  New  York,  succeeding  A.  M.  Stewart, 
who  has  become  general  manager  of 
Thomas  Learning  &  Co. 

W.  R.  Cummings  has  left  the  Bu.sh 
.Advertising  Service,  New  York,  to  be¬ 
come  foreign  sales  manager  for  the 
.Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  M.  Ca.se  is  the  new  adverti.sing 
manager  of  the  Garford  Motor  Truck 
Company,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Roswell  Cochrane  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  San  Francl.sco  staff  of  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Agency,  New  York. 

J.  J.  Floherty  has  been  elected  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  Tracy-Parry  Company. 
Philadelphia. 


The  Houston  Post  Has 
Renewed  Its  Contract 
for  the  Haskin  Service 
for  Another  Year. 


Editor  Puhlixhcr  for  February  H,  1010 
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’“Tom”  Piper,  Noted  Park 
Row  Figure,  Dies 

(Covered  City  Hall  for  Many  Year>  and 
Wrote  Remarkable  Storiet>  of  Molineaux 
Trials  for  American 

Tliomas  Oscar  Piper,  for  years  one 
of  the  l)est  known  and  capable  reporters 
and  political  writers  on  Park  Kow', 
died  in  New  York  February  2  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  For  a  short  time  past  Mr.  Piper 
had  been  with  a  Wall  Street  firm  in  a 
confidential  capacity. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Piper 
was  political  reporter  and  City  Hall  man 
for  the  Evening  World.  There  were 
few  if  any  men  l>etter  posted  on  city 
R-overnment  affairs  and  local  politics. 

He  .started  his  new.spaper  career  with 
the  old  Daily  (Jraphic  and  later  was  with 
the  Star,  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
the  .American,  the  Morninp  World,  and 
the  Eveninff  World.  The  greater  part 
of  his  work  was  with  the  latter  paper 
in  City  Hall,  but  he  made  a  country¬ 
wide  reputation  for  himself  in  covering 
the  two  trials  of  Roland  Molineaux  for 
the  American,  of  which  he  later  was 
assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Pii>er  was  a  talented  singer  and 
mu.sician  and  for  years  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  entertainments 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  City  Hall 
Reporters’  Association,  of  which  he  was 
a  memlter.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Press  Club.  He  was  fifty'-three 
years  old. 

Mr.  Piper  was  with  Mayor  flaynor 
when  that  executive  was  shot  in  1910. 


Ch■rle^  Clarence  Corbett 
Charles  Clarence  Corbett,  founder  of 
the  Providence  Telegram,  now  the 
Providence  Tribune,  died  February  4  at 
his  home,  570  West  172d  Street,  New 
York.  Mr.  t\)r1>ett  founded  also  the 
Lynn  (Ma.ss.)  News  and  the  former 
Chicago  Theatrical  Journal,  and  was 
soon  to  start  the  Dispatch,  a  commer¬ 
cial  monthly,  in  New  York. 

Horn  in  Providence  on  March  2,  1851, 
.Mr.  Corl»ett  was  for  ten  years  identified 
with  the  Telegram. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 


Jambs  R.  Lbmon,  seventy  years  old. 
and  .said  to  l>e  the  most  widely  know.i 
small-town  publisher  in  Kentucky,  died 
of  rheumatism  of  the  heart  at  his  home 
in  Mayfield  January  24.  For  many 
years  he  had  t)een  proprietor  of  the 
Mayfield  Mes.senger.  For  many  years 
Mr.  l^emon  was  part  owner  of  the  Pa¬ 
ducah  Regi.ster. 

A.  S.  Pkacotk,  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newspaper  bu.siness  at  At¬ 
tica.  Ind.,  died  recently  in  that  city. 
His  last  work  was  done  on  the  Attica 
Daily  Tribune. 

Henry  O.  Cook,  for  many  years  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Time.s,  died  last  week  of  heart  fail¬ 
ure. 

Harry  Clyde  Mbkriu-,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  adverti.sing  department 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Expres.s- Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  from  pneumonia  January  18 
at  Detroit,  where  he  was  bu.sineHs  agent 
for  the  Bonbright  Company. 

Mrs.  Lavinia  A.  Noel,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the.  lx)wer  l.nke  (Cal.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  is  dead'  from  pneumonia.  Frank, 
her  .son,  .states  that  the  paper  will 
susfiend. 

Royal  Ijc  Blanc,  editor  of  the  t-’.'.nger 
«'al.)  He.-ald.  died  from  influenza  on 
January  11.  He  was  thirty-three  years 
old.  His  wife  and  a  4-year-old  daughter 
.survive. 


Miss  Alk'b  Harrison,  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  in  chargre  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  library,  died  January 
1.1  of  influenzjL  She  was  a  trained  li¬ 
brarian  and  formerly  was  for  .seven  ys  ars 
an  assistant  at  the  San  Franci.sco  pub¬ 
lic  library. 

Leon  X.  Searl,  formeily  art  editor  of 
the  Ro<-ky  Mountain  News  in  Denver  and 
later  with  the  New  York  Evening  World 
and  Evening  Telegram,  died  at  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  January  27,  aged  thirty-.seven 
year.s. 

Miss  E.  A.  Archer  (Mrs.  Edward 
Kress),  advertising  manager  of  the 
.Vmerican  Thread  Company  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New'  York  League  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women,  died  at  her  home  in 
Brooklyn  January  28  of  pneumonia,  fol¬ 
lowing  influenza. 

Di’ncan  M.  Hi'nter,  formerly  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  (ITiicago 
Tribune,  and  son  of  the  late  Col.  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Hunter,  died  recently  from  pneu¬ 
monia  at  Emmett,  Idaho. 

Kenneth  Li'by,  manager  of  Elastern 
advertising  for  the  American  Magazine, 
died  in  New  York  January  19  from 
pneumonia. 

Dr.  Ci,arence  J.  Bi*ake,  at  one  time 
(slitor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Otol¬ 
ogy,  died  in  Boston  January  29,  aged 
seventy-six  years. 

John  F'oley  Reidy,  of  the  W.  A.  Pat¬ 
terson  Advertising  Agency  staff,  died  in 
New  York  January  27,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years. 

Harry  Tingle,  a  former  Chicago 
new.spaper  artist,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  January  15.  He  worked  on  the 
old  Chicago  Chronicle  and  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  later  conducted  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

John  Sni-Lhais  Bancroft,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  l..anston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia, 
died  January  29. 

Herbert  B.  Au.en.  a  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal’s  print¬ 
ing  plant,  died  la.st  week.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  San  K'ranci.sco  Call  and 
Boston  American. 

Mrs.  Bartley  A.  Connolly,  wife  of  the 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Daily 
Press,  died  January  2(1  from  Spani.sh  In¬ 
fluenza. 

Ji  AN  Salazar,  a  reporter  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  I’nion,  is  dead  from  in¬ 
fluenza.  He  had  just  Ijren  appointed 
Sacmmento  representative  of  the  New 
York  World. 

John  Franzen,  Associate!!  Press  man 
at  Meriden,  Conn.,  died  January  19. 

James  C.  Bassford,  seventy-seven 
years  old,  father  of  Homer  Ba.s.sford, 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Time.s, 
died  in  St.  Ixiuis. 

.Marvin  B  Downing,  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  R‘»cord  staff,  was  killed  by  a 
train  on  January  13  at  Hoo.sick  Falks. 

John  T.  Beio.,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Oakland  (<'al.)  Enquirer,  and  who 
worked  on  newspaiiers  in  St.  Ia>ui.s. 
Chicago,  Na.shville,  Omaha  and  New- 
l>erg.  Ore.,  died  recently  in  Oakland. 

E.  C.  Ry.uji,  formerly  managin.g  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  lately  with  the  Alliemailc  Pa- 
l>er  Comp.my,  died  recently  in  ('hicago. 

Thedohe  S.  C0.MS10CK,  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  All>any  CN.  Y.) 
Argus,  paasetl  away  recently  in  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Cborge  Smith,  of  Plaza,  N.  D„  at  one 
time  one  of  the  l>e.st-known  newsp&i>er 
publishers  of  North  Dakota  and  cnce  a 
nominee  for  (Jovernor,  is  dead  of  pneu- 
.monia. 

William  Almbkon  Nu’kr,  who  had 
worked  on  the  New  York  Herald,  Syra- 
cu.se  Post-Standard,  and  Albany  Knick- 


erljocker  Press,  died  in  New  York  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  from  cancer  of  the  throat, 
loitely  he  had  lieen  with  the  Standard 
Stati.stics  Company,  New  York. 

William  S.  Barnabv,  managing  c'di- 
tor  of  the  Spectator,  a  New  York  in- 
.surance  paper,  died  February  5  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

John  A.  Mc'Carrick,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
died  February  4  in  Branchville,  N.  J. 

WiLLiA.M  M.  Rossetti,  well  known 
English  author  and  editor,  died  in  I.,on- 
don  February  5. 


HEADS  COMMERCIAL-TRIBUNE 


H.  W.  Brown,  of  New  York,  Elerted 
President  and  Publisher 

Harry  W.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  staff,  on  February 
4  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune  Company  and  be¬ 
comes  its  publisher.  Mr.  Brown  began 
his  career  on  the  New  York  Sun  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  fifteen  years  ago  went  to  the 
Cincinnati  Post  as  city  editor,  later  be¬ 
coming  editor  of  the  Covington  (Ky.) 
Post.  After  two  years  he  was  elected 
to  the  editorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
where  he  remained  until  four  years  ago, 
when  he  came  to  Nev/  York  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Time.s. 

A  luncheon  was  given  for  Mr.  Brown 
by  his  New  York  new.spaper  friends 
Tuesday. 


NORTHCLIFFE  STILL  IN  HARNESS 


Retirement  From  Chairmanship  of  Pa¬ 
pers  Means  Only  Relief  From  Details. 

Announcement  from  England  that 
I»rd  Northcliffe  has  retired  from  the 
chairmanship  of  his  associated  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  include  the  Daily  Mail,  the 
Evening  News,  and  the  Weekly  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  not  taken  here  by  men  who 
are  familiar  with  the  great  publisher 
as  meaning  his  retirement  from  active 
connection  with  his  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests. 

Lord  Northcliffe  retired  many  months 
ago  from  the  directorship  of  his  papers, 
but  still  continued  in  close  touch  with 
them;  as,  undoubtedly,  say  those  who 
know  best,  he  will  now.  He  is  too  vig¬ 
orous  and  too  intensely  interested  in  the 
properties,  they  argue,  to  strip  himself 
of  active  participation  in  their  affairs. 
.\t  the  same  time,  he  has  been  more 
than  usually  busy  during  the  years  of 
the  war,  and  is  now  seeking  to  relieve 
himself  of  many  of  the  detail.s  that  have 
demanded  his  attention. 

Thomas  Marlowe,  for  twenty  years 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mall,  succeeds  him 
in  the  chairmanship. 


Italy  Honors  R.  U.  Johnson 

Robert  l'''nderwcod  Johnson,  author 
and  poet,  has  been  honored  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  with  the  Cro.ss  of 
('ommander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy. 


Harry  J.  Prudden 

Mils  piirchiiNiMl  an  int(M‘(‘Kt  in 

Stevens  &  King,  Inc. 

Ihibli.shcrs’  Representatives 

Tlie  iiiiiiK'  of  till*  coinpany 
.  lias  Im^*ii  ('liaiig:(‘<l  to 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc. 

HARRY  W.  KING,  President 
L.  C.  PRUDDEN,  Secretary 
HARRY  J.  PRUDDEN,  'Freasurer 
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All  Records  Broken! 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Boston 
Globe  in  January  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  January  in  the  paper's  history. 


DAILY 

January  1919  . 
^January  1918  . 
Cain  .  .  . 


284,054 

281,160 

2,894 


SUNDAY 


January  1919 
January  1918 
Cain  .  . 


321,336 

317,299 

4,037 


★  NOTE  —  January,  1918,  the  Evening  Globe  sold  for  one  cent  per 
copy.  January,  1919,  the  price  of  the  Daily  Globe  was  two  cents  for  the 
Evening  edition. 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Boston  Globe  for  the  past  five 
years  is  given  in  the  table  printed  below: 


DAILY 


YK.VK 

Jnii. 

tVb. 

Mart'h 

.\lirll 

May 

Junr 

July 

■vn. 

OH. 

X«v. 

1914.  .  . 

. 

203,476 

199,136 

207,697 

201,211 

194,636 

190,745 

233,417 

234,082 

218,361 

229,751 

226,950 

1915.  .  . 

224,650 

229,501 

232,088 

230,781 

227,815 

225,865 

221,199 

228,055 

231,495 

236,853 

243,646 

240,583  1 

1916.  .  . 

238,245 

245,433 

255,555 

248,202 

241,006 

244,749 

248,061 

236,435 

236,588 

245,935 

262,179 

250,306 

1917.  .  . 

248,936 

271,000 

268,505 

289,136 

279,320 

261,722 

265,181 

264,980 

260,810 

265,784 

272,597 

275,464 

1918. .  . 

281,160 

282,524 

285,382 

289,510 

284,546 

281,093 

286,515 

291,873 

295,760 

315,154 

307,552 

279,989 

206,258 

231,044 

246,058 

268,619 

290,088 


1919  284,054 


SUNDAY 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 


I  272,368 
I  284,960 
i  293,489 
{  294,414 
I  317,299 

321,336 


279,180 

290,924 

303,490 

315,159 

323,082 


287,410 

293,638 

310,073 

314,473 

325,925 


284,233  276,731 
291,760  290,283 
304,400  293,576 
320,084  312,566 
322,185  319,983 


I  266,703  I  270,713 
!  283,565  I  277,096 
I  291,049  !  296,321 
306,376  307,828 
318,298  316,768 


286,747  i  291,881 
279,883  ^  290,049 
297,345  !  294,528 
304,670  306,508 
320,274  322,851 


Feb.  1,  1914 — Globe  went  to  one  cent  in  evening. 
Nov.  15,  1918 — Globe  went  to  two  cents  in  evening. 
Nov.  17,  1918 — Sunday  Globe  increased. 


290,387 

296,786 

298,402 

306,093 

338,385 


289,802 
297,230 
I  301,349 
310,303 
'  338,572 


I  287,942 
294,817 
!  294,759 
318,039 
321,852 


282,008 

289,249 

298,232 

309,710 

323,790 
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YEAR  OF  CONSISTENT  ADVERTISING 
SEEN  FROM  N.  Y.  AUTO  SHOW 

Schedules  Will  Be  Late  Due  to  Production  Problems,  But 
Many  Manufacturers  Are  Running  Preliminary 
Campaigns  and  Promise  No  Lull 

By  James  T.  Scli.ivan, 

Automobile  Kditor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Fi:\V  advertising  managers  and  bip  factory  men  attended  the  Automobile 
Sliow  in  New  York  this  week  l>eeausc  of  the  rush  of  Retting  production 
uinler  way.  Tlio.se  who  came  were  glad  they  did  and  .said  tho.se  who  .stayed 
lionic  made  a  mi.stake.  ,\nother  factor  that  kept  ilown  the  executive  attendance 
was  the  Chicago  .\ulomobile  Show's  emling  ju.st  whi-n  the  New  York  exhibition 
began. 

line  to  the  lateness  of  prodlut ion —though  (oining  through  in  volume — sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  advi-rtising  schedules  are  in  some  ca.ses  undecided.  Also  there  are 
no  new  imslcl.s  to  advis'l i.s<‘. 

Copy  Wid  Be  Continuous  During  Year 


So  wliili!  show  copy  generally  was 
iM-iti  r  than  a  year  ago,  it  was  not  as 
l.ig  as  if  factories  w  re  1<»0  per  cent, 
niuler  way. 

However,  a  lot  of  schedules  are  al- 
retidy  starting,  while  those  holding  back 
will  (  (inie  along  when  there  is  ordinarily 
a  lull.  So  it  wotild  seem  that  copy  will 
run  ci)nsistetitly  all  through  the  year. 

The  winter  has  lieen  so  open  that 
<-.irs  have  been  kept  in  use.  This  has 
meant  that  many  who  would  have  put 
u|>  their  obi  cars  and  run  them  this 
\car,  will  huy  new  ones.  So  there  will 
1k‘  a  dem.'ind  in  that  field. 

.\  not  her  class  '  of  men  who  nia<le 
money  last  year  w<mld  have  Iwnight  cx- 
c<  |)t  for  the  gasolene  scare,  which  male 
them  afr.aid  they  couldn't  use*  machines 
,ind  that  their  investment  would  be 
tied  up. 

With  700,000  cars  less,  due  to  the  war 
last  year,  it  means  a  shortage  in  1919 
when  so  many  people  will  want  cars. 

Fine  Winter  for  Tire  (Companies 

The  oiK'n  winter  has  been  a  fine  thing 
for  tire  companies.  They  have  kept 
selling  right  through,  and  .spring  orders 
now  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  year 
at  this  time.  With  factories  making 
nmney,  they  will  all  advertise  to  keep 
I>roduction  moving  the  entire  twelve 
months  and  get  away  from  conditions 
when  dealers  had  to  carry  lots  of  cars 
in  storage  at  high  charges  all  winter. 
To  do  this  newspaper  space  will  be 
nece.s.sar.r. 

C.  E.  Mears,  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  Winton  Company,  said  that  he  had 
not  yet  begun  to  consider  his  company’s 
adverii.sing  plans.  So  they  will  be  late. 

If.  It.  Hyman  has  liegun  a  schedule 
of  advertising  to  run  for  the  next  four 
to  six  months,  subject  to  change.  It 
does  not  cover  all  the  papers  in  all  the 
larger  cities,  but  depends  upon  what  the 
dealer.'-;  have  on  hand. 

80(I-Eine  Peerless  Copy 

George  Twitmeyer  h.as  just  .started 
his  Peerless  car  copy  on  the  siiine  800 
lines  as  licfore  .and  it  will  be  regular 
from  now  on. 

E.  I.eUoy  Pelletier  .says  the  R«“o  car 
copy  will  start  alKiut  March  1  for  a 
three  to  four-month  campaign  with  its 
usual  two-column  copy  varied  by  600 
lines  occasionally. 

Erl  ward  S.  Jordan  s,ays  that  dealers 
tf)ld  him,  if  he  could  give  them  700  cars 
now  they  would  be  gone  in  two  week.s. 
So  he  has  every  one  on  their  toes  for 
a  big  year.  Jordan  copy  is  now  running 
on  a  schedule  of  a  couple  of  pieces  a 
month,  alternating  in  newspapers  of  the 
s,ame  city  in  .size  of  about  400  lines 
each. 

H.  S.  Daniels,  of  the  Dort  Company, 
said  that  his  company  Is  going  into 


prfMluction  Ijetter  than  was  cxi)cctcd, 
and  is  planning  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  con.sistent  copy — not  in  large 
chunk.s,  but  from  75  x  2  to  125  or  150 
X  3. 

O.  L.  Mo.skovics,  of  the  Mitchell  Mo¬ 
tor  Company,  said  that  a  new  model  is 
to  be  announced  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
magazine  copy  will  start  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Februar>',  to  l)e  followed  by  news- 
I)aper  copy  on  as  big  a  scale  as  Mitchell 
ever  earried.  That  is  800  lines  a  crack. 

Liberty  Ads  Starting  .Already 

Cliff  Nohle,  of  the  TJl)erty  car.s,  says 
his  bictory  is  |>rei»aring  for  a  big  ye.ar 
and  that  he  is  working  on  copy  now 
which  will  run  from  qu,arter  pages  to 
800  lines.  Some  of  it  is  starting  al¬ 
ready. 

.M.  \Y.  Hollingshead,  of  the  Saxon 
Cornpan.v,  is  preparing  copy  to  follow 
the  .show.s,  but  its  size  and  length  of 
schedule  are  undecided. 

The  Maxwell-Chalmers  combination 
has  just  started  its  schedule  on  an  800- 
line  basis,  which  will  run  continuously 
through  the  summer.  Gordon  Muir 
says  It  will  be  frequent  copy  in  the  big 
cities  and  also  in  the  smaller  centres. 

Elli.s  Travers,  of  the  Nash  Motors,  Is 
preparing  a  bunch  of  copy,  which  will 
run  as  large  as  the  big  years. 

fb’erland  copy  has  been  going  along 
for  some  weeks  in  quarter-page  chunks 
and  the  schedule  is  not  limited. 

Packard  Began  E^rly 

Packard  started  early  in  the  year  with 
1,000-line  copy,  and  the  Franklin  Com¬ 
pany  with  full  pages.  These  schedules 
will  end  shortly  and  new  ones  will  be¬ 
gin  in  the  spring,  though  not  as  large. 

Dodge  Brothers’  copy  will  be  tbe  same 
.'IS  before — quarter  pages. 

The  new  Essex  was  put  on  the  map 
at  the  start  with  1.000-line  copy  and 
there  will  be  more  600-line  ads  to  fol¬ 
low. 

Hudson  is  back  with  its  1,000-line  an¬ 
nouncements  and  quarter  pages. 

The  Studebaker  Company  is  working 
otit  its  .schedule  of  small  space,  which 
has  t>oen  running  a  few  months. 

Chandler  Motors  is  again  going 
strong  with  700-line  copy. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Company  is  run¬ 
ning  .some  alternating  large  and  small 
c'opy  and  its  truck  campaign  will  start 
.soon  with  600  and  800-line  advertlse- 
ment.s. 

Truck  Makers  Going  Strong  . 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Company,  has  had 
a  truck  campaign  going  which  will  end 
in  March.  Another  will  follow. 

A  number  of  the  truck  makers  are 
^  going  after  business  strong  through  the 
^  pewteiwpers  this  year,  and  the  tire  com- 
p.intes  are  going  to  "shoot  big’’  all  sum¬ 
mer. 


ALL  OPTIMISTIC  ON  1919 
AD  OUTLOOK 


(Continued  from  Page  12.) 
armi.stice,  nevertheless  that  it  was 
greater  than  It  was  in  January,  1918, 
is.  indicative  of  the  continued  demand 
for  labor  In  Baltimore. 

The  total  gain  made  by  the  Sun  for 
January  In  its  three  Issues  was  over 
500,000  lines. 

L.  H.  Towner,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Phoenix: 

The  year  1919  looks  awfully  good  to 
ii.s,  and  we  firmly  believe  It  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  years  in  the 
history  of  newspapers. 

In  January  we  had  a  s\ib.stantial  in- 
crc'ase  in  l)oth  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  spite  of  ihe  fact  that  our 
rates  were  rai.sed  December  1.  Here¬ 
tofore,  a  raise  in  rates  has  caused  a 
.slack.  Up  to  January  25,  we  had  au 
increa.se  over  January,  1918,  of  39,000 
line.s,  and  it  is  growing  greater  eveiy 
day. 

Rowe  Siewart,  advertising  manager, 
Philadelphia  Record: 

h-rom  all  reports  I  get  from  our  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  who  have  travelled 
in  New  England  and  through  the  IVe.st, 
from  our  New  York  and  Chicago  of- 
fi<'es  and  from  correspondence  we  have 
had  with  manufactui'ers  and  agents,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  1919  will  be  one  cf 
the  liest  advei'tising  years  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 


With  all  governmental  restrictions  re 
moved,  the  probable  return  to  more 
normal  prices,  the  prosperity  which  has 
come  as  a  result  of  higher  wages  and 
the  saving  habit  developed  by  our  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  war,  there  should  be  lots 
of  buslne.ss  during  the  coming  year. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  stimulate 
business,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to 
encoMrage  the  public  to  resume  norm.al 
buying. 

The  return  of  so  many  soldiers  to 
civil  life  will  be  another  factor  which 
should  increase  business  and  encourage 
advcrtiscr.s. 

J.  W.  Magers,  business  iiiaiiagcr,  Pliil- 
adelpliia  Press: 

The  Philad('li)hia  Press  gained  79,96.5 
lines  of  advertising  in  January,  1919. 
The  gain  followed  an  increase  of  1,- 
112,6X0  lines  during  the  twelve  months 
of  1918  over  1917,  and  1917  gained  273,- 
690  over  1916. 

These  figures  .seem  to  forecast  an  ex- 
o'ptioual  year  for  advertising  in  dai’y 
newspapers. 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,  |>ublislier,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call: 

Our  experience  in  January  has  been 
an  expanded  volume  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  and  a  substantial  increase  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  foreign  advertising. 

While  our  foreign  business  during 
the  month  has  not  run  in  large  coriy, 
the  number  of  contracts  for  new  bii.s’- 
ne.ss  is  indicative  of  activity  on  thi.- 
part  of  large  advertisers  in  seeking  to 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIVE 
THE  SIUCCES'^  OF  PEDS'EVEI3XgCE 
THE  PLEAS'UDE  OF  VOHIONC^ 
THE  DK^KflTy  OF  SfiyPLICITV 
THE  VODTH  OF  CHADACTEH 
THE  POVED  OF  KmDNESf^ 

THE  mFLUEyCE  OFEm^PLE 
THE  OPLld-ATIO^  OF  DUTV 
THE  VI^DO^OF  ECOiJOW 
THE  VIDTUE  OF  PATIENCE 
THE  OOy  OF  OHK^INXriNC^ 
THE  PDOFIT  OF  EXPEDIENCE 


'  KEVfEVDED  TO  CMiL  OI?  S'E^JD  TO  THE. 
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market  their  products  more  extensively 
while  the  country  is  returning  to  nor¬ 
mal  times  and  conditions. 

While  we  attribute  some  of  this  in¬ 
crease  in  business,  local  and  foreign,  1o 
our  wide  and  persistent  distribution  of 
our  circulation  statement  and  other 
.space-selling  promotion  work,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  larger  percentage  of 
our  increased  business  Is  due  to  the 
healthy  desires  of  advertlser.s,  local  and 
national,  for  expansion  and  to  the  en¬ 
couragement,  by  the  personnel  of  the 
advertising  agencies,  of  expanded  ad¬ 
vertising  plans,  to  take  advantage  of 
present  and  coming  conditions  as  to  de¬ 
mand  and  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people. 

Iliill  T.  McGee,  circulalioii  manai'er, 
('liarlesloii  (S.  ('.1  Kveniiig  I’osi: 

Wo  oxpc'ct  1019  to  bo  a  splendid  yoar 
for  advertising,  and  already  have  felt 
result.s,  both  foreign  and  local.  Wo 
liiuse  our  views  on  the  reailjustment  of 
liiisiness  after  the  war.  New  businesses 
will  start  and  competition  in  the  old 
Held  will  be  keener  than  ever. 

J.  W.  Hays,  business  nianafser,  Mem- 
phis  ('.omiiicreial  Appeal: 

The  business  outlook  for  1919  is  bright. 
iOverytbing  points  to  a  prosperous  year. 
l*(>o|)te  of  the  South  never  l:a<l  more 
money. 

'I'li(>  (’ommei-cial  .Nppeal  carried 


The  Washington  Times  in  1918  gained 
more  than  2,500,000  lines  of  advertising. 
Of  this  1,500,000  was  in  local  display, 
more  than  800,000  in  classifled  and  150,- 
COO  in  foreign. 

A.  J.  Bishop,  auditor,  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Telegram: 

Conditions  look  very  favorable  for  in- 
crea.sed  new.spaper  adverti.sing  duriirg 
the  year  1919.  Local  advertising  showed 
an  increase  of  9.8  per  cent,  and  national 
adverti.sing  an  increase  of  11.8  per  cent, 
in  the  Telegram  over  January  of  last 
year. 

We  iH'lieve  that  national  advertising 
may  be  a  little  late  in  starting,  but  that 
the  total  volume  for  1919  will  be  greatiy 
in  excess  of  the  1918  record.  Conditions 
ai>pear  est>ecially  favorable  for  increas<'d 
busine.ss  for  We.st  Vii'ginia  newspapers. 

Harry  J.  (irant,  piibli>lier,  Milwaukee 
Journal: 

If  busine.ss  activities  during  January 
can  1x1  taken  as  an  indication  for  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year,  all  rec¬ 
ords  for  prosperity  shr.uld  be  broken. 

You  will  better  understand  this  state¬ 
ment  when  1  .say  that  the  Journal  gaine'l 
274.260  lines  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  on  top  of  a  3,000,000-line  gain 
during  the  pa.st  three  years,  and  that 
we  raised  our  circulation  price  from  one 
to  two  cents  with  insignificant  los.ses. 


O 

j  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

and  its  relation  to 

O 

o 

I  National  Advertisers 


U  .Men  who  <lo  husiiicss  witli  the  newspapers  iimst,  as  a  g 

O  mailer  of  simple  hiisiiie.ss  policy,  keep  INeoK.MEI)  about  n 
U  lln*m.  The  spact*  buyer  for  a  National  Advertiser  should  lie  o 
familiar  with  all  that  is  happening;  in  the  newspaper  tiehl. 

He  shonhl  know  rtites  and  circulations,  of  course.  That  is 
fnndamenlal  informalittn.  Hut  he  should  also  k(H‘p  in  touch 
with  chan;>;in}i;  V.VHIKS  in  meilitims  in  various  tields — should 
.  know  whiit  newspapers  are  forffinj?  ahead  in  their  comnnini-  : 

O  lies,  and  why.  n 

u  H 

O  lODITOH  &  PUIILISII  ei{  prints  the  news  about  news¬ 
papers  and  interprets  newsjtaper  conditions.  EDITOR  & 
IMHILISHER  jirints  the  news  about  National  Advertisers 
iind  their  activities,  with  e.xpert  discussions  of  advertising 
liroltlems.  That  is  why  space  buyers  and  jiublishers  have  a 
dollar  and  cents  interest  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Thiit  is  why  O 
n  they  retid  it  regtibtrly.  D 

o  *  ^ 

n  AMONG  THE  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  f| 
ARE  SUCH  MEN  AS: 


17. .Ml  iuclic.s  ov<'r  January,  1919.  I’.u.si- 
ncss  booming,  everybody  bu.'-'y. 

H.  (J.  Wliiliiey,  business  manager.  Sail 
Lake  City  Deseret  News: 

The  month  of  January,  1919,  with  u*! 
.showed  a  gain  of  about  50  per  cei.t 
over  the  .same  month  last  year,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
continues  highly  promising. 

J.  L.  Slurtevant,  pre^i<lenl,  Wau^au 
(Wis.)  Daily  Reeord  Herald: 

The  outlook  for  adveftl.sing  during 
1919  is  excellent.  Our  January  advoi- 
tising  is  22  per  cent  ahead  of  the  same 
time  in  1918.  There  is  more  “pep”  In 
bu.^incss  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  every  indication  points  to  the 
biggest  year  we  liave  ever  had. 

William  L.  Brice,  publidicr.  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Register: 

January  has  been  a  sort  of  timid 
month,  yet  the  outlook  in  this  section  is 
(luitc  bright. 

Fleming  Newbobl,  business  manager, 
Wasbington  Star: 

The  Washington  Star  gained  about 
33  per  cent,  in  advertising  in  January, 
1919,  over  the  same  month  last  year, 
whUh  is  our  be.st  answer  as  to  January 
business.  Of  this  the  foreign  advertising 
showed  an  increa.se  of  about  28  per 
cent. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
good  busine.ss  will  continue  throughout 
the  year. 

K.dgar  D.  Shaw,  publisher,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times: 

This  year  looks  good  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Time.s.  The  National  Capital  is  a 
busy  city  with  an  enormously  increased 
population  because  of  war  activities  and 
a  population  that  will  bo  permanently 
bigger.  Merchants  arc  prosperous.  A 
Irvinendous  amount  of  building  is  wail¬ 
ing  only  a  supply  of  labor  from  the  re¬ 
turning  army. 

.\dvertislng  directed  toward  Wa.slh- 
ington  from  the  foreign  field  promises 
an  increasing  volume  The  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  business  Includes 
the  return  of  m.any  industries  to  accus¬ 
tomed  chartnels  and  the  development  of 
new  enterprises  and  products.  Both 
require  advertising. 


A 1) V KRTISI NG  AGENCl  KS 

Rnssict  M.  Seeds,  |ire8idenl,  Russel  M. 
Seed^  Gompany,  Indianapolis: 

Whil(‘  the  feeling  of  extreme  optimi.sm 
that  was  apparent  among  manuf.actur- 
<  rs  and  jobbers  during  November  and 
the  early  part  of  December  has  been 
dampened  somewhat  by  governmental 
delays  in  adjusting  contract  cancella¬ 
tions  and  by  uncertainties  as  to  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  large  stores  of  clothing, 
:?hocs,  automobiles,  automobile  trucks, 
etc.,  and  the  great  quantity  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  held  by  the  Government,  yet 
mo.st  m.anufacturers  and  bankers  are 
di.sposed  to  believe  that  the.se  depre.s.s- 
ing  influences  are  purely  temporary, 
and  once  the  situation  rights  Itself  the 
nation  will  go  forward  to  a  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  prosperity  than  it  has  ever  here¬ 
tofore  known. 

This  feeling  is  beginning  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  larger  adverti.sing  appropria¬ 
tions  by  manufacturers  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors  and  various  other 
lines  that  are  seeking  an  export  trade, 
and  it  wall  doubtless  soon  reach  the 
more  ordinary  line  of  advertising. 


Ul'".  S.  Slirrliiiii, 

I'lTHident  I)iii'li;im  Diililex  Har.or  Co.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

2  .Merrell  .Xluile  Co.,  Sides  Dc|)t.. 

Q  SjTiieiisc,  N.  Y. 

Paeknril  Motor  Car  Co„ 

Advertising  Pep.artnicnt, 

Detroit,  Mich.  7 

a.  K.  F.  Itall  Bearing  Co., 

Roliert  C.  Byler.  Adv.  Mgr., 

74  Farmington  Avc.. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Q  A.  S.  Iliiids, 

O  Wm.  H.  Iliiy.  Sides  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

74  Spruce  St., 

Portland.  Mo. 

Will.  It.  Akin  Ciinipan.v, 

Mil  linger. 

Pittstiurgh.  Pa. 

Oil.  I..  Wldtlenniore  Adv.  Dept., 

M  Tlie  Autocar, 

Q  Ardmore,  Pa. 

I(urry  II.  Clark, 

C.  Kenyon  Co..  Inc.. 

7.54  Pacific  St.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ITiiiled  Shoe  Marliinery  Corponition, 
John  F.  O’Connell.  Pub.  Director, 

20.5  I.lneoln  St.. 

O  Boston.  Mass.  * 

D  John  Clifton  Elder, 

O  23  East  50th  St., 
n  New  York  Cit.’'. 


Califiirniii  Fruit  Orowers  Exeliaiige, 
Don  Friiiicisco, 

Box  1143.  Stiitioii  (J. 
l.os  Angeles,  Cidifumia. 

The  Stein-ltloeh  Cn., 

Advertising  Dept., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Deere  Si  Co., 

H.  M.  Rnilsbaek. 

Moline.  III. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

44.1  Huron  St., 

Toledo,  O. 

Johnson  &  Jolinsiin, 

Adv.  Department. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

J.  D,  Fryor,  Ass’t  Adv.  Mgr., 

Ceneral  Fire  Extinguisher  Cn.. 
Providence.  R.  I. 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Co., 

Att’n  Adv.  Dept., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Satisbury, 

.115  Fourth  Avo., 

New  York  City, 

Care  of  H.  Ingcrsoll  &  Bru. 

I*.  B.  Zimmerman, 

Publicity  Dept..  Nela  Park. 

National  Lamp  Works  of  (j.  E.  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co., 

T.  J.  Wright.  Adv.  Mgr., 

1735  N.  Paulina  St., 

Chicago,  HI. 
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J.  W.  Richards,  president  Joseph  Rich¬ 
ards  Company,  New  York: 

Wc  arc  confronted  witii  a  very  re¬ 
markable  revival  of  busine.ss,  greater 
Ih.'in  we  have  ever  before  exfierieneed 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  find  that 
this  is  quite  goncr.'il  in  the  adverti.sing 
iigeiiey  busine.ss. 

The  only  drawback  1  .see  is  tliat,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least,  a  gooil  many  nier- 
eliants  who  are  normally  large  buyers 
of  staple  arlicle.s,  are  licsitafing  and 
buying  only  from  hand-to-mouth,  be¬ 
cause  they  expeet  a  falling  market. 
However,  I  think  such  a  market  will 
continue  to  exist  for  a  .short  period 
('Illy;  indeed,  I  am  rather  expecting  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  he 
an  upward  tendency  again,  although 
.some  lower  levels  may  be  expeerted 
before  the  upward  change  begins. 

JpfTerson  Thomas,  president,  Thomas 
Advertising  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

Januaby  has  been  the  host' month'ijn 
the  history  of  our  agency,  both  as  re- 
(Contimted  on  Page  38.) 


llnmestlc  Engineering  Co.,  1 1 

E.  R.  M.vrk,  Advertising  Dept.,  1 1 

Dayton,  O.  II 

Iklisun  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ine.,  U 

5050  W.  Taylor  St..  2 

Chicagro.  111.  Q 

5  Tlip  iihovp,  and  htiiiili-ptls  of  otliei*  iiit;ii  who  hiiy  Jidvprlis-  : 
iii<f  s|»a(‘p  ill  the  iiewspaper.'t,  |)iiy  for  aiitl  read  EDITOR  & 
rrillilSIlER  for  its  service-value  to  tlieiii  in  planiiiii}'  cain- 
paiffiis. 

6 

If  there  is  anything  they  ought  S 
to  know  NOW  about  YOUR 
o  NEWSPAPER,  get  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  them  through  EDITOR  ^ 
1  &  PUBLISHER. 

D 

mam  - inanr"-  .mun 


Tho»,  O.  Plant  Co.,  Adv.  Dept., 
Roxbury  Crossing  P.  O., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Welch  Onipe  Juice  Co., 

A.  L.  Dewar,  Jr..  Adv.  Mgr., 

^  Westftcld,  New  York. 
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{.•ards  volume  of  business  and  net  profit. 

We  are  disiK>s«‘d  to  consider  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as 
\eiy  favorable. 

W.  R.  Massenj^ale,  secretary  and  nian- 
aj^er,  Massen^ale  .\dvertihinj:  Ajtenry, 
.Atlanta,  Ga.: 

We  iKwked  more  bu.sine.ss  in  January 
than  in  any  January  in  the  history  of 
eur  organization,  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Indications  are  that  adverti.sinff  in 
the  South  will  break  all  re<ords  this 
year. 

Ira  B.  Bollinfcer,  treasurer,  Vanderhoof 
&  Co,,  Chirago: 

Thei-e  has  Iteen  a  gradual  but  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  advertising 
placed  by  our  cu.stomers  ever  since  ths 
armistice  w-as  signed  in  Xovemlx'r. 

It  is  taking  a  little  time  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  readjust  them.selves  to  a 
j.eace  l)asis  and  free  their  minds  from 
the  uncertainty  under  which  they  have 
Is'cn  comi)eIIed  to  operate  during  the 
I  ast  two  years.  We  believe,  however, 
that  manufacturers  generally  are  Ix- 
<-oming  a.ssured  that  1919,  and  perhap.s 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  will  be  the 
most  prosperous  that  they  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  a  long  time. 

In  our  own  ca.se  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  has  shown  a  very  marked  increa.se 
in  adverti.sing  placed,  and  new  cam- 
(laigns  are  Ijeing  planned  and  .space  put 
under  contract.  The.se  facts  Indicate  to 
us  that  the  adverti.sing  bu.siness  will 
ilevelop  and  prosper  during  1919,  closely 
following,  if  not  quite  equalling,  the 
pace  set  in  manufacturing  lines. 

Franklin  P.  Shumway  Company, 
Boston : 

The  first  month  of  1919  has  been  an 
exti’einely  busy'  month  with  us,  as  w'e 
have  renewed  every  contract  on  our 
iKjoks,  written  several  new  ones,  and 
one  of  our  largest  customers  has  in- 
crea.sed  his  appropriation  for  1919  more 
than  300  per  cent.  Several  others  have 
largely  increa.sed  their  appropriations. 

The  outlook  for  1919  is  that  service 
agencies  are  to  receive  practically  all 
the  busine.ss  they  can  handle.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  especially  true  as  re¬ 
gards  agencies  that  are  coiiperating 
with  the  larger  manufacturers,  who, 
in  nearly  every  case,  are  not  only  fa- 
voralily  considering  pushing  for  new 
busine.ss  in  this  country’,  but  in  many 
<as<s  al.so  reaching  out  for  permanent 
cxiKjrt  trade. 

Warren  W.  Burgess,  of  W.  B.  Finney 
Advertising  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Musiness  looks  mighty  good  to  us  for 
3919. 

Since  January  1  we  have  had  five 
new  accounts  add<>d  to  our  li.st,  all  of 
which  have  tremendous  pos.sibility.  Two 
of  them  are  of  an  agricultural  nature 
s:nd  the  others  require  dealer  distribu¬ 
tion  and  have  national  i>ossii>iIitie.s. 

llig  advertising  is  just  commencing  to 


develop  in  the  Middle  West  and  there 
pre  several  institutional  accounts  now 
in  the  processes  of  being  developed. 

The  business  men  of  the  Middle  West 
look  to  the  future  with  great  optimism 
and  there  is  little  of  the  “Watchful 
Waiting”  attitude  in  this  section. 

James  Albert  Wales,  Wales  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York: 

There  seems  to  have  l>een  more  op¬ 
timism  during  November  and  I)ecemlx?r 
than  during  January,  t)Ut  this  is  only 
natural,  liecause  the  present  is  a  time  of 
leadju.stment  and  consideration  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  not  at  once  apparent 
w  hen  the  end  of  the  war  came. 

The  great  majority  of  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  confident  that  Ijetter 
times  are  on  the  way,  and  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  adverti.se  and  build  up 
their  markets  in  advance  of  that  time. 

We  believe  that  by  the  fall  of  1920 
there  will  be  a  wave  of  prosperity  In 
this  country  that  will  surpass  anything 
that  we  have  ever  known — and  that  the 
intervening  i»eriod  will  be  one  of  grad¬ 
ually  improving  conditions. 

H.  W.  Talman,  general  manager,  H.  K. 
McCann  Company,  New  York: 

The  current  year,  as  viewed  from  the 
first  month,  appears  to  promi.se  an  un¬ 
usual  volume  of  adverti.sing. 

This  opinion  is  based  not  alone  upon 
our  own  .«-'ituation  and  ob.servations  but 
upon  the  opinions  of  men  with  whoni 
we  come  into  contact. 

Publication  representatives  advise  us 
that  space  sales  are  far  in  advance  of 
last  year,  even  although  1918  was,  for 
many  publication.s,  the  bigge.st  year  they 
ever  had. 

Those  clients  who.se  bu.siness  we  are 
handling  .seem  to  appreciate  that  this  is 
the  year  of  all  years  when  the  full  .sup¬ 
port  of  advertising  must  be  enlisted  to 
.sell  products  which  last  year  were  being 
taken  up  by  war  iiiarkctit,  and  in  stim¬ 
ulating  markets  which  have  lapsed  or 
been  inactive  during  the  war.  - 

We  are  confident  that  this  year  will 
mark  a  new  high  record. 

S.  M.  Fioher,  P.  F.  O'Keefe  .4(IvertiKing 
Agency,  Boston: 

This  agency  is  very  busy  preparing 
copy  to  run  in  1919. 

We  notice,  of  course,  the  condition 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  coiir.se 


Pittsburg  itspatrii 

has  been  a  potent  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of 
Pittsburg’s  big  stores. 

WAI,r,A«’E  BKIHIKK 
Hninxwk-k  HnlklinK.  New  York. 

THE  KOIU>  PARSONS  TO.. 
Pefiples  CiiH  Riilldiiig.  riiiogo. 

H  r.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Truet  IliilMing.  Pkiladeliiliia. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

1R  RCHOOl,  MTRBRT,  BO.STON,  MASS. 

(/.  J.  BOBDAS,  BMtor) 

Mare  than  120  American  and  Canadan  newapapara  aubaeribe  to  our  acrrice 

Each  week  our  subscribers  receive  between  30  and  50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  internation¬ 
al,  human  interest  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  Tuitions,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
these  and  numberless  other  items  day  after  day  are  sent  to  our  subscribers. 

IN  SHORT,  MR.  EDITOR  —  ESPECIALLY  MR.  SUNDAY 
EDITOR— We  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORI.D  BEFORE  YOU 
FROM  ALI,  ANGLES. 

You  will  And  our  monthly  subscription  rates  snprisingly  low. 


to  take  in  advertising,  but  very  little 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  will  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  selling  plans  for  1919. 

A  great  deal  of  the  slowness  in  get¬ 
ting  out  advertising  in  January  was 
becau.se  the  prices  at  whlchi  goods 
should  be  sold  could  not  be  determined. 
Policies  were  changed  overnight,  and  we 
expect  this-  condition  will  prevail  for  a 
month  or  so,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  1919  will  lie  remarkably  successful 
for  us  and  other  adverti.sing  agencies. 

William  Henry  Baker,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Rogers-Brett-Baker  Company, 
Cleveland : 

In  .some  lines  of  bu.siness,  e.speclally 
those  requiring  heavy  financing,  there 
still  .seems  to  be  .some  uncertainty  a.s 
to  publicity  matters,  yet  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  eagerne.ss  to  be  unlea.shed  to  do 
^omething. 

Many  other  bu.sinesses,  however,  arc 
going  ahead.  Our  ob.servation  is  that 
these  are  mostly  new  advertl8er.s.  Most 
of  our  new  bu.siness  is  of  this  sort. 

Our  impres.sion  is  that  every  month 
of  1919  will  be  better  than  the  one  be¬ 
fore,  not  only  for  us  out  for  all  adver¬ 
ti.sing  agent.s. 

H.  Walton  Heegstra,  Inc.,  Chicago: 

Things  certainly  look  good  for  1919. 
The  interest  among  manufacturers  and 
distributers  generally  w’ith  regard  to 
t  xecution  and  inve.stigation  is  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  any  previous  year’s  condition. 

We  also  find  that  more  and  more 
firms  are  keenly  interested  in  institu- 
iional  adverti.sing,  to  stabilisi  their 
.«ales,  i>roduction  and  lalior  activities 
and  also  to  evenly  distribute  these  ac¬ 
tivities  over  twelve  months,  theneby  re¬ 
ducing  big  load.s. 

We  are  working  on  a  number  of  ex- 
ten.sive  campaigns  along  this  line,  not 
intended  for  direct  selling  returns,  and 
in  i)ubIication.s  where  their  customers 


Consider  Clarksburg 

WEST  VIRRIN'IA 

Population,  1918  estimate.  35,000. 
tiocated  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Mononrahela  river  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with 
five  converging  divisions  of  that 
system:  also  five  converging  lines  of 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  system. 
Center  of  a  rich  farming  district  and 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  gas.  oil 
and  coal  fields  in  ttie  world.  Extensive 
mining  of  coal  in  surrounding  country, 
abundant  gas  and  coal  supply  being 
two  of  the  community's  greatest  as¬ 
sets. 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram 

tovers  This  Rich  Field 
TWO  CENTS  LINE  FLAT 


Readers  Dedde 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
sbowi  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Cst  u$  ttnd  ys«  tmmpltt  uf  swr  ssl- 
•rsd  €umitM,  dmity  s*^  Smndmy 
Paqu  in  Umet  mmd  tninrs. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOmNICnERG,  Ifsaatcr 

241  WkXT  .'.STH  HT.  NEW  YORK 


We  can  increase  your  business — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  Qty. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Ci/Hfury. 


represent  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
circulation. 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
.Agency,  Philadelphia: 

There  is  an  undeniable  and  unmis¬ 
takable  tone  of  confidence  evidenced  by 
nearly  all  of  our  clients.  Only  in  an 
i.solated  ca.se  or  two,  where  the  trend 
of  prices  is  downward  on  by-products 
of  general  necessities,  is  there  to  be 
noted  any  uncertainty  and  this  is  not 
a.s  to  advertising  policy  so  much  as  to 
Sides  liolicy. 

Old  accounts  are  enlarging  space  and 
employing  a  greater  variety  of  mediums. 
Smaller  accounts  are  reaching  out  Into 
new  and  added  territory,  and  there  i.s 
every  encouragement  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  entirely  new  business. 


Widow  and  Sisters  Get  McKee  Estate 
The  will  of  the  late  Charles  H.  McKee, 
president  of  the  St.  Ix>uis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  provides  that  his  estate  .shall  go 
half  to  his  widow  and  half  to  two  sisters, 
aside  from  several  small  bequests.  The 
value  i.s  not  stated. 


The  wide  influence  which  the  Evening 
Herald  exerts  in  the  communities  of 
Southern  California,  particularly  in  Los 
Angeles,  oairies  with  it  a  prestige  in- 
disi>ensable  to  modem  aggressive  mer- 
(rhandising. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES 
EVENING  HERALD 

Circulation  139,374  daily. 

KantiTH  Ifcprcscstaftrc* : 

E.  C.  Trowbridge,  G.  Logan  Payne. 

347  Fifth  Axe.,  1233  Marquette  Bldg. 
New  York.  Chicago. 


The 

Commercial-News 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Circulation  15,000 

in  City  of  45,000 
Population 

You  cannot  reach  this  terri¬ 
tory  if  you  stay  out  of 

THE  COMMERCIAL-NEWS 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
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CABLES  TO  THE  ORIENT 
TO  BE  QUICKENED 

Plan  Devised  to  Speed  Up  Capacity  by 

30  Per  Cent,  at  Once  Available  for 
Commercial  Purposes— Suggest 
Installing  Magnifiers 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Washington',  February  6. — The  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Communi¬ 
cations  has  submitted  to  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Polk  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  Pacific  cables  situation  and  has 
recommended  measures  by  which  they 
may  be  brought  to  efBcicncy. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Pacific 
cables  have  been  in  .®uch  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  that  the  receipt  and  transmission 
of  news  from  China  and  Japan  has  been 
little  better  than  a  farce.  The  commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  the  installation  of 
magnifiers  at  Midway  Island  and  Guam 
will  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cables 
by  at  least  30  per  cent. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Breckin¬ 
ridge  Long,  the  Third  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  Major  Gen.  George  O. 
Squier,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army.  Capt.  D.  W.  Todd,  director  of 
naval  communications,  and  Walter  S. 
Rogers,  representing  the  CommiPeo  on 
Public  Information,  were  the  other  mem’ 
bers  of  the  committee.  They  are  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  so  were  unable  to 
.sign  the  report.  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  investigate  the  whole 
que.stion  of  "increased  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  submarine  cables,"  but  was 
urged  to  give  special  consideration  to 
the  Pacific  cables. 

The  committee  began  its  work  in  the 
summer  of  1918,  when,  according  to  the 
report,  "there  was  congestion  across  the 
Pacific  which  caused  a  delay  of  ten  days 
in  the  transmission  of  commercial  mes- 
.sages  to  and  from  China  and  Japan." 

An  Impossible  Situation 

"Government  messages,"  the  report 
continues?,  “were  not  subject  to  the  same 
delay  because  of  the  priority  which 
Government  mes.sages  had,  and  needed 
to  have,  during  the  war.  The  delay  was 
.subsequently  increased  by  congestion 
until  it  amounted  to  fifteen  days.  This 
impossible  situation  would  permit  an  in¬ 
dividual  after  filing  a  message  in  San 
Francisco  for  transmission  to  Tokio,  on 
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the  same  date  to  take  a  steam  er  and  ar¬ 
rive  in  Tokio  ahead  of  his  message. 

"It  operated  not  only  tc  prevent,  but 
to  make  impossible,  that  full  and  free 
communication  of  news  and  exchange 
of  thought  which  is  so  necessary  to 
bring  the  peoples  of  one  country  into 
accord  witn  the  peoples  of  another  coun¬ 
try. 

"The  committee  hopes  tliat  the  results 
of  its  inquiries  may  be  translated  into 
action  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  increase  in  communication 
which  its  findings  Indicate  are  possible.” 

The  committee’s  findings  and  'vcom- 
mendations  for  improvement  of  the  P.i- 
clfic  cables  follow: 

"Three  sections  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Guam  arc  .all  worked  at  speed 
ranging  between  83  ana  100  letters  per 
minute,  whereas  the  tlicoretical  speeds 
of  these  sections  are  120,  1C5,  and  100 
letters  per  minute,  and  tliat  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections  have  a  theoretical  .speed  of 
167,  162,  and  212  letters  per  minute. 

"It  is  im.nediately  apparent  that  while 
some  of  these  .sections  are  capable  of 
considerably  abovo  85  to  100  letters  per 
minute,  they  are  held  down  to  that 
speed  by  the  .slowness  of  the  long  sec¬ 
tion  between  Midway  Isl.and  and  Guam. 

"Making  allowance  foi  contingencie.s, 
the  committee  is  confident  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  commercial  operating  speeds  of  the 
Pacific  cables  can  be  brought  from  85  to 
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100  letters  a  ininuto  to  u  range  varying 
between  ItO  and  130  letters  per  minute. 

"I inincdiatcly  upon  completion  of  the 
install.'ition  and  tests  of  those  two  slow 
.sections,  the  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in 
speed  on  tlie  I’acific  cable  system  would 
become  effective  for  commercial  traf¬ 
fic." 


I.  Seymour  Copeland  Dies 
I.  Seymour  Copeland,  president  of  the 
Klniira  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  died  this  week 
in  Lemon  City,  Florida,  where  he  was 
spending  the  winter.  Mr.  Copeland  was 
one  of  the  best-known  publishers  in 
New  York  State  and  in  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  was  seventy  years  old 
and  had  been  a  publisher  in  Elmira 
.since  1882.  Recently  Mr.  Copeland  cele- 
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brated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entry  into  the  new.spapcr  business,  and 
seventy  men  and  women  who  had  been 
his  associates  participated  in  the  cele¬ 
bration. 


CralTt  Joins  New  York  American 
Frank  L.  Grafft  has  been  appointed 
a.ssistant  advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  -American.  For  the  past  three  and 
one-half  years  he  has  been  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
formerly  was  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  Examiner. 
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NEED  LOWER  CABLE  PRESS  RATES 
TO  FOSTER  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


lope.  No  matter  how  keen  Amoriiaii 
coniniercial  interest  in  the  Far  10,';st, 
iK'w.s  fioni  the  Far  Fast  will  be  rel¬ 
atively  meagre  until  the  press  pate 
is  reduced.  Inversely  the  picss  of  the 
Far  F^ast  will  never  look  to  the  United 
States  for  its  news  of  the  world,  and, 
incidentally,  will  never  see  the  daily 
events  of  the  world  from  an  American 
viewpoint  until  American  agencies  can 
sell  iiews  in  the  Orient  as  cheaply  as 
it  is  now  sold  by  the  British. 

Had  to  Co  Around 

“Itocentlj,  in  fact  until  a  very  lew 
weeks  ago,  the  United  Press  was  forced 
to  serve  its  Japanese  connections  with 
.\me‘iican  news  relayed  from  Lioiidon 
because  news  filed  at  tlic  press  rate 
from  San  F'l-ancisco  to  Tokio  wa.s  so 
many  days  in  transit  that  it  was  dead 
latc.s  had  their  by  the  time  it  reached  the  Orient.  At 
tion  of  the  re-  the  same  time  the  British  cables  were 
r’s  dissemi.iation  functioning  regularly  in  laying  dowm 
ement,  and  the  all  over  the  Orient  the  story  of  the  Al- 
this  same  com-  lied  succes.^es  as  seen  from  a  British 
oust  always  be  point  of  \lew.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
■o.sperity  of  the  the  British  cable  companies  and  of 
nies  themselves,  the  Britisn  Oovernment,  no  function 

_ of  the  cable,  was  more  important  than 

|im|||ifjR|||||B  that  of  handling  the  new.s,  and  rc- 
strictions  were  actually  placed  upon  pri- 
business  messages  to  make 
a  place  on  the  cables  for  Briti.sh  agency 

“We  have  no  ground  for  complaint 
against  the  British.  On  the  contrary, 
instead  of  growling  at  their  legiPmatc 
activity',  it  is  up  to  us  to  profit  by  their 
succes.s,  which  has  resulted  fiom  inrth- 
clean  and 

Nip  honest. 

“No  subsidy  from  cither  the  .^merl- 
can  or  the  Japane.se  Government  or 
from  any  commercial  interest  either  in 


the  United  States  or  Japan  is  sought 
or  would  be  accepted  by  an  Anieiican 
news  agency.  Nor  is  any  such  o?;pedi- 
ent  ncccs.sary.  Let  American  cable 
companies  and  American  wiieless  com¬ 
panies  study’  this  proposition  enough  to 
understand  it  as  British  transmission 
companies  have  come  to  understand  it; 
let  them  make  p.x.ss  rates  that  show 
appreciation  of  the  situation  and  Ameri¬ 
can  news  agencies  will  do  the  rest. 

“Just  what  they  can  and  will  do  is 
best  illustrated  in  South  America,  wliere, 
as  a  result  of  the  progressive  policy 
of  the  *A!1-Amcrica’  cable  company  in 
making  a  low  press  rate,  the  two  largest 
American  news  agencies  are  now  firm¬ 
ly  entrenched.  In  consequence  of  the 
American  publicity  resulting,  American 
trade  has  ‘aken  such  an  after- war  boom 
in  South  America  that  American  ship¬ 
ping  plans  have  collapsed  und-ir  tho 
.strain  imposed  upon  them,  a  difficulty 
which  .should,  how-ever,  prove  only  tem¬ 
porary." 


Great  Markets  of  the  Orient  Cannot  Be  Opened  to  U.  S, 
Trade  and  Commerce  Without  Change  in  Present 
Arrangements,  Says  Howard 


An  appeal  to  cable  and  wirele.ss  companies  to  e.stablish  equitable  press  rates — 
not  as  a  favor  to  the  new  s  agencies,  but  as  a  first-aid  to  American  foreign  trade 
plans,  was  voiced  by  Hoy  W.  Howard,  president  of  the  United  Press,  at  the 
l*an-I*acific  F'erum  in.stituted  F'ebruary  1  at  the  Bankcr.s'  Club,  in  New  York. 

"The  war  period  has  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  news  story,”  declared 
Mr.  Howard.  “The  war  was  ‘sold’  to  the  American  public  by  means  of  the  news 
story.  Peace  on  the  t>asis  of  the  F’ourteen  Points  is  Ix'ing  .sold  to  the  world  by 
means  of  the  news  story;  and  the  idea  was  not  born  in  the  United  States,  either. 

British  Beat  Us  to  It  by  Years 

“Our  British  friends  had  us  lyeaien  to 
the  idea.  I'or  years  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  British  commerce,  British 
cable  lines,  and  a  Briti.sh  news  service 
have  worked  hand-in-hand.  Efissemi- 
nation  of  British  news  the  world  around 
has  .sold  the  idea  of  British  commercial 
honor  and  stability. 

“.Vpprtciation  of  the  relationship  of 
new.s  di.s.scmination  to  foreign  trade  is 
as  yet  a  bit  hazy  in  the  minds  of  .Vmeri- 
<an  bu.sine.ss  men.  There  is  .still,  in  con- 
."sTvative  cosiness  quarters?,  a  tendency 
to  regard  a  new.«paper  man  as  a  cross 
iM-tween  a  gum-shoe  detective  and  the 
village  bus.v-body,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  .\mericar.  bi..sines.s  inteie.sts 
intending  to  go  after  foreign  trade  must 
rt-cognize  luat  .Vmer'can  news  dis.semi- 
nation  is  the  logical  forerunner  of 
any  comm.’'cial  campaign. 


U.  S.  Interests  Buy  Timber  in  Canada 
American  interests  from  Baltimore, 
Md.,  have  purchased  the  Cabot  Estate, 
in  Gaspe  County,  Quebec,  and  Intend  de¬ 
veloping  the  vast  timber  limits.  A  pulp 
and  paper  mill  employing  500  hands  is 
to  be  erected. 


The  ground-hog  stays  out  all  winter  In 
ASBL'KY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
If  you  want  business  all  the  year 
advertise  in  the 


ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 


Published  in  “the  community  with¬ 
out  a  poorhouse.”  The  leading  resi¬ 
dential  pleasure  resort  district  near 
New  York  City.  And  In  the  second 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Standard  Rate  card;  A.  B.  C.  Circula¬ 
tion;  Associated  Press  news;  A.  N.  P.  A. 
memliership.  Always  your  money's 
worth. 

How  many  newspapers  like  this  have 
you  included  in  the  last  list  you  made 
up?  You  want  results,  don’t  you? 

J.  Lyle  Kinmouth,  Pub.,A«bury  Park,  N.J. 


Should  .Adopt  Right  Press  Rates 

"In  Amenca  it  i.s  .sufficient  to  adver- 
tiso  in  detail.  In  the  F'ar  Fla.st  it  is 
going  to  Itc  neces-'^ary  to  adverti.se 
.\merica  and  Americans  in  gener.il,  and 
to  lay  a  giound  work  for  advertising 
.Xincrican  ’•roducts  in  detail.  This  ad- 
vi'rii.sing  of  America  in  general  can  be 
olitained  only  l>y  telling  daily  by  cable 
or  wireless  what  America  and  .\meri- 
c-ans  are  doing.  .The  .American  idea  '  ~~ 

mu.st  first  Ik-  .sold  to  the  Orient  through 
straight  ne’As  disjiatches. 

“Ik-fore  that  ca.n  be  done  American  “Ameri.-iaii  newi  pgenc.es  will  i.ever 
Idi.siness  interests  must  induce  .Ameri-  handle  news  a.s  fu'ly  from  the  Orient 
can  cable  and  w-irele.ss  companies  to  as  from  western  Europe  so  long  a-s  the 
adopt  press  rates  tliat  will  enable  press  rate  from  the  Orient  is  approxi- 
.\merican  p.-ess  a.s.sociations  to  function,  matelj  four  times  as  high  as  frooi  Eu- 
They  mu.st  restore  to  the  minds  of  the 
cable  and  wirele.ss  companies  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  original  and  liastc  rea¬ 
son  for  granting  pre.ss  rates.  This  n-a- 
son  seems  to  have  been  U.st  .sight  of 
re<-ently.  A  cable  pre.ss  rate  was  never 
intended  as  a  sop  thrown  to  the  news 
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“Boyhood)  Ambitions  ” 
“Life's  Darkest  Moment,'’ 
and  “The  Thrill  that  Comes 
Once  in  a  Lifetime”  are  three 
of  several  very  successful 
cartoon  series  done  by  WEB¬ 
STER  for  The  Associated 
Newspapers. 

WEBSTER  is  a  regular 
daily  feature  of  “the  essen¬ 
tial  service.” 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 
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It  was  in  1910  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  established  a 

Farm  and  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  making  it  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Saturday 
issue.  Since  then  it  has  car¬ 
ried  the  following  advertis¬ 
ing: 

Year  1910,  9,158  lines 

“  1911.  59,081  “ 

“  1912.  59,629  “ 

“  1913.  ,64,308  “ 

“  1914.  70,642  “ 

“  1915.101,482  “ 

“  1916.126,461  “ 

“  1917.128,895  “ 

“  1918.164,918  “ 

This  is  a  record  equalled  by  no 
other  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  only  one  newspaper  in  the 
Far  West. 


Foreign  Advertising  Reprgeentativee. 

I.  A.  RI-EBN.  JOHN  OLASS, 

SJetrcvolitan  Tower,  Pooplea  Gaa  Bldg. 
New  Yos-k  Chicago. 


Can  You  Write? 


Buffalo  News 


^^Pientna  9^^ 


Then  why  not  place  oome  of  your  work 
with  the  magazine  and  book  publUhero.  We 
will  handle  your  manuocripta  promptly  and 
rfficiently  and  keep  you  posted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  conaider  the 
work  of  experienced  writere  only.  Write 
at  for  particularo. 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiohar 

”11)0  only  Buffalo  newapaper  dint  eon- 
•ors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  eiclusive- 
ly.  The  ^>ove  is  one  of  tho  many  mn- 
soBs  why.” 

MEMBER  A  B.  C 
Fgrgigm  Advertising  Regresentativei 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Washington,  D.  C. 

October,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 

Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  suburbs  is  believed  to  be 
3^  or  S  times  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  edition  of  its  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 


WILDER  &  BUELL 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New 


1 

•  T 

THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

•  •  •  <Svffarthmora,PcL. 

Oflwng 

•  A  “ Different" Sunday  School  Lesson, 

m  w  .w  .m.  .w.  .w. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Kditou  &  Publisher  you  may  find  a  buyer  for 
any  useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  need.  A  "For 
Sale”  ad  at  thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now 
merely  requires  storage  room — and  tvhich  icould  be  of  real  service  to  some¬ 
body  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  tine,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  wrds, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


From:  INTELLIGENCEOFFICER 
To:  PUBLISHER 
Subject:  WORK 

1.  Home  Xrom  France  and  anxious  to  get  to 
work  describes  me. 

2.  Further  details  are:  Formerly  CITY 
EDITOR,  city  oX  100,000,  8  years  in  all 
branches  oX  newspaper  work.  Editor  daily, 
town  oX  7,000,  two  years.  Understand  make¬ 
up,  iUustration  and  how  to  make  stories  inter¬ 
esting:.  Good  education,  married  and  28. 

3.  1  want  a  place  equal  to  or  better  than  my 
pre-war  Job.  PreXer  not  to  return  to  old 
position  as  there  is  no  opportunity  Xor  ad¬ 
vancement. 

4.  A  card  will  bring:  you  the  complete  story. 
Address  Intelligence,  care  oX  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising 

Manager-Solicitor 

Advertising  manager  and  solicitor  wants 
an  opening  on  a  newspaper  In  a  city 
possessing  good  educational  advantages. 

He  is  especially  qualified  along  the 
lines  of  new  account  development,  co¬ 
operative  work  with  the  foreign  office, 
and  the  instruction  of  young  solicitors. 

Now  advertising  manager  of  the  local 
and  classified  departments  of  one  of  the 
country’s  most  successful  newspapers 
and  his  employers  will  say  that  his  has 
been  a  very  considerable  share  in  its 
development  along  safe,  conservative, 
and  profitable  lines  during  the  past 
twelve  years. 

Middle-aged,  good  appearance,  perfect 
habits,  well  educated. 

Mighty  good  reasons  Tor  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  advertisement. 

Address  A-596,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


City  Editors,  Attention 

Young  man,  three  years  metropolitan 
training  at  New  York  Police  Headquar¬ 
ters,  experienced  news  gatherer;  desires 
connection  at  once  with  dally  offering  a 
good  opportunity  for  advancement; 
moderate  salary;  excellent  credentials. 
Address  A-597,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Newspaper  Man 

Experienced  newspaper  man  who  work¬ 
ed  up  from  street  reporting  through  alt 
the  desks  to  assistant  to  publisher  and 
business  manager  of  live  morning  and 
evening  paper  in  Middle  West  city  wants 
to  locate  in  Southern  California.  Not 
afraid  of  long  hours.  Plenty  of  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Write  good  copy.  Ad¬ 
dress  A  598,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist 

Cartoonist  now  employed  desires  change 
and  wishes  to  Join  staff  of  good  paper 
in  the  Middle  West.  Have  been  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoonist  and  art  manager 
on  daily  publications  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Professional  handler  of  national, 
political,  and  local  cartoons,  layouts 
and  comics.  Let  me  show  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Leslie  M.  Rogers,  cartoonist,  the 
Chicago  Defender,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  Intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  I  have  done 
is  the  best  evidence  of  what  I  can  do. 
At  present  in  a  minor  position.  Address 
A,  504,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor — Feature  Writer 

Editor  and  feature  writer  desires  change 
of  position  between  now  and  next  fall. 
Four  years  with  leading  dailies  as 
feature  writer,  city  editor,  state  and 
telegraph  editor,  editorial  writer.  Four 
years  with  smaller  newspapers  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editor!^  writer.  Will 
go  anywhere  if  salary  is  right,  and 
guarantee  to  deliver  the  goods.  Age  27. 
Address  A  670,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reliable  Man  Desires 
New  Connection 

Twenty  years’  experience,  advertising, 
circulation,  business,  and  general  man¬ 
agement;  fullest  Investigation  of  ability 
and  qualifications  invited.  Want  to  get 
out  of  malarial  section  of  South.  Will 
go  anywhere.  West  preferred.  Compe¬ 
tent  to  relieve  owner  of  all  cares,  wor¬ 
ries,  and  responsibilities.  Will  consider 
advertising  management  of  daily  in  city 
that  is  growing  and  where  there  is  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  business  producer.  Address  A 
585,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Advertising  Man 

At  peace,  the  widening  scope  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  toward  Latln-Amerlcan 
countries,  for  their  needs,  among  the 
beautiful  varied  climates  for  household, 
clothing,  and  vanity  things,  among 
their  loving  ones  and  their  kissing  and 
embracing  in  these  balmy  airs  demand¬ 
ing  less  work  and  more  pleasure,  re¬ 
quire  the  providing  of  modern  machin¬ 
ery  for  agriculture  and  industry  and 
more  commerce.  The  same  might  be 
.said  of  devastated  Belgium  and  France. 
The  psychological  knowledge  of  custom¬ 
ers  demands  to  be  taught  in  their  own 
languages.  They  need  to  feel  as  if  at 
home.  ’The  underwriter  apprehended 
of  these  facts  has  introduced  a  propo- 
.sition  for  his  native  country,  in  the 
“National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Mexico  City,”  to  invite  an  Industrial 
exhibition  from  the  “National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  of  the  'TJnlted 
State.s,”  and  an  agricultural  one,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  perhaps. 
Being  a  eupil  of  the  National  Press 
As.soclatlon  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
being  desirous  of  adding  general  busi¬ 
ness  Including  advertl.sing  to  his  al¬ 
ready  knowledge  ol  philosophy,  social 
sciences,  economics,  etc.,  and  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  fluently,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  high  help  with  some  maga¬ 
zine,  new.spapers  or  advertising  agency. 
Salary  $20  to  $25  a  week.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address  plainly,  .Tavier  Oar'eia  Tor¬ 
res,  4a  Calle  Humboldt,  No.  32,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 


Newspaper  Writer 

High-grade  man  with  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  College  educated.  Trained 
writer  with  nose  for  news  and  initiative 
and  aggressiveness  in  going  after  it. 
Accustomed  to  meet  men  of  highest 
business  and  professional  standing  on 
terms  of  equality.  Now  employed.  Good 
salary  required.  Address  A  591,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial  Writer 

Editorial  writer;  fine  record  as  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  would  like  position 
on  well-establi.shed  paper  in  good  city. 
'Twelve  years’  experience;  ten  on  one 
paper.  College  graduate,  pleasant  per- 
.sonallty,  highest  personal  standing, 
forceful  and  graceful  writer;  clear 
thinker.  Can  take  charge  of  editorial 
page,  or  be  associate  editor,  and  do 
special  assignment  work.  Highest  ref- 
erence.s.  Rea.sonable  .salary.  Wire  or 
write  A,  GOO,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


Managing  Editor 

Man  of  mature  experience  who  stands 
at  head  of  his  profession  in  great 
.southwestern  State  seeks  position  a.s 
managing  editor  or  manager  of  daily 
newspaper  in  territory  west  of  Mi.ss- 
i.ssippi  River  Have  been  succes.sful 
in  every  position  held.  Change  is 
.sought  solely  to  secure  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  position  mu.st  be  attractive. 
Address  A-593,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


Newspaper  Foreman 

Young  printer  and  make-up  man  seeks 
foremanship  or  superintendency  of  daily 
newspaper  composing  room.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  best  and  largest  papers. 
Thorough  executive  and  efficiency 
method  man.  Addre.ss  A  671,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publl.sher. 


HELP  WANTED 

.advertisements  under  this  cla.ssification, 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
trords  to  the  line. 


Experienced  Solicitor 

Leading  Chicago  Special  Agency  re¬ 
quires  services  of  experienced  and  suc¬ 
cessful  solicitor.  Address,  naming  sal¬ 
ary  and  qualifications,  A-595,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  genuine  opportunity  awaits  a  man 
who  can  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
only  evening  paper  of  a  live  Southern 
city.  Man  must  be  able  to  get  sy.stem 
into  foreign  and  local  accounts  and  so¬ 
licit  and  write  copy.  Salary  $40  to  $50 
a  week  to  begin.  Address  A,  683,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  Telegraph  Editor 

Assistant  telegraph  editor  on  afternoon 
paper.  Salary  $27.50  per  week.  Apply 
Herald,  Augu.sta,  G-a. 


EDITOR  WANTED 


A  man  of  national  reputation  wanted 
as  editor  of  a  book  publication.  One  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  the  general  public 
a/id  particularly  so  in  New  York.  Address 
communications  to  M.  N.  A.  A.  S.,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  seeks  change; 
nearly  2o  years’  practical  experience 
morning  and  afternoon  papers;  expert 
in  organizing  and  systematizing;  an  en- 
thusiaKStlc  worker  and  result  producer; 
best  of  references;  want  to  hear  from 
publisher  who  is  not  getting  results  and 
can  offer  a  good  proposition  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  circulation  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  his  paper  and 
get  the  money  for  it.  Addre.ss  A  586, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Energetic,  resourceful  executive  with 
metropolitan  experience  as  reporter, 
telegraph  editor,  news  editor,  managing 
editor  and  editorial  writer,  who  is  ex¬ 
pert  in  modern  news  methods  and  has 
boosted  circulation  in  face  of  fierce 
competition  seeks  connection  where 
fast,  enterprising  work  is  needed,  with 
opportunity  to  acquire  intere.st.  Ad¬ 
dress  A  592,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  sale 

Advertisements  under  this  classification, 
thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words 
to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

Two  magazines  for  Model  One  Linotype ; 
al.so  quiek-change  magazines  for  Model 
Four  Linotype.  Cheap.  The  Daily 
Fact.s,  Redlands,  Cal. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthaler  Linotypes — ^Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chlcap’O  Herald  until  its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  6  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$500  each.  Early  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS.  626  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


M  I  SCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  cla.s.sifica- 
tion,  thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Wanted 

To  buy  casting-box  to  cast  seven-column 
twenty-inch  page.  Give  lowest  ca.sh 
price  and  prol)able  shipping  weight. 
Daily  Facta,  Jtedlands,  Cal. 


Green  Paper  Wanted 

WAN’TED — Best  price  on  fifty  tons 
seventeen  and  one-eighth  inch  green 
roll  newsprint.  Address  St.  Louis  Star, 
St.  Loul.s,  Mo. 


$37,500  cash, 

$37,600  deferred  at  6%,  buys 
Pacific  Coast  daily,  or  of  proper¬ 
ty  will  be  sold  on  same  basis  to  a 
man  well  fitted  for  the  news  and 
editorial  work.  Property  clears 
$10,000  a  year  in  normal  times. 
Proposition  S.  I. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Nempaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recognized  route  to  large  retumi  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
Gelds  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

NtvotPttPtr  and  Magating  Propgrtits 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

.  Forgtgn  reprgggntativgg 
THB  JOHN  BDDD  COUPANT 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Iioula 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 
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PAPER  HEARING  SET 
FOR  FEBRUARY  11 


Will  Only  Be  a  Preliminary  Session  to 
Fix  Details— Paper  Manufacturers  Will 
Try  to  Prevent  Introduction  of 
Canadian  Production  Costs. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  ha.s 
<  all<-d  a  meeting  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  and  newspaper  publi.shers  in 
Washington  on  February  11  to  fix  the 
details  for  reopening  the  hearings  on 
<-osts  and  prices  on  the  petition  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  A.sso- 
eiation.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  hear¬ 
ing  proper  can  be  opened  immediately. 
It  will  all  depend  on  how  soon  the 
(\anadian  Government  paper  account¬ 
ants  can  arrange  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  their  manufacturing  data.  The 
latest  information  from  Canada  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  take  at  least  a  month 
to  bring  them  on. 

The  new.sprint  manufacturers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Canadian  evi¬ 
dence,  on  which  the  publishers  base 
their  contention  that  the  manufacturing 
costs  have  decreased  since  the  3.75% 
pric-e  was  set,  as  of  July  1  la.st. 


Pringle  Will  Be  Heard 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  February  4.  —  The 
pai>er  control  tribunal,  through  Thomas 
P.  Owens,  registrar,  has  handed  out  an 
interim  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the 
appeals  by  the  publishers  and  by  th? 
manufacturers  from  the  order  of  Mr. 
Pringle  fixing  the  price  of  newsprint. 
It  intimates  that  after  further  evidence 
has  been  received  Commi.ssioner  Pringle 
will  be  asked  to  state  what  change,  if 
any,  .should  be  made  in  the  prices  fixed 
by  him. 


CITY  EDITORS  FORM 
N.  A.C.  E.  CHAPTERS 


O.  Crier  Headij  Delaware  Branch 
and  Ernest  Crapster  That  of  Maryland  — 
.4nnapolis,  Cumberland,  Frederirkton 
and  Baltimore  in  Latter  Body 


Maryland  and  Delaware  chapters  of 
the  National  A.ssociation  of  City  Editors 
were  organized  in  Baltimore  and  Wil¬ 
mington  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Ernest  R.  Crap.ster,  of  the  Baltimore 
Daily  Record,  was  elected  Maryland 
chairman,  and  Winston  G.  Gott,  of  the 
Annapolis  Capital,  secretary.  A.  O.  Grier, 
of  the  Wilmington  Every  Evening,  was 
cho.sen  Delaware  chairman,  with  William 
Hill,  of  the  Wilmington  Morning  News, 
secretary. 

The  Delaware  organization  is  unique 
in  that  all  its  members  are  from  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  as  that  is  the  only 
city  in  the  State  with  daily  newspapers. 
The  branch  has  fourteen  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  consisting  of  city  editors,  news 
editors.  State  editors,  and  telegraph 
editors. 

The  cities  of  Annapolis,  Cumberland, 
Frederickton  and  Baltimore  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Maryland  body. 


IToa  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

tm  MTW  th«  GUAT  SOUTHWEST 
Svaday  ClrcalatiM  t  CA  AAA 

MOM  THAK .  lOUjUUU 

MtmketA.  B.  C. 


Robinson  Found  Not  Guilty 
of  Unethical  Conduct 


Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondent  Did  Not  Accept  Pay  for 
Campaign  Against  J.  S.  Williams. 


Washington,  February  6. — Following 
its  action  of  last  week,  when  Edward  C. 
Easton  and  Bassett  Blackley,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  were  found  free 
from  any  connection  that  prejudiced 
their  standing  in  the  Press  Gallery,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents 
decided  that  Norbourne  T.  N.  Robinson, 
corre.spondent  for  the  Buffalo  News,,  was 
not  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  gallery 
rule.4. 

The  standing  committee  found  that 
Mr.  Robinson  had  not  completed  any 
contract  which  Inv'olved  his  status  In 
the  gallery,  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
accepted  no  money  from  any  one  to  con¬ 
duct  a  publicity  campaign  against  the 
renomination  of  John  Skelton  Williams 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
that  the  memorandum  which  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  publi.shed  never  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Robinson  to  any  banker.  What  was 
exhibited  was  a  memorandum  upon 
which  he  nev’er  acted. 


NEW  CANADIAN  PROPAGANDA  ADS 


McKim  Agency  Starts  Confectionery  and 

National  Reconstruction  Campaigns. 

A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  is  put¬ 
ting  on  a  big  advertising  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  confectionery  and  choco¬ 
late  industries  of  Canada,  advertising 
“Candy  as  a  Splendid  Food.”  The  cam¬ 
paign  covers  the  whole  Dominion.  This 
agency  is  also  putting  on  a  "Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Campaign,"  aimed  to  get  the  re¬ 
turned  soldier  back  into  industrial  life, 
to  start  up  new  industries  to  aid  in  the 
country’s  progress. 

In  the  last  two  years  propaganda 
campaigns  launched  in  the  Dominion 
have  meant  an  expenditure  of  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  It  is  believed  that  a 
great  deal  more  cooperative  and  propa¬ 
ganda  advertising  will  be  carried  In 
the  near  future  by  Governments  and  in¬ 
dustries. 


The  Circulation 

OF 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  * 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged  116,223 
net  paid  daily,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newspapers. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  or 
page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


JERSEYMEN  ENTHUSE 
AT  CONVENTION 


Members  of  Editorial  Association  Meet 
Legislators,  Talk  Business  and  Honor 
Departed  CoUeagues — President  Bry- 
.  ant  Presented  With  Fountain  Pen 


The  sixty-third  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  was 
held  in  Trenton  February  3,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  well  at¬ 
tended  gatherings  of  the  newspaper 
makers  of  the  State.  The  members  en¬ 
joyed  several  hours  of  a  business  con¬ 
ference  followed  by  a  luncheon.  Three 
new  members  were  elected;  John  L. 
Matthews,  editor  of  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian;  Mr.  Proctor,  the  new  owner 
of  the  Summit  Record,  and  an  associate 
member,  Carl  R.  Woodward,  editor  of  an 
agricultural  magazine  at  Rutledge  Col¬ 
lege. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Ernest 
H.  Tomlinson,  of  the  Morristown  Rec¬ 
ord,  a  former  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Francis  F.  Hummel,  of  the 
Dover  Index,  were  adopted. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  by  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Fischer,  of  the  Toms  River  Cour¬ 
ier,  on  “The  Subscription  Rate  and  the 
Zone  System”  as  applied  to  weekly 
newspapers:  E.  A.  Bristor,  publisher  of 
the  Passaic  Herald,  on  "The  Local  Pa¬ 
per  and  Its  Possibilities,”  and  Augustus 
S.  Crane,  publisher  of  the  -Elizabeth 
Journal,  on  “Benefits  Derived  From  the 
Restrictions  Placed  on  Newspapers  by 
the  War  Industries  Board.” 

On  adjournment,  all  sat  down  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  luncheon  In  the  Trenton  House, 


CONCENTRATE 

in  Cleveland 

800,000 

Buying  Power 

Delivered  by  One  Paper 

The  Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  Geveland,  Sixth  City 


Service 


Thorough  Trade  Investigations, 
before  and  after  the  inauguration 
of  your  Boston  campaign,  will 
help  you  get  more  business. 

Merchandising  Serrlce  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corertng  the  Censdlan 
Field  la  answered  bj  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  eUpptnga  on  aU  mattern  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed.  In  over  M  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapem  and  pabllcations  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Oenadn  and  New- 
fonodland  at  onr  head  office. 

74-76  CHDBOH  8T.,  TOBONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  aervlcs,  regnlar  press  clipping 
ratee — apoclil  ratea  and  diaconnts  to  n«do 
and  Newspaper*. 


where  the  members  had  as  their  gmests 
most  of  the  State  Senators  and  Assem¬ 
blymen. 

W.  B.  Bryant,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  acted  a.s  toastmaster  and  Intro¬ 
duced  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Read,  D.  D., 
chaplain  of  the  Senate;  the  Hon.  Walter 
E.  Edge,  Governor  of  the  State ;  H.  Hey- 
don,  secretary  of  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  James  Kemey,  editor  of 
the  Trenton  Times  and  who  for  the  past 
year  was  the  representative  In  France 
for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information. 

Mr.  Kemey  gave  a  description  of  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  other  side  from  early  in 
February,  1918,  up  to  and  after  the 
armistice  was  ;^gned. 

Just  before  the  luncheon  broke  up, 
William  R.  Rogers,  representing  the 
Pas.saic  County  Assembly  delegation, 
presented  W.  B.  Bryant,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  hand- 
.some  gold-mounted,  engraved  fountain- 
pen. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC.. 
Advertiaing  and  Sales  Service. 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


TWO  NEW  CARTOONS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 

By  HANNY 

WUWl  V  CDflDTC'*'**'*  ®®® 

TT  CLIiL  1  or  Ul\  1  O  word  article 

By  HUGHES 

are  issued  in  3  &  4  col.  sizes. 

Get  in  your  order  early  if  you  wish 
to  secure  these  two  desirable  features. 


The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Established  1899  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  make  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

Big  Special  Features  on  Timely 
Topics  by  Leading  Writers. 
Send  for  our  complete  lUt  and  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  forthcoming  star  featurea 
by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  John  L. 
Balderston  and  Montague  Glass. 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 
President 
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New  York— The  Empire  State 

HE  greatest  market  in  the  world. 
Every  kind  of  people,  every  advantage 
found  anywhere  —  plus  prestige  not 
found  anywhere  else.  The  state  of 
New  York  offers  selling  possibilities  together 
with  transportation  and  distribution  facilities 
unequalled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Distribute  your  goods  in  this  state — es¬ 
tablish  a  market  in  New  York  and  that  market 
will  establish  other  markets  for  you. 

Reach  New  York  people  through  New  York  Daily  Newspapers  — 
the  cheapest,  most  direct,  most  efficient  route. 

The  papers  listed  herewith  will  do  wonders — give  them  a  chance 
to  work  for  you : 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

. 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Prett  (M)  .  . 

.  33,433 

.07 

.07 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

.  204,622 

.342 

.315 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Preta  (S) .  . 

.  39,917 

.07 

.07 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

.  204,622 

.246 

.225 

Albany  Sunday  Telegram  . 

.  25,804 

.05 

.05 

New  York  Times  (M)  . 

.350,598 

.50 

.475 

Batavia  News  (E)  . 

.  7,855 

.0179 

.0179 

New  York  Times  (S)  . 

.475,853 

.55 

.5225 

Binghamton  Prest>Leader  (E)  .... 

.  27,814 

.07 

.06 

New  York  Tribune  (M) . 

1  122,310 

.29 

.26 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (M&E)  . 

.  71,625 

.14 

.12 

New  York  Tribune  (S) . 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (S) .... 

.107,600 

.16 

.14 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

.367,101 

.40 

.40 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) . 

.100,912 

.16 

.16 

New  York  World  (M) . 

.340,074 

.40 

.40 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  (E) . 

.  51,438 

.09 

.09 

New  York  World  (S)  . 

.501,724 

.40 

.40 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  (S) . 

.  62,127 

.09 

.09 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (E)  . 

.  .13,162 

.03 

.03 

Elmira  Star-Gaaette  (E) . 

.  26,687 

.06 

.05 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (E) . 

.  46,068 

.18 

.18 

Gloversville  Leader*Republican  (E) 

.  6,339 

.02 

.015 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (S)  . 

.  46,068 

.18 

.18 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald  (M)  .  . 

6,245 

.03 

.02 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (E) . 

.  50,642 

.15 

.15 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

6,791 

.025 

.025 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (S)  . 

.  50,642 

.15 

.15 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M)  ..... 

9,266 

.025 

.0207 

Rochester  Times-Union  (E)  . 

.  60,614 

.14 

.12 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  .  . 

.  6,668 

.02 

.02 

Rochester  Herald  (M)  . 

.  35,826 

.06 

.06 

Newburgh  News  (E)  . 

.  10,888 

.04 

.03 

Rome  Sentinel  (E)  . 

5,293 

.0165 

.0129 

New  York  American  (M) . 

.367,969 

.45 

.41 

Schenectady  Union-Star  (E)  . 

.  17,580 

.06 

.04 

New  York  American  (S) . 

.753,468 

.65 

.60 

Syracuse  Journal  (E) . 

.  45,830 

.07 

.07 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

.188,772 

.33 

.31 

Troy  Record  (M&E) . 

.  25,647 

.04 

.04 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 

.128,814 

.40 

.36 

Yonkers  Daily  News  (E)  . 

3,314 

.0178 

.0178 

New  York  HersJd  (S)  . 

.  202,000 

.50 

.45 

New  York  Evening  Journal  (E) .... 

.657,912 

.70 

.70 

Government  statements  October 

1st,  1918. 

New  York  Post  (E)  . 

.  32,234 

.25 

.19 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . 

.180,998 

.37 

.34 

Total  Circulation  . 

. .  .  6,074,593 

New  York  Sun  (M)  . 

.121,639 

.39 

.36 

10,000  Line  Rate . 

8.9635 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

.121,639 

.39 

.36 

2,500  Line  Rate  . 

.  . .  . 

9.5569 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

In  Advocating  the  General  Adoption  of  a  Rule 
for  More  Wholesome  Relations  With  the 
Advertising  Agents  THE  GLOBE  Is 
Working  in  the  Cause  of  More 
Advertising  for  All  Newspapers 


“Localized  National  Advertising”- — meaning  national  advertising 
linked  up  to  the  names  of  local  dealers — is  the  best  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  sort  of  advertising. 

In  order  to  develop  three  or  four  times  as  much  of  the  business  as  now 
exists  our  newspapers  must  change  their  methods  and  allow  the 
agents  commission  on  all  such  business. 

Otherwise  the  agents,  who  must  earn  return  for  their  efforts  in  laying 
out  and  placing  business,  will  of  necessity  be  compelled  to  divert 
the  advertising  to  other  mediums. 


Member  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  Now 
A.  B.  C.  JASON  ROGERS,  PubUsher,  180,000 

Sells  space  at  the  same  rate  for  like  volume  under  like  conditions  either 
“local”  or  “general.” 

Protects  the  agent  by  selling  only  at  gross  rates  to  new  advertisers  using 
less  than  50,000  lines  a  year. 

Has  increased  its  commission  to  agents  from  13  to  15  per  cent.,  with  2 
per  cent,  cash  discount,  in  order  to  help  them  meet  increased  costs 
of  service. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

AMERICA'S  OLDEST  AND  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER 


